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ADVERTISEMENT. 

It  ^as  the  intention  of  the  Author  not  to  have  pub- 
lished a  second  impression,  until,  by  the  addition  of 
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necessary.    He  is  sorry  that  he  cannot  make  a  better 
return  to  the  Public  for  the  very  flattering  reception 
whidi  they  have  given  his  work. 
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PREFACE. 


It  is  iQ  the  coDtemplation  of  the  GoTern- 

ment  of  Great  Britain,  most  materially  to 
abridge  the  privileges  of  the  East-India 
Company,  by  admitting  private  speculators 
to  a  participation  in  their  trade.  It  is  only 
within  these  few  years,  that,  after  a  series  of 
arduous  and  protracted  exertions,  the  con- 
cerns of  the  Company  have  begun  to  assume 
a  more  promising  appearance;  and  it  is^ 
therefore,  perhaps,  more  than  unfortunate, 
that  this  period  should  have  been  chosen  by 
Government  for  the  agitation  of  those  mea- 
sures which  are  likely  to  prove  hurtful,  not 
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VIU  PREFACE. 

only  to  the  general  Mercantile  Interests  of 
the  Company,  but  still  more  in  weakening 
that  singular  Tenure  by  which  we  have  so 
long  held  our  Indian  possessions. 


The  existence  of  this  Company  as  a 
Commercial  Body,  is  dependent  upon  their 
trade,  as  well  as  on  the  internal  administra- 
tion of  their  dominions^  and  the  easy  col- 
lection of  their  revenues;  and  as  an  attack 
inwm  noeditated  against  the  former  of  these, 
it  becomes  them,  more  than  ever,  to  dedli- 
Mte  their  attention  to  the  improvement  of 
the  latter.  To  the  Land,  as  the  chief  source 
of  their  revenue,  their  efforts  must  be  first 
dur^ted ;  to  the  increasing  the  security  of  its 
I^DIire,  tp  the  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  i|s  labourers,  promoting  by  this  means  its 
CHily  fsertain  and  effectual  improvement* 

As  to  the  Revenue  itself^  they  mu«t  en- 
deavour, by  every  weans,  to  increase  the 

facility 


facility  of  its  coIlectioD  ;  whilst^  by  a  sedu- 
lous attention  to  the  system  of  their  Police, 
they  impart  traoquillity  to  the  iudustrious, 
OTerawe  the  idle  and  the  vicious,  aod  by 
cooferriDg  security  on  the  property  of  the 
lower  orders,  encourage  them  in  honour* 
a^  exertion. 


These  ^  are  great  and  noble  objects  : — 
When  we  consider  the  extent  of  our  Indian 
domioionsi  and  that  immense  population, 
far  the  welfare  of  which  this  country  is 
now  responsible,  thdr  importance  is  almost 
incalculable ;  and  the  Author  of  this  Woi4l 
would  certainly  never  have  ventured  to 
Mbmit  it  to  the  Public,  did  he  not  consider, 
that  those  pages  which  attempt,  even  in 
the  feeblest  manner,  to  promote  these  im- 
portant ends,  will  not,  probably,  be  exa- 
mined with  that  critical  precision,  which  is 
more  properly  applied  to  the  productions  of 
taste  and  imagination* 


It 
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It  is  a  fact  which,  however  singular  and 
unfortunate^  is  yet  founded  in  truth/  that 
those  persons  from  whom  correct  informa- 
tion on  these  subjects  might  justly  be  ex- 
pected^ are  generally  the  least  able/ from 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  their  situa- 
tion^  to  supply  it :  I  mean  the  Companjr's 
Servants. 


During  the  early  period  of  their  resi- 
dence in  the  East^  every  hour  must  be  em- 
ployed in  the  acquisition  of  the  languages, 
in  the  study  of  the  laws  of  the  country  and 
the  manners  of  the  natives  ;  whilst  the  lat- 
ter years  of  their  service  are  still  more  un- 
remittingly engrossed  in  the  discharge  of 
the  irksome  and  arduous  duties  of  their 
professsion. 

To  the  younger  Servants  of  the  Company 
another  remark  is  applicable.  In  every 
other  service,  a  young  man  has  to  go 
through  all  the  preparatory  steps  of  what 

may 
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may  be  termed  a  practical  edacationy .  for 
that  profession  which  he  is  to  follow ;  .nor 
is  he  employed  in  any  office  of  responsibility 
until  he  is  in  some  measure  fitted  for  a  dis- 
charge of  its  duties.  He  is  not  entrusted 
with  money  and  power  until  his  judgment 
and  discretion  are  matured^  and  until  ha- 
bits of  business  and  application  are  become 
familiar  to  him.  But  the  Company's  Ser- 
vants are  sent  to  the  enjoyment  of  wealth 
and  power,  while  they  are  yet  boys.  On 
their  arrival  they  are^  indeed,  sent  to  a 
College  ;  but  let  it  be  remembered ,  that  the 
one  half 9  or  more  than  the  one  half,  con- 
sider this  college  as  a  second  school,  revolt 
against  it,  and  learn  nothing;  the  other 
half  learn  only  the  native  languages, — a 
very  necessary,  requisite  to  the  due  discharge 
of  their  duty, — but  still  only  one  out  of 
many  requisites.  Relieved  from  the  tram- 
mels of  college,  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  the  young  men  lead  a  life  of  comparative 
indolence  and^extravagance^  as  assistants  to 
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CoUecton  and  Commercial  Residetits.  The 
reat^  entering  the  judicial  line,  are  bur- 
dened with  the  cares,  and  invested  with  the 
power  attending  the  office  of  a  Judge, 
while,  as  yet,  they  have  scarcely  one  quali- 
fication for  the  situation  excepting  a  know* 
ledge  of  the  languages.  The  duties  they 
have  to  perform  will  not  admit  of  study. 
Their  leisure  hours,  (^which  are  few  in  num- 
ber now*a-days)  they  must  employ  in  exer- 
cise, or  within  a  few  years  their  constitu- 
tioois 


•  But,  even  allowing  that  some  few  of  them 
find  opportunity  to  study,  and  wish  to  di-"* 
rect  their  attention  to  the  hbtory  of  the 
country,  the  manners  of  the  natives,  their 
habits,  religion,  revenue,  and  land-tenures, 
which  are  the  most  interesting  objects  of 
inquiry ;  still,  one  great  means  of  informa* 
tion,  namely,  an  actual  intereourse  with  the 
natives,  is  denied  them,  from  the  false  idea^ 
that  it  is  inconsisteni  with  the.  digfdty  qfthw' 

station^ 
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Motion^  and  attainable  only  by  a  private  in- 
firidual  residiDg  among  the  Datives^  and 
fiimiKaiiy  oonversing  with  them^  and  not  by 
a  public  serrant. 

From  these  caosei^  it  arisM^  that  we  afe 
not  possessed  of  a  single  work  of  a  nature 
to  instnicty  or  eren  to  point  out  the  means 
of  instmction  to  the  young  Civilian.  la  the 
followtng  Bssajr^  raip.  of  their  ravn  nnmbei*^ 

yi/ho  has  labomi«d  nnder  aQ  the  disadvanta- 
ges abopfe  stated^  has  attempted  to  sappty 
tiiis  defeet*  He  haj&  endeavonred  to  famish 
dicMi  with  a  few  ndes  for  their  condoct  at 
their  first  ovtset  in  the  Indian  world.  He 
has^  in  tibe  next  place^  turned  his  attention 
to  the  actaal  state  of  the  countiy  and  cba^ 
ncter  of  the  natives^  under  which  subject 
die  landed  tennres  of  India^  and  the  condi* 
tion  of  the  RyotSy  m  labourers  of  the  soil> 
are  more  particularly  considered. 

The 


The  work  is  concluded  by  some  consi- 
derations on  the  Police  of  India,  and  the 
Means  for  its  Improvement, — a  subject  of 
the  most  vital  importance, .  as  it  deeply  in- 
volves the  happiness  of  our  Indian  subjects. 
The  Author  submits  his  attempts  to  his  fel- 
low Civilians,  and  to  his  employers,  the 
East  India  Company,  earnestly  hoping,  that 
they  will  bestow  some  reflection  on  the  si- 
^tuation  of  the  Junior,  Members  of  their,  ser- 
vice, u;Ao  are  destined  one  day  to  govern  thetr 
Eastern  Empire.  He  shall  only  -  add,  -  that 
his  eflK}rts  will  be  far  from  lost,  should  they 
in  any  degree  induce  a  more  attentive  consi- 
deration of  these  subjects  than  they  have 
hitherto  received;  still  less  will,  they  be  iii 
vain,  if,  by  any  of  those  hints  which-  are 
suggested  on  the  subject  of  the  lower,  classes 
in  India,  their  present  unhappy  condition 
should  be  in  any  degree  ameliorated. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


X  HB  leading  object  of  this  Work  is  to  fdr- 
Disfa  to  the  younger  Servants  of  the  East*In- 
dia  Company^  some  instructions  for  their 
conduct^  both  on  their  arrival^  and  during 
their   subsequent  employment  as  judicial 
servants  in  India.    But  there  were  other  ob- 
jects for  which  it  was  written.     Tt  was  in- 
tended, by  introducing  the  young  Civilian 
to  some  acquaintance  with  the  nature  and 
principles  of  our  Indian  Government,   to 
prove  that  there  exists  in  the  Civil  Consti- 
tutions^— ^in  the  Religion, — the  Laws, — the 
TOL.  I.  B  peculiar 
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peculiar  habits  and  prejudices  of  the  People 
of  India^ — compared  with  those  of  Europe^ 
— difierences  so  radical  and  decided^  that 
they  have  hitherto  defeated  those  beneficial 
effects  which  were  anticipated  from  the  in- 
troduction of  our  own  government  and  our 
own  laws ;  and  that,  unless  some  modifica- 
tions take  place,  these  happy  consequences 
never  can  result.  If  this  truth  has  been 
established,  the  main  object  of  the  Essay 
has  been  gained. 

LfCt  it  not,  however,  be  imagined,  that  in 
the  changes  which  are  proposed,  the  grand 
principles  of  our  present  Eastern  Govern- 
ment, the  Constitution  of  our  Courts,  or 
the  Perpetual  Settlement  of  the  land-reve- 
nue, are  in  any  degree  to  be  attacked.  The 
general  principles  on  which  India  is  govern- 
ed, are  in  every  way  calculated  for  its  se- 
curity and  welfare.  The  Constitution  of  its 
Courts,  (Courts  of  Equity  and  Conscience, 

not 
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not  Courts  of  Law,)  is  most  happily  con- 
structed for  the  speedy  redress  of  grievances, 
and  even  the  Perpetual  Settlement ^  with  all 
its  errors,  (and  these  are  not  few  in  num- 
ber,) is  yet,  perhaps,  in  its  general  prin- 
ciples, the  best  that  has  hitherto  been  pro- 
posed, and,  with  a  few  changes,  may  still 
be  highly  conducive  to  the  prosperity  of  our 
Indian  dominions. 

■ 

Tbe  present  favourable  appearance  which 
tiie  afiairs  of  the  Company  have  assumed, 
ought  not  to  induce  them  to  shut  their  eyes 
against  future  and  more  gloomy  prospects^ 
It  is  not  impossible,  that  their  revenue  may 
now  be  realized  with  facility,  and  yet  that 
the  country  may  become  daily  less  capable 
of  producing  that  revenue.  The  existence 
of  a  number  of  abuses,  which  some  may 
esteem  trifling,  because  they  may  be  easily 
removed,  but  which  are  serious,  because 
they  chiefly  affect  the  labouring  classes  of 

B  2  our 
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our  Indian  population^  render  such  a  result 
much  too  probable.  Yet  these  evils  may 
be  remedied  by  a  few  changes^  which  shaU 
in  no  way  shake  the  general  principles  of 
our  Eastern  Government. 

This  unfavourable  picture  is  not  general- 
ly believed  to  be  a  true  one ;  and  so  great 
is  the  weight  attached  at  present  to  the  opi- 
nions of  those  who  contend  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  question ,  that  few  have  been 
found  daring  enough  to  judge  for  them- 
selves^ or  to  credit  what  they  themselves 
might  daily  witness,  because  all  was  found 
at  variance  with  the  doctrine  of  great  au- 
thorities. It  is^  therefore^  no  small  degree 
of  presumption  in  a  young  man  to  dispute 
the  propriety  of  arrangements  which  time 
ought  to  have  matured^  and  experience 
ss^nctioned  as  the  best.  What  I  am  about 
to  state  will^  perhaps,  plead  my  excuse.  I 
entered  on  the  duties  of  my  profession  as  a 

judicial 
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jadtcial  servant  of  the  Company^  possessed 
of  few  of  the  many  qualities  necessary  for 
their  discharge.     All  that  I  had  attained, 
was  a  knowledge  of  the  languages,  a  convic- 
tion of  my  ignorance,  and  a  desire  for  im- 
provement.    The  regulations  of  the  Com- 
pany informed  me,  that  the  land  belonged 
to  the  ZemmdarSy  and  that  the  peasants 
had  no  property  in  it.     1  did  not  enter  a 
wigle  village  where  this  was  not  contradicted 
by  ail  that  I  saw.    The  Regulations  prescri- 
ibed  many  rules  of  action,  both  in  Civil  and 
Criminal  matters,  but  particularly  in  Police, 
which  I  found  inconsistent  with  the  charac- 
ter  and  habits  of  the  natives,  and  totally  in- 
adequate to  the  end  proposed.     It  was  evi^i^ 
dent  that  something  was  materially  wrong ; 
yet  a  young  man,  especially  when  conscious 
of  his  own  inexperience,  will  dread  to  ques- 
tion the  authority  of  his  superiors.    It  was, 
however,  impossible  not  to  attend  to  the  ac- 
tual condition  of  the  lower  orders ;  and  I 
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began  to  take  notes  of  what  I  remarked,  re- 
solving at  a  future  period,  when  leisure 
should  permit,  to  make  myself  master  of  the 
opinions  of  others,  and  to  compare  them 
with  the  results  of  my  own  observations. 
The  notes  thus  collected  form  the  grounds- 
work  of  the  present  Essay ;  and,  although 
deeply  sensible  of  the  many  imperfections 
in  its  execution,  yet,  with  regard  to  the  facts 
it  contains,  I  feel  somewhat  more  confident. 
I  allude  here  more  particularly  to  that  strik- 
ing incongruity  which  will  be  observed  to 
subsist  between  that  picture  of  India  pre- 
sented by  the  Reports  of  Government,  and 
the  existing  state  of  the  country  as  it  is  de- 
scribed from  actual  observation.  It  is  im- 
possible to  believe,  that  the  natives  in  the 
different  Zillahs  of  Bengal,  where  these  ob- 
servations were  made,  misrepresented  en- 
tirely their  real  conditions ;  that  they  werie 
playing  a  part ;  or  that  their  habits,  manners 
and  condition,  were  the  very  reverse  of  what 

I  be- 
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{  beheld.  To  secure  more  eflectually 
against  any  thing  like  a  coloured  or  preme<^ 
ditated  story^  I  have  been  accustomed  to 
associate  amongst  the  natives,  where  my 
name  and  person  were  unknown;  and  it 
will  be  allowed,  that  the  information  which 
can  be  collected  from  these  classes  in  this 
manner^  where  ignorance  of  your  condition 
encourages  them  to  be  communicative,  and 
familiarity  removes  suspicion,  bids  fair  to 
be  correct. 


In  the  discharge  of  my  duty,  in  a  troubled- 
some  Zi/ifeA,  (the  Twenty-four  Pergunnahs), 
in  July  1812,  I  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
taken  ill  of  a  complaint  in  the  lungd  ;  and 
after  having,  in  vain,  tried  the  air  of  the 
upper  stations,  I  was  reduced  to  the  unplea- 
sant necessity  of  taking  a  voyage  to  St. 
Helena.  The  arrangement  of  these  Notes 
into  their  present  form,  constituted  my  prin- 
cipal amusement  at  sea,  and  the  perusal  of 

B  4  those 
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tliose  works  which  I  could  procure  in  Cal- 
cutta^  and  which ^  either  priucipally  or  iu* 
cidentally^  treat  of  some  of  the  subjects 
embraced  by  this  Essay.  The  chief  of  these 
were,^  Grant  ^^  on  the  ZmincIaT^  Tenures 
of  India/'  Law  '^  on  the  Resources  of 
*'  Bengal/'  Paton  ^^  on  Asiatic  Monar- 
^^  chies/'  CoLEBROOKE  '^  on  the  Husban- 
<<  dry  of  Bengal^''  the  Supplementary  Vo* 
lume  to  the  Digest  of  the  Regulations 
by  the  Elder  Mr*  Coi^ebrooke^  and  Mr. 
Ward's  work  "  on  the  Hindoos/' 

It  was  a  matter  of  considerable  satis- 
faction to  me^  that,  after  the  perusal  of 
these,  works,  I  did  not  find  it  necessary  to 
alter  any  of  the  opinions  I  had  already 
formed,  either  on  the  subject  of  the  Native 
Character,  the  ^rand  question  of  the  Ze- 
mindary  Tenure,  or  the  defects  of  the  Sys- 
tem of   Police.     On  the  contrary,    their 

perusal 
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perusal  has  added  confirmadon  to  these 
opinions.^ 

It  may  natorallj  be  asked,  how  it  should 
happen,  that  men  of  the  most  distmgaish- 
ed  talents,  and  who,  from  their  long  resi- 
dence in  the  country,  ought  to  be  capable 
of  forming  a  correct  judgment,  have  hither- 
to misled  the  public  opinion  upon  these  sub- 
jects }  To  this  it  can  only  be  answered. 
That,  howerer  eminent  the  talents  of  these 
^reat  men,  their  high  and  dignified  station 

prevented 


•  Since  my  arrival  at  St.  Helena,  I  hare  been  fevour- 
ed  with  the  perusal  of  the  w©rk  of  the  present  Cover- 
nor  of  the  isknd,  Colonel  Wilks,  on  tiie  History  of  the 
Sooth  of  India^  and  also  of  the  First  Report  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  Indian  Affairs ;  and  it  is.  most  flatter- 
ing to  me  to  find,  in  Iwth  of  these  works,  but  particu- 
larly in  the  Appendix  to  the  History  of  the  South  of 
India,  some  of  those  opinions  I  had  ventured  to  give, 
•upported  and  elucidated  with  great  ability,  and  a  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  the  native  character. 
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pre?eoted   the  possibility  of  their  mixing 
familiarly^  and  entering  into  conversation 
'      with  the  peasantry  of  the  country,  and  that 
I      every  other  source  of  information  was  partial 
^    and  interested.   Those  Servants  of  the  Com- 
I     pany,  to  whose  exertions  we  owe  the  Per- 
petual  Settlement^  having  once  committed 
an  error  in   too  precipitately   yielding  to 
the  anxious  desire  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment for    this   unfortunate   settlement  of 
the  land,  had  shut  their  ears  to  all  cool 
argument  on  the  subject,  and  closed  their 
eyes  on  the  real  situation  of  the  country. 
From  them  nothing,  therefore,  could  be  ex- 
pected. 

The  higher  ranks  of  the  natives,  whose 
families  were  to  be  enriched  and  ennobled 
by  their  becoming  the  proprietors  of  the 
land^  and  the  officers  of  our  Courts,  who 
well  knew  they  should  come  in  for  a  share, 
both  of  these  were  naturally  eager  for  the 
new  system.      The  peasantry^  the  Myots 

alone 
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alone  would  have  told  a  very  dififerent  tale, 
but  they  were  awed  into  silence.  How 
should  it  have  been  otherwise  ?  Against  the 
Supreme  and  Ruling  Authority,  against  the 
Officers  of  Government,  against  the  great 
landed  proprietors,  against  the  powerful 
body  of  the  native  officers  of  our  Courts, 
what  could  the  Ryots  effect } 

One  Chapter  is  purposely  devoted  to  a  des- 
cription of  the  effects  of  the  arrangement  of 
Government  respecting  the  Land  Settlement, 
and  the  picture  there  given  of  the  present  si- 
tuation of  Bengal  is  not  exaggerated.  From 
whatever  causes  it  may  have  proceeded,  such 
is  at  present  the  actusd  situation  of  things. 
And  yet  such  is  the  strong  prejudice  upon 
the  other  side  of  the  question,  that  one  is 
more  likely  to  be  condemned  than  applaud- 
ed for  telling  the  truth.  This  does  not  in- 
timidate me  :  ^^  Potestas  modo  verdendi  in 
*'  publicum  sity  dicendipericulum  nan  recuso.^^ 

It 
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It  is  impossible  that  I  should  sit  in  a  Civil 
Coart^  and  daily  have  causes  brought  before 
me^  in  which  it  appears  that  the  unhappy 
jRyots  still  cling  to  their  property  y — ^till  m 
their  necessities  dispose  of  this  property  by 
sate,  mortgage,  and  other  methods, — it  is 
impossible  that  I  should  see  this^  and  yet  be* 
Ueve^  that  in  this  property  they  have  no  right. 
There  is  not  a  Judge  or  Magistrate  in  Ben- 
gal^ whose  unbiassed  opinion  will  not  cor^ 
roborate  this  statement 


From  conversations  with  the  natives  id 
the  Upper  Provinces*^  I  am  convinced  that 

the 


*  I  went  ashore  one  evening  at  a  small  village  near 
Buxar,  and  being  unattended,  I  found  it  easy  to  enterin* 
to  a  &niiliar  conversation  with  the  principal  Ryais.  They 
^id  they  had  resided  on  their  lands  for  ten  or  twelve 
generations  :  Thai  the  Zemindars  had  never  aUempied, 
nor  eouU  they  dispossess  them.  They  pay  at  the  rate  of 
3S0  rupees  rent  for  100  bigahs^  and  this  rate  has  ne^er 

increased 
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the  same  ideas  prevail  there ;  and  from  Co* 
ionel  WiLKs's  very  able  disquisition^  in  the 
5th  Chapter  of  his  work,  as  well  as  from  the 
corroborative  proofs  of  the  same  facts  which 
I  have  heard  from  himself  during  the  time 
that  I  enjoyed  his  society  at  St.  Helena,  it 
is  evident  to  me,  that  the  same  order  of 
things  is  prevalent  also  in  the  South  of  In« 
dia.  I  have,  moreover,  understood,  that  in 
England  the  opinions  formerly  entertained 

on 


iaeraased  nor  diminished.  The  trees  an  the  land  are  their 
amn.  The  Zemindars  could  not  cut  them,  but  Hiej/  {the 
Ryots)  could,  and  without  asking  leave  of  the  Zemindars. 
They  are  the  owners  of  the  land,  and  the  Talookdars  on- 
ly receive  the  rents,  and  had  no  interference  whatever 
with  the  management  of  the  land.  They  say,  iheir  la- 
thers recollected  the  time  when  they  lived  without  the 
assistance  of  the  Mahajuns  (or  money-lenders,  a  pecu* 
liar  set  of  men,  whose  profession  will  be  afterwards  des- 
cribed), but  for  along  time  past  they  have  been  reduced 
to  the  alternative  of  employ  ing  Mahajuns.  The  village 
PuUDarries  (or  Registers)  are,  among  them,  the  servants 
of  the  Rj/ots,  not  of  the  Zemindars. 
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on  the  subject  of  the  Zemindary  Tenure 
have  undergone  a  very  great  revolution, 
and  that  there  are  not  now  many  to  be  found 
who  sincerely  defend  the  arrangement  which 
has  been  made,  or  who  do  not,  in  their  own 
minds,  believe  that  a  very  fatal  error  has 
been  committed,  r 


One  of  the  chief  objects  of  this  Essay  is, 
to  evince,  that  this  error,  although  great, 
is  not  irremediable :  That,  without  altering 
the  present  arrangement  regarding  the  Per- 
petual Settlement,  much  may  yet  be  done 
for  the  unfortunate  peasantry  of  India.  The 
eflfects  produced  by  the  errors  of  this  ar- 
rangement have  been  indeed  pointed  out ; 
but  I  must  again  repeat,  that  this  very  ar- 
rangement may,  with  a  few  modifications, 
be  still  rendered  subservient  to  the  prospe- 
rity of  the  Company  and  the  happiness  of 
the  natives.  It  yet  lies  in  the  power  of  Go- 
vernment to  rescind  their  last  regulation  re- 
garding 
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garding  the  authority  of  the  Zemindars  to 
follow  their  own  pleasure  in  giving  leases  of 
their  lands;  and,  instead  of  allowing  the 
Zemindars  to  let  out  their  lands  on  what- 
ever termSy  and  for  whatever  period  thej 
choose^  they  may  be  required  to  grant  writ- 
ten leases.     They  may  be  required  to  grant 
these  leases   for  a  longer  period  of  endu- 
rance, thereby  making  it  the  real  interest  of 
the'  Byofs  to  improve  the  land.     The  ob*- 
Doxioos  clause  in  this  regulation,  and  of 
w^ch  the  landholders  have  made  so  bad  a 
use,  is  this :  '^  And  the  proprietors  of  land 
'^  Asd\  henceforth  be  considered  competent 
^^  to  grant  leases  to  their  dependant  Talook^ 
**  dor^^under-farmers,  ^nd  By ots^  and  tore- 
^f  ceive  correspondent  engagements  from 
^^  each  of  these  classes,  or  any  other  classes 
^^  of  tenants,  according  to  such  form  as  the 
^'  contradingpartiesmaydeemnsostconvem* 
*'  ent  and  most  conducive  to  their  respective 
*^  tnterests.'*    Now,  the  form  the  most  con* 

venient 
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Teoient  and  highly  conducive  ti>  their  pre- 
sent interests^  they  have  adopted^  in  giving 
merely  a  verbal  agreement  instead  of  a  writ- 
ten lease.  It  is  this  which  oppresses  the 
peasant.  The  practice^  indeed,  was  former- 
ly frequent,  but  it  is  now  publicly  sanction- 
ed by  Government 

It  has  been  frequently  argued,  that  Go- 

•- .  * 

vernment  have  solemnly  pledged  themselves 
to  the  Zemindars  not  to  interfere  with  their 
arrangements.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that 
their  word  has  been  pledged,  also,  to  support 
^  the  ByotSy  and  that  having  once  broken  this 
promise,  there  would  be  a  merit  in  redeem- 
ing kt.  The  Zemindars  have  shewn  them- 
selves every  way  unworthy  of  the  confideace 
reposed  in  them.  The  country  has  not  cmly 
decreased  in  value,  by  their  increasing  mis- 
management ;  but  such  is  now  the  extremi- 
ty of  wretchedness  to  which  they  have  re- 
duced the  Ryots y  that  gang-robbery  or  JDa- 

coUy^ 


^ 
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cmty^  an  evil  too  comnion  in  our  Indiati' 
dominious,  but  fostered  of  late  years  by  the  .  i 
excessive  misery  and  indigence  of  the  pea-  / 
santry,  has  arisen  to  an  alarming  height^  and 
begins  to  threaten  the  most, serious  conse-* 
qoences.  An  account  of  this  evil,  with  a 
few  suggestions  for  its  removal,  are  among 
the  objects  of  this  Essay. 

Daring  the  years  1808,  1609,  and  1810, 

when  Dacoity  was  at  its  height  in  the  TAU 

kA$  round  Calcutta,  the  writer  of  this  work 

WAS  employed  ipthe  interior  of  many  of  these 

ZMah^y  but  more  especially  in  Nuddea  and 

Nattore^  andsince  that  timein  Zr^AHoogly, 

and  the  Twenty-four  Pergunnahs.    During 

these  periods,  he  enjoyed  very  favourable 

opportunities    of    obtaining   information. 

Amongst  these  was  a  personal  acquaintance, 

as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  the  opinions,  and 

9  minute  inspecticm  of  the  practice  of  tho8« 

Magistrates,  who  may  be  truly  said,  by  their 

voi>.  I.  c  exertions. 
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exertions,  to  have  annihilated,  for  the  time^ 
the  system  of  gang-robbery,  and  to  hare 
restored  peace  and  tranquillity  to  thecoantry. 
These  were,  Mr.  John  £i.iot,  Mr.  Blag* 
QUiERE,  Mr.  Batly,  and  Mr.  Chabjlbs 
Patton.  In  mentioning  these  names,  it  is 
by  no  means  intended  to  exclude  from  their 
deserved  share  of  praise,  a  great  number  of 
useful  and  intelligent  Magistrates,  who  uni* 
ted  their  exertions  to  those  of  the  above* 
mentioned  gentlemen.  All  assisted  in  the 
arduous  task,  but  these  devoted  their  days 
and  nights  to  this  sole  object,  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  which  they  had  pledged  them- 
selves to  Government.  The  unceasing  exer- 
tions of  the  last-mentioned  gentleman  (Mr, 
Patton),  who,  by  a  policy  too  common  iu 
India,  as  soon  as  he  had  restored  quiet  to 
oueZillahy  was  removed  to  another,  promised 
socm  to  undermine  a  constitution  not  natu- 
rally strong,  and  which  was  impaired  by  aft 
ardent  and  sanguine  temper  and  zeal  for  the 

service^ 
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Ktrice,  which  no  thought  of  self  ever  res* 
trained.  He  accordingly  sunk  under  these 
exertions.  The  Company  have  in  him  lost 
one  of  the  most  able  of  their  Magistrates. 
Employed  under  the  eye  of  these  Magistrates, 
with  a  commission  which  enabled  him  to 
command  the  exertions^  and  to  avail  himself 
of  the  information  of  the  native  police- 
oflficers ;  attended  by  a  large  body  of  Goin-' 
du»  who  had  themselves  been  gang-rob« 
bers;  die  Author  was  for  eight  months 
constantly  engaged  in  the  interipr  of  Zillah 
Noddea,  in  the  apprehension  and  trial  of 
DaeaiU.  He  had  at  that  time  no  unfavour- 
able opportunity  of  estimating  the  merits  of 
the  Gamda  System,  or  the  use  of  Espionage, 
on  which  there  are  so  many  and  such  con- 
trary opinions. 

-  That  the  outrages  committed  by  Dacaits^ 
Burglars,  Thieves,  and  other  descriptions  6f 
notorioiu characters,  have  of  late yearsgreat- 

c  2  ly 
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ly  increased ;  that  the  state  of  liceotiousoess 
and  insubordination  which  prevails  in  the 
country  is  peculiarly  alarming,  and  calls 
loudly  for  redress ;  must  be  well  known,  to 
every  one  who  has  been  employed  in  the 
judicial  branch  of  the  service*  It  must, 
therefore,  appear  astonishing,  that  hitherto 
so  very  little  regard  has  been  paid  to  this 
subject,  that  none  of  those  able  men,  whose 
experience,  proceeding  from  long  residence 
in  the  country,  would  entitle  them  to  make 
the  attempt,  have  bestowed  their  attention^ 
or  directed  their  talents  to  so  important  a 
matter,  or  have  made  known  their  researches 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public* 

The 


*  It  is  of  course  not  here  meant,  that  tiieir  attention 
has  not  been,  in  the  course  of  their  professional  duties, 
directed  to  many  of  the  subjects  connected  with  such  an 
inquiry,  but  that  no  work  towards  a  general  elucidation 
of  the  subject,  in  its  various  branches,  has  hitherto  been 
attempted. 
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Hie  general  utility  of  such  studies  is  uoi- 
rersallj  acknowledged^  and  the  state  of  the 
country  seems  to  point  out  how  particular- 
ly useful  they  would  be  at  the  present  mo^ 
ment.  From  various  causes,  which  I  shall 
endeavour  to  enumerate,  the  power  of  the 
depredators,  and  their  ability  in  executing 
their  plans,  is  so  much  increased,  that  the 
European  character,  (as  has  been  evinced.in 
wme  \ate  instances*),  begins  no  longer  to 
oofflmand  that  respect,  or  to  inspire  that 
aire,  which  prodaced  such  admirable  effects 
at  the  period  of  our  first  liettlement.  I  trust, 
therefore,  that  the  considerations  on  the 
subjects  of  Police  which  are  included  in  this 
Essay,  may,  for  these  reasons,  be  deemed 
neither  uninteresting  nor  unimportant. 

c  3  It 

*  I  allude  to  the  attaek»  committed  on  Messrs.  Fad- 
dy and  Ltdtard,  and  on  Mr.  Smith  of  the  Cm] 
Service,  in  ZiUah  Kisbnagur. 
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•  It  was^  and  is  still  my  intention^  if  my 
health  should  be  restored  to  me,  to  go  on, 
collecting  materials,  and,  from  time  to  time, 
to  arrange  them ;  but  if  any  one  hint  given 
in  the  course  of  the  present  Essay,  should 
induce  any  of  those  more  able  men  whom  I 
have  mentioned,  to  take  the  subject  from 
me,  I  will  yield  it,  and  the  materials  I  may 
possess,  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  As  the 
notes  were  made  without  arrangement  at 
first,  and  before  the  idea  of  putting  them 
into  their  present  form  suggested  itself,  and 
as  the  arrangement  has  been  made  on  board 
ship,  where  I  had  no  opportunities  of  refer- 
ence to  the  sources  of  information  on  which 
I  had  formerly  relied,  (namely^  the  native 
Courts,  and  the  living  authorities  in  the  dis* 
tricts  in  which  I  had  served ;)  I  have,  in 
many  instances,  been  forced  to  rely  on  my 
memory ;  and  as  the  greater  part  has  been 
written  during  very  ill  health,  it  is  hoped 
that  many  inaccuracies  will  be  pardoned. 

«  Those 
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^'  Those  who  attempt  mach^  seldom  fail  to 
''  perform  more  than  those  who  never  de- 
'^  viate  from  the  common  course  of  action. 
^'  It  is  therefore  just  to  encourage  those  who 
^'  attempt  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  Art 
^^  and  Science;  for  even  when  they  fail^  they 
''  may  benefit  the  world  by  their  miscar- 
"  riage/'  ♦  I  had  in  view  to  improve  my- 
self and  to  be  of  some  use  to  others^  begin- 
ning their  education  in  the  judicial  line;  but 
me  chief  object,  in  throwing  these  remarks 
together,  was  at  first  of  a  different  nature. 
I  imagined,  that  were  I  to  commit  to  paper 
my  remarks  as  I  went  along,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  my  practice  as  an  Assistant,  I 
should  not  only  impress  more  firmly  on  my 
mind  tbe  various  objects  worthy  of  atten- 
tioDy  but  by  a  retrospect,  after  years  should 
bare  given  me  more  experience,  I  should 
be  able  to  perceive  their  defects,  and  to  cor- 

c  4  rect 


*  Dr.  Johnson. 
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rect  them.  I  am  coDvinced,  that  when  we 
are  anxious  to  obtain  information,  and  im- 
prove our  knowledge  on  any  subject,  we 
would  do  well  to  observe  the  advice  of  an 
eminent  Lawyer  and  Philosopher,  who,  in 
conversation  with  a  young  friend^  who  la- 
mented to  him  his  want  of  knowledge  on 
some  subject,  said  to  him,  ^'  Go  and  write  a 
"  book  on  it."  ^ 


I  have  to  apologise,  that  the  arrangement 
of  this  Essay  is  not  perhaps  sufficiently  sys« 
tematical ;  yet  the  division  adopted  is  that 
which  naturally  suggested  itself.  The  first 
chapter  is  particularly  devoted  to  conside- 
rations on  the  situation  of  the  Young  Civi<* 
lians,  on  their  first  arrival  in  India ;  their 
studies  in  College,  and  their  first  appoint- 
ments  in  the  Service.  I  have  next,  by  at* 
tempting  a  gieneral  description  of  the  Coun- 
try, 
I  •  -       ■  ... 

*  Lord  Kames. 
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trj^  and  the  nature  of  its  Goyerament,  and 
by  a  few  observations  on  the  English  and 
Native  Coarts,  endeavoured  to  give  some 
idea  of  that  situation  in  which,  as  Servants 
of  the  Company,  they  will  eventually  be  pla- 
ced^ and  the  duties  they  will  be  called  upon 
to  perform.  In  the  Third  Chapter,  the  Cha- 
racter of  the  Natives,  and  the  Causes  of  De^ 
linquency  in  India,  are  particularly  exami- 
ned; and  the  same  subject,  including  the 
evils  originating  in  the  Zemindary  System, 
and  the  Condition  of  the  Land  Tenures^  is 
continued  throughout  the  Fourth.      The 
subject  of  Indian  Police,  the  Difficulties  at- 
tending the  Trial  of  Delinquents,  arising 
from  the  nature  of  native  evidence,  is  dis- 
cussed in  the  Fifth  Chapter,  at  considerable 
length ;  and  the  Essay  is  concluded  by  Ob- 
servations, in  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Chapi- 
ters, on  the  present  Condition  of  the  Jails 
of  India,  and  a  few  Hints  for  their  Improve- 
ment. 
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CHAP.  I. 

TIB     SITUATION     OP     THE     YOUNG     WRITEBS, 

TBSJK  PREVIOUS  EDUCATION, — THEIR  DEBTS 
CONTRACTED  AT  COLLEGE,— THEIR  STUDIES 
THERE, — OF  THE  COLLEGES  OF  HERTFORD  AND 
FORT-WILLIAM, — CHOICE    OF    THEIR    LINE     IN 

s 

THE  SERVICE,   8^. 

Thb  most  important  period  to  a  Yoang 
Civilian^  is  that  which  he  passes  after  hk 
arrival  in  the  East,  and  previous  to  his  en- 
tering on  th«  public  service.  To  this  pe* 
riod  may  be  added  those  years  devoted  by 
his  parents  to  the  finishing  of  his  European 
education^  and  to  the  acquisition  of  those 

accomplishments 
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accomplishments  which  are  to  fit  him  for 
society.  This  portion  of  his  time  is  very 
diflerently  employed  by  different  parents; 
but  it  seems  to  be  the  general  wish  of  all, 
that  the  boy  whom  they  are  so  soon  to  lose^ 
should  imbibe  a  taste  for  the  pleasures  of 
home^  and  the  society  of  his  iriends,  ere  he 
quits  them  for  a  new  world. 

•       ■ 

Natural  affection,  and  the  desire  that  early 

impressions  of  domestic  enjoyment  should 

~* 
promote  in  the  young  adventurer,  such  ex- 
ertions as  will  insure  a  speedy  and  honour- 
able return  to  his  native  country,  combine 
to  render  this  desire  in  the  parents  highly 
laudable.  It  may  also  be  well,  that  the 
young  man  'should  learn  somewhat  of  the 
manners  of  the  world  under  the  eye  of  his 
parent,  ereheisseilt  ta  study  them  alone; 
Our  ideas,  however,  on  what  constitutes  the 
pleasures  of  homey  are,^  according  to  the  sa» 
ciety  in  which  we  live^  exceedingly  various. 
The  "very  liberal  footing  on  which  the  Civil 

Servants 
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Servants  of  the  Company'  are  placed,  has 
rendered  the  appointment  to  a  writership  an 
object  worthy  the  attention  of  even  the  most 
distioguished  fiBoniltes  :  And  where  the  pa« 
rents  pass  their  time  in  the  scenes  of  gay  and 
fashionahle  life,  and  derive  their  pleasures 
and  their  criterion  of  happiness  from  these, 
it  will  be  to  a  participation  in  them  albne 
i^t  the  young  man  will  be  called.     Equal 
affiactioD  will  probably  promote  equal*  anxie- 
ty in  both  his  parents  to  introduce  him  into 
tbeir  respective  circles  of  attraction.     The 
father^  .perhaps,  is  devoted  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  field.      Here,   then,   the  hounds^ 
aod   all  those    accomplishments    requisite 
to  fit  him  to  follow  this  sport ;  the  most 
celebrated  repositories,  where  he  may^re*- 
ceive  practical  instructions  in  the  science 
of  Aorse^/fe^A,*— Newmarket,  in  whose  varied 
and  singular  scenes,  and  in  the  society  of 
whose  jockeys  and  racers,  he  will  be  taught 
to  recognise  all  that  is  ^^  great  and  excel- 
'^  lent :'' — ^these  and  such  other  institutions 

will. 
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I,  in  many  instances,  be  found  to  consti* 
tate  that  initiatory  school,  in  which,  daring 
the  period  previous  to  his  quitting  Europe, 
he  is  ^^  to  learn  to  emulate  his  father's 
"  fame/' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  more  gentle  ac- 
complishments of  dressings  dancing,  visit- 
tag  shops  and  auctions,  going  to  routs,  and 
attending  card  parties, '  are,  in  their  turn, 
often  encouraged  by  the  mother.     As  we 

m 

\ 

d<Mibly  prize  what  we  are  soon  to  lose,  the 
boy  is  every  where  in  demand,  every  where 
oaressed  and  encouraged,  and^  naturally 
searching  for  the  reason  of  his  popularity, 
finds  a  vcfry  sufficient  one  in  his  present  ac- 
cranplishments.  These,  therefore,  he  care- 
fully imports  with  him  to  India,  and  h^ 
there  finds  a  similar,  if  not  a  better  field  for 

their  display.* 

In 


. '  *  Tbefearof  being  reckoned  national,  a  fiiult  so  com*- 
monly  attributed  to  thd  Scotcb,  will  not  prevent  me  from 

observing^ 
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iDlodia,  thatgreatdesideralmni  Money,  is 
ever  to  be  found.  The  kind  Bengalee  Ba^ 
boas,  (jsL  set  of  money-lenders,  whose  profes- 
sion will  be  afterwards  more  particularly  ex- 
plained,} are  always  at  hand.  The  young 
Cinlian  is  expected,  as  last  from  home,  to 
set  the  fashions,  and  in  his  eqoipage,  dress, 
stod,  furniture  and  table,  he  is  accounted 
nothings  if  he  does  not  exceed,  or  at  least 
ecpiaL  his  companions. 

It  has  frequently  been  matter  of  astonish- 
ment,  in   what  manner  the  debts  of  the 

young 

!■■    1  11  ■■■-■-  ■■■■  I  I  ■>     I       I     I     < 

obsenring,  that  most  of  the  errors  here  mentioned  are 
confined  to  the  education  of  Englishmen.  In  Scotland, 
such  hititude  is  not  allowed ;  more  attention  is  paid  to 
moral  and  religious  principles,  and  the  consequences  are 
seen  in  the  conduct  of  theyonngmen  from  that  country* 
Theyaremorecarefolandeconomical  than  their Eoglish 
eompanioDS.  The  highly  coloured,  but  genuine  picture 
hereafter  given  of  a  Young  Writer,  is  howevei',  by  no 
means  to  be  considered  as  applying  to  all  the  young  Eng- 
liAmen  who  go  out  to  India :  but  of  late  years,  the  like- 
new  will  be  frequently  recognised.;  and  many  young 
Scotchmen  have  most  foolishly  copied  from  the  picture. 
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joQBg  Writers,  could  amoqnt  to  the  enbr* 
raous  sums,  which  we  soofteji  hear  of.  This 
subject  is  desenriog  of  the. greatest;  atten* 
tioD.  It  will  be  of  mdre  than  common  im«? 
poTJfcance.  to  those  who^  have  yet  to  karni 
and  who  remain,  oftep!  incredulous. of  the 
fkcty  till  experience^  too.  dearly  bought,  may 
inform  them-  of  its  truth.  A  few  considera- 
tions on  this  pointy  therefore,  willneither  be 
useless  nor  impertinent. 

The  ori^n  of  suph  a  yery  high  expendi-» 
ture,  in  nien  so  young,  may  be  traced  to 
two  principal  causes.  To  the  facility  with 
which  a  large  sum,  (in  every  case  to  the 
amount  of  10,000  or  12,000  rupees),  is  ob- 
tained by  any  Writer  in  his  first  year's  resi- 
dence in  Calcutta,  and  to  those  liberal  ideas, 
as  they  are  denominated,  which  they  have  of 
money  matters.  In  plainer  terms,  to  that 
shameful  want  of  principle,  which  permits 
their  spending  any  sum  of  money,  the  pro* 

■ 

perty  of  another,  where  the  day  of  payment 

is 
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is  at  a  distance,  id  some  cases,  where  the 
arrival  of  such  a  day  is  impossible.  This 
want  of  principle  prevails  among  the  young 
inen^  to  a  degree  which  will  scarcely  be  cre- 
dited. A  writer,  on  his  first  arrival,  per- 
haps brings  with  him  a  letter  of  credit,  on  a 
house  of  business,  for  the  amount  of  ^500, 
or  4000  rupees  j  for,  in  the  estimation  even 
of  the  inost  liberal  parents,  this  is  deemed  a 
suffident  sum  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  as  little  as 
the  young  man  may  require,  (if  he  is  care- 
M),  to  furnish  hia  house,  and  to  purchase 
the  necessary  articles  of  equipment.  That 
he  should  have  this  sum  of  money  at  his 
command,  on  his  first  arrival,  is  often  pro- 
ductive of  good  consequences.  But  it.  is 
only  productive  of  such  consequences,  when 
the  young  man  is  careful,  or,  to  give  it  a 
more  just,  and  less  exceptionable  term,  is 
strictly  honourable.  In  many  instances, 
where  those  rigid  principles  have  not  been 
inculcated,  it  would  be  better  to  allow  him 
nothing  :  for  often  this  allowance  acts  as  a 
VOL,  I.  D  single 
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single  drop  in  the  ocean ;  and  when  it  is 
swallowed  up,  if  the  house  of  agency  will 
lend  no  moce^  then  the  native  Baman  or 
Baboo  is  employed.  To  those  unacquainted 
with  this  pestiferous  class  of  men,  same 
explanation  is  necessary. 

The  Baboo  of  Writers'  Buildings  is  some 
native  of  property,  who  makes  the  best  use 
of  his  ready  money  in  lending  it  to  the 
young  civilians.  The  interest  charged  for 
the  loan  is  generally  1 2  per  cent.  This  high 
interest,  and  the  blamable  facility  with 
which  these  natives  advance  their  money, 
are  amongst  the  most  trifling  of  the  evils 
thence  resulting.  When  a  sum  of  any  mag-» 
nitude  is  advanced  by  a  Baboo,  one  of  his 
poor  and  needy  relations  is  received  into 
the  house  of  the  borrower,  and  forms  from 
that  period,  till  the  debt  is  paid,  one  of  his 
establishment  This  Sircar,  as  he  is  called, 
receives  wages  from  the  young  civilian 
whom  the  Baboo  has  obliged.     His  noD^« 

nal 
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lial  employmeDt  is  to  keep  accounts  of  the 
erpenditure  of  the  household ^  and  the  sums 
advanced  by  the  Baboo.     HU  actual  duties 
are^  to  insinuate  himself  by  that  address 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  Bengalee^  ipto  the 
mjinagement  of  the  family^  and  having  ac« 
complished  this,  tp  enrich  himself  by  every 
species  of  knavery.     To  cheat  in  all  the  ar-> 
ticles  be   purchases,  enhance  the  price  of 
every  commodity,  by  insisting  on  a  regular 
per-ceotage  from  the  dealei^,  and  to  supply 
every  want  of  the  young  man,  by  immediate 
advanoes  of  money.     This  vile  and  uncom- 
aion  ftpecies  of  knave,  holds  his  situation  by 
a  very  securjs  tenure.     Should  the  borrower 
refuse  to  comply  with  the  custom  of  the 
country,  by  denying  the  Sircar  admittance 
into  Ifis  household,  the   loan  is  refused ; 
sbould  ]tie  presume  to  complain  of  his  exac* 
tiqpEU,  the  ioimediate  payment  is  demanded* 
Such  a  ^ccNdtlition^  the  Baboo  is  well  aware, 
caoDot  be  coi»pKjed  with.    The  imposition, 
^Iffcfiote,  oi  the  /Sfrcar,  increases  with  the 

D  2  security 
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security  of  his  tenure,  and  the  certainty  of 
escape. 

Such  is  the  relative  situation  of  the  youngs 
Writer,  the  Baboo  and  his  Sircar,  whilst  the 
Civilian  continues  in  College.  The  field  of 
spoil  only  opens  upon  a  promotion  to  an  ap- 
pointment. If  the  situation  is  worthy  of  his 
attention,  the  Baboo  himself  accompanies 
him  to  his  station,  and  insists  upon  being 
employed  in  some  official  situation.  If  his 
request  is  resisted,  a  sight  of  his  bond  will 
speedily  enforce  compliance.  If  the  appoint- 
ment is  one  of  an  inferior  nature,  the  Baboo 
remains,  but  dispatches  one,  or  perhaps  more, 
of  his  Sircars.  These,  in  addition  to  their 
fcMrmer  avocations  in  the  household,  are  now 
presented  with  some  of  the  lower  offices  in 
the  court  or  district  in  which  their  Euro* 
pean  master  is  employed  ;  a  greater  field  is 
opened  for  their  exertion,  and  nobler  ob* 
jects  of  pillage  present  themselves.  The 
same  spirit  of  cunning  and  avidity  for  gain 

which 
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which  at  once  covered  and  increased  their 
more  paltry  exactions,  accompanies  them 
still  in  their  higher  situations.     Directed  hy 
their  employer  the  Baboo^  they  intermeddle 
with  all  the  official  concerns  of  their  master. 
By  their  falsehood,  and  utter  want  of  prin- 
ciple, they  colour  the  cases  which  come  be* 
fore  him  ;  they  quash  the  complaints  of  the 
more  unfortunate  natives,  who  have  not  mo- 
ney to  ofier  as  a  bribe ;  they  promote  the 
cause  of  injustice,  and  defeat  the  purposes 
of  benevolence ;  and  by  receiving  money  (in 
the  name  of  their  youfig  master) y  by  what- 
ever hands  it  is  offered,  they  degrade  the 
European  character,  pervert  the  law,  and 
contaminate  the  sources  of  public  justice. 
The  account^  in  the  mean  time,  is  running 
on  at  interest  to  an  indefinite  amount.     It  is 
s^dom^   if  ever,   that  the  young  Writer 
troubles  himself  with  looking  into  his  own 
affidrs^  and  when  he  does,  his  astonishment 
lasts  but  a  short  time ;  nor  is  it  often  suc- 
ceeded by  good  resdutions :  on  the  contrary, 

D  3  how 
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how  often  do  we  bear  the  young  men  assert , 
that  they  never  can  pay  their  debts^  so  to 
what  good  purpose  should  they  retrench 
their  expences. 

In  India,  from  the  effects  of  the  climate, 
no  European  ever  walks:  equipage  and 
horses,  therefore,  become  an  unavoidable 
article  of  expense.  From  the  circumstan- 
ces, that  all  classes  in  Calcutta,  even  the 
lowest  European,  must  of  necessity  employ 
a  carriage  or  horse,  it  is  natural  that  the 
young  civilians  should  be  anxious,  by  the 
superior  richness  and  variety  of  their  equi- 
page, to  mark  that  distinction  of  rank  to 
which  they  have  been  accustomed  in  Eu- 
rope ;  and  when  we  add  to  these  more  ra- 
tional causes,  the  love  of  novelty,  the  desire 
of  change,  the  passion  for  expense,  and  the 
ridiculdus  and  empty  anxiety  to  exceed 
their  companions,  not  in  the  higher  walks 
of  science,  or  of  literature,  but  in  the  supe- 
rior extravagance  bf  their  dress,  or  their 

table. 
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table,  or  their  equipage^  we  shall  discover 
some  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  great^ 
and  yet  very  frequent  amount,  of  the  colle- 
gian's   expenditure.^      The    operation    of 

B  4  these 


■*-*-*^ — ^--   - '  ■  I  


*  Of  all  these,  the  expense  of  equipage  and  horses  is 
the  most  &tal.    In  equipaf  e,  novelty  is  every  thing,  and 
itaffects  the  bujer  as  well  as  the  seller.    A  new  carriage 
nbought;  the  price  is  high,  because  it  is  fashionable  and 
new.    It  is  driven  awhile,  loses  its  new  look,  and  be- 
eames  unfashionable.    It  must  now  be  sold ;  but  now  it 
oolj  brings  half  price ;  and  deducting  the  interest  of  the 
money  laid  out,  that  half  price  becomes  less  t  a  new  one 
must  be  bought.    Thus,  on  each  successive  change,  a 
large  sum  of  money  is  lost.    Add  to  this  the  constant 
repairs,  the  expense  of  harness,  whips,  &c.    But  the  de- 
sire  of  novelty  has  more  serious  effects  in  the  purchase 
of  horses.  These,  though  expensive  when  bought,  as  the 
young  men  generally  buy  them  from  each  other,  or  from 
livery  stables,  are  jet  veiy  common  in  India.    He  who 
would  make  a  superior  figure,  must,  therefore,  have  a 
great  number,  and  they  must  be  more  valuable  than 
the  common  run.    These  must  also  be  constantly  ex- 
dumged,  and  that  on  every  exchange  a  loss  ensues  few 
wiU  denj.    The  horse  Alls  in  estimation  from  your  de- 
sire 
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these  causes  is  greatly  fadlitated  by  the  cus<^ 
torn  of  giving  and  receiving  bills,  instead  of 
ready  money.  The  date  of  these  is,  or  at 
least  always  appears,  distant.  He  that  would 
dun  you  for  the  amount  of  these  bills,  is 
avoided  and  despised  by  his  more  easy  and 
fashionable  friends,  and,  as  long  as  paymenl 
is  not  insisted  on,  the  existence  of  the  debt 
never  occasions  a  thought.  The  young  men 
his  companions,  to  whom  the  civilian  owes 
money,  can  never  be  so  ungenerous  as  to 
require  payment.  His  tradesmen  follow 
this  good  example  for  some  time,  and,  in 
many  instances,  delay  sending  in  their  bills 
till  years  have  elapsed.  Their  employment, 
indeed,  in  some  measure,  depends  on  their 

being 


sire  to  part  with  him ;  for,  though  not  alwaj's  true^  the 
observation  is  in  every  one's  mouth,  ^^  That  nobody 
'<  sells  a  good  horse."  So  strong  is  this  desire  of  change, 
that  it  is  very  common  to  give  two  or  more  equally  va- 
luable horses  in  exchange  for  the  fiivourite  one,  on 
which  the  person  may  have  cast  his  eye. 
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being  above  receiving  ready  money,  and  the 
Baboo  J  last  of  any,  will  think  of  presehting 
his  claims.  He  is  drawing  an  enormous  in- 
terest, an  interest  which  doubles  the  capital 
every  eight  years ;  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
he  has,  through  the  peculations  of  his  Sir- 
cars ^  perhaps  twice  or  thrice  received  the 
amoont  of  his  loan.* 

Much 


*  k  few  observations  must  be  made  on  the  lesser  heads 
of  expense.  The  command  of  money  at  first,  and  the 
all-powerful  principle  of  imitation,  has  given  rise  to  a 
style  of  living  among  many  of  the  young  men,  the  ex- 
cessive folly  of  which  is  without  a  parallel  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  Their  furniture  must  be  of  the  most 
expensive  kind;  and,  when  out  of  fashion,  must  be  sent  to 
the  hammer,  and  sold  for  nothing.  The  expense  of  eve* 
ly  article  of  household-furniture,  when  made  by  Euro* 
peans,  as  the  young  Writer^s  must  be,  is,  in  India, 
immeoBe.  Bui  there  is  no  day  of  payment  mentioned  when 
the  article  is  purchased.  Their  tablea  must  be  supplied 
with  every  luxury.  They  keep  open  house.  They  drink 
extravagant  wines  ;'never  any  thing  under  Claret,  and  not 
unfreqwnUy^  Champaigne.    These  things  all  tell  in  the 

end. 
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Much  of  the  mischief  occafsioded  in  In- 
diaV  by  this  spirit  of  unprincipled  extrava* 
gance,  is  to  be  attributed  to  that  general 
countenance^  which  is  given  it  by  those  from 

whose 


end.  Extravagant  in  their  common  prices,  they  become 
more  so  when  the  Sircar  is  the  purchaser.  But  the  day 
of  payment  is  distant^  and  the  Baboo  continues  to  ^^  bked 
^^  freely. ^^  There  is,  then,  the  expense  of  a  retinue  of 
servants.  It  is  not  in  this  country  as  in  Europe,  where 
the  addition  of  a  horse  merely  adds  to  one's  debt  the  price 
pdLid,  and  the  food  he  eats.  Each  horse  must  here  have 
two  servants.  Thus  a  most  expensive  establishment  is 
increased  by  every  new  purchase.  Will  it  be  believed, 
that  the  establishment  of  servants,  entertained  by  a  b- 
shionable  young  writer,  amounts  seldom  to  less  than 
thirty  persons !  I  shall  enumerate  them,  and  though  in 
many  instances  I  might  add  to  the  number,  I  believe  I 
«hould  find  few  where  I  could  diminish. 

I  suppose  him  to  keep  four  horses ;  few  writers  of  any 
pretensions  to  fashion  have  less,  and  1  have  known  seve- 
ral instances  of  the  number  being  increased  to  ten.  This 
seldom  happens,  however,  and  the  following  is  the  com- 
mon list  ofservants :  Four  Sices  (or  grooms), — four  grass 
cuttttrs,— eight  bearers,-^two  ^^^^^^^^^(or  table  ser- 
vants); 
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whose  high  situation  we  might  look  for  a 
better  example.  How  few  that  have  not  resi- 
ded in  India  will  belieye^  that  he  who^know- 
ing  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  his  pay* 

ing 


Tants), — two,  Hookaburdar  (pipe  holder)  and  his  mate, 
— two  Hurharas  (or  running  footmen), — one  Dooria 
or  Mihter  (sweeper), — one  Bheestie  (water  carrier), — 
one  tailor, — one  Mussakhee  (link  boy)— -one  Khansama 
(steward), — one  Diirw(m(door  keeper), — two,  cook  and 
inmate ;  in  all,  thirty.  To  this  number  many  add  a  rid- 
ing boy,  a  private  Moanshee  (or  teacher),  and  if  out  of 
town,  a  gardener  and  assistant.  This  establishment  is 
not  entertained  for  a  trifle ;  but  all  must  be  of  a  piece, 
and  he  that  is  extravagantinonethingwill  be  so  ipall. 

The  debts  contracted  in  the  articles  of  clothes  are  by 
no  means  to  be  forgotten.  Here,  again,  novelty  and  fa- 
•thion  must  have  their  influence.  The  difierent  articles 
of  wearing  apparel,  when  purchased  from  the  first  houses 
are  very  expen»ve  in  India.  But  no  gay  Writer  can 
employ  any  but  the  first  houses.  The  day  of  payment 
is  distant,  and  never  thought  of.  The  tailors,  sadlers, 
shoemakers,  coachmakers,  and,  indeed,  all  tradesmen  in 
India,  are,  forthe  first  year  or  two,  the  kindest  and  most 
patient  people  on  the  &ce  of  the  earth.  At  last  it  is  ne- 
cessary 


V 
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ingthe  debts  already  contracted,  will  yetcon^ 
tinue  to  borrow  at  all  hands, — from  his  com- 
panions,  whom  he  unfeelingly  involves  in  his 
own  extravagance, — from  natives,  whose  re- 
lations  he  must  provide  for,  by  introducing 
corruption  and  knavery  into  the  administra- 
tion of  his  office, — ^from  tradesmen,  whose 

articles 


cessary  toadd  one  enormous  item  to  the  JBoftoo'^account, 
by  satisfying  the  claims  of  these  tradesmen.  I  am  cer- 
tain I  confine  myself  within  bounds,  when  I  give  the 
average  sum  of  10,000  rupees  to  clear  off  the  tradesmen's 
bills  contracted  during  a  residence  in  College.  Indepen- 
dent of  this,  the  gay  Writer  must  frequent  the  billiard 
table,  and  must  occasionally  lose  money  in  bets  at  horse 
races ;  must  subscribe  to  all  raffles ;  have  several  tickets 
in  the  lottery  ;  subscribe  to  public  places ;  charitable  in- 
stitutions; and  ordinaries  on  the  race-course.  He  must 
pay  jockeys  and  stable*keepers,  and  every  now  and  then 
buy  some  expensive  article,  to  shew  off  for  a  while;  now 
a  piece  of  furniture;  now  some  pictures ;  now  a  trinket. 
I  have  left  out  the  expenses  attending  the  college  life  of 
the  gamester  and  debauchee ;  which  characters  are,  I 
trust,  very  rare  in  our  service ;  but  are  yet  to  be  found. 
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articles  are  somedmes  bought  on  credit^  and 
sold  iDstantly^  to  procure  ready  money;  }vho 
has  lost  all  sense  of  honour,  all  the  pride 
of  independence,  and  who  is  utterly  dead 
to  every  feeling  of  generous  shame, — shall 
yet  be  admired  by  his  companions,  and 
encouraged  by  many,  amongst  the  elder 
part  of  the  society  of  Calcutta ;  by  that 
part  of  it  at  least,  ^hich  takes  the  lead  there. 
¥or  it  is  well  known,  that  as  there  are  two 
distiDct  classes  amongst  the  young  Civilians, 
so  there  are  two  distinct  divisions  of  the 
sodety  in  Calcutta. 

I  have  thus  attempted  to  give  some  ade- 
4}iiate  reason  for  the  great  debts  which  we 
daily  hear  of.  The  leading  causes  are  the 
facility  of  a  supply  of  money ;  liberality  of 
ideas,  in  money  matters, — ^in  plainer  terms, 
want  of  thought  and  principle ;  distance  of 
theday  of  payment,  and  the  credit  allowed ; 
ihe  influence  of  bad  example,  and  the  en- 
couragement and  support,  given  to  each 

other 
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other  by  these  votaries  of  extravagance  :— ^ 
Due  weight  being  given  to  each  of  these  se- 
parate causes,  the  extent  of  the  young  Civi- 
lian's debts  will  not  appear  so  unaccountable. 

The  steps  taken  by  Government  to  pre- 
vent the  contracting  of  these  debts,  have  hi-^ 
tberto  proved  utterly  nugatory.  The  young 
men  have  been  severely  reprimanded.  Tbcj 
have  been  ordered  to  give  in  an  annual 
statement  of  the  amount  of  their  debts.  The 
first  measure  is  a  subject  of  ridicule  on- 
ly ;  but  the  next  is  serious,  as  it  sometimes 
induces  those  who  are  deeply  in  debt  to 
eommit  a  dishonourable  actioo,  in  signing 
tlieir  names  to  a  fiadse  statement.  Perfaap$ 
the  best  prevention  of  debt  would  be  found 
in  prohibiting  Government  from  conferring 
any  situation  of  trust  on  young  men,  whose 
debts  amounted  to  a  certain  sum.  Or  an  act 
of  the  Legislature  might  annul  the  validity 
of  all  bonds,  bills,  or  promissory-notes^  gi-. 
ven  by  young  Writers,  as  weH  asattidcjbla  o£ 

whatever 
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whatever  description ;  so  that  no  subterfuge 
might  be  found.  Could  we  di?est  our  In* 
dian  goremors  of  all  partiality^— could  we 
limit  their  patronage^  the  first  of  these  re^ 
medies  might  be  effectual :  it  would  stilly 
however,  be  difficult  to  settle  the  limit  to 
the  expenditure  of  the  writers;  to  ascertain 
the  real  amount  of  a  young  man's  debts^ 
and  to  prevent  deception.  But  it  is  not  in 
humaD  nature  that  interest  and  partiality 
should  be  checked  altogether.  There  then 
<Mily  remains  the  method  last  suggested.  It 
could  hurt  none  but  the  unprincipled  Baboo^ 
and  he^  too,  would  soon  learn  to  avoid  risk, 
by  ceasing  to  lend.  The  person  who  shall 
bring  this  matter  before  Parliament,  will 
deserve  the  thanks,  the  lastiog  gratitude  of 
the  Company  and  their  civil  Servants.  It 
would  most  materially  check  the  extortion 
q(  the  BabaOy  and,  besides  preventing  the 
utter  ruin  of  many  fine  young  men,  it  would 
raider  all  independent  of  the  natives  around 
them.     It  is  a  fact  which  deserves  the  most 

serious 
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serious  consideration,  that  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  Company's  territories  are  mana- 
ged by  natives,  with  biU  a  slight  degree  of 
controul  from  the  helpless  Europeans,  who 
are  the  heads  of  office. 


After  this  melancholy  description,  a  few 
words  may  not  be  improperly  added,  on  the 
Subject  of  the  inducements  to  study  and  ex- 
ertion, presented  by  our  Indian  Govern- 
ment, to  those  young  Civilians  who  have 
commenced  their  career  in  the  East.  For 
those  who  have  wisely  chosen  for  them- 
selves a  course  of  laborious  exertion,  there 
are  held  out  the  high  rewards,  which  are 
the  certain  attendants  of  talents,  seconded 
by  industry; — the  approbation  of  their 
country;  their  being  employed  in  situations 
of  trust,  which  are  honourable  from  their 
responsibility,  and  highly  lucrative  from 'the 
salaries  attached  to  them .  To  those,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  another  and  a  different  de- 
scription^ 
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scriptioD^  to  the  unprincipled^  the  -  dissipar* 

ted^  or  the  obstinately  idle ;  to  diose  on  whose 

calloas  minds  no  higher^  motive .  can  pro* 

dace  any  impression^-^— there  are  yet  lowers 

bat^  to  them,  not  lesspowerftiLinduGements. 

They  are^  first  of  all,  their  own  tormentors* 

They^mu&t  study,  hefore  they  can  free  them** 

tttyes  from  the  imprisonment  of  their.Colr 

l^e.  Whether,  then,  is  it  better  to  devote  a 

fewfaiQurs,i9ac1i  day,  to  the  attainmentof  ure^ 

ipcctabl^  knowledge  of  the  languages^  and 

to  do  this  of  their  own  free  will,  or.  to  be 

compelled  by  the  severity  of  Goyemment, 

by  the  pressure  of  duns  and  bailifs>  and  by 

the  melancholy  satiety  of  a  life  of  pleasure, 

to  acquire  that  portion  of  a  language,  which, 

ahhoogh  it  will  free  them  from  college,  can 

never  raise  them  above  the  level  of  the 

croird ;  which  wiUrender  them  mere  tools, 

in  the  hands  of  a  Baboo^  and  disnuss  them 

to  join  the  Public  Service^  unprepared  for 

the  duties  of  their  offices,  and  undeserTing 

gf  all  future  promotion  ?    If  the  praise  of 

VOL.  I.  E  their 
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their  oouotry,  the  oongratalations  of  their 
friends,  the  honourabk  distinctions  which 
they  receive  at  college/  and  ^be  reflection, 
that  they  are  prepared  to  distinguish  them- 
selves ip  their  respective  oflkies,*  have  no  ef- 
fect in  exciting  their  ariihition,  the  sole  re- 
maining argument  in  fkvbur  of  study,  is  to 
be  drawn  from  their  s^fnoonvebience.  Can 
any  oni  of  these  declare  sincerely,  that  they 
have  not  been  compdldd  to  wish,  that  they 
had  given  some  little  attention  to  this  first 
and  main  iobject )  Few  cain  for  ever  remaitt 
fools ;  and,  when  left  to  themselves,  desert* 
ed  by  their  niore  dissipiated  companions^ 
avoided  .by  those  pursmng  more  honoundble 
cotirses,  insttlatdd  and  defected  beings^  they 
cannot,  fail  to  be  compelled  into  their  right 
senses.  It  will  then  be  ton  late ;  but  the 
day  will  come  when  these  bitter  refleetioni 
shaU  force  themselv^  into  their  minds : 
^^  Here  I  am  at  last ;  havitig^  wasted  yeaiy  in 
thoughtless  idleness  ;inearr^4kbt»  which 


€€ 
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f*  mast  keep  me  for  ever  in  banishmeDt,  or 
'^  be  paid  by  dishonourable  means.  I  have 
*'  not  a  comfort  to  shew*  for  my  money.  I 
**  am  placed  out  of  the  reach  of  sopae,  I*  am 
'^  avoided  by  others  of  my)  former  associates. 
"  Those  around  nie  are  busily  employed.  I 
^^  ma  noiable  to  assist  them.  I  must  either 
^^  nov 'begin  to  acquire  that,  bycompulsion, 
"  whitb  i  could  have  dbtained  formerly  with 
^  oompaKrativei^use/ and' with  credit  to  my* 
^^self^  or  I  must  pass,  my  days  in  unprofit^ 
-^  able  idleness;  had  hopeless  inferiority.  I 
^'  can  hdvenodaim  on' Government  arising 
^^  from  my  own  qualifications,  and  I  dare 
'^  not  trust  to  interest,  where  promotion  will 
^^  'Only  ^ve  puMeity  to  ignorance/^ 


,  I 


•  -These'  refleciipns .  will  inevitably  present 
fhtmaehes^'When  the  young  civilian  has  been 
rensoTed  franvGalciitta  to' an  otit-station  in 
the  interior ;  and  we  shall  aocxirdingly  find^ 
tiiat  the  mere  listlesness  of  such  a  life  has  re- 

s  2  claimed 
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claimed  many  of  the  most  thoughtless  and 
extrayagant.  Although  it  must  be  eyident^ 
that  the  young  men  have^  in  the  first  in- 
stance^ themselves  only  to  accuse  for  all 
their  follies ;  yet  it  must  be  confessed^ 
there  are  circumstances  attending  the  insti- 
tution of  our  Indian  College,  which^  instead 
of  discouraging,  have  a  peculiarly  unfavour- 
able influence,  in  adding  strength  to.  bad 
propensities.  In  the  institution  itself,  and  in 
the  conduct  of  the  Directors  to  the  young 
men,  are  many  prominent  defects.  This  as- 
sertion may  appear  presumptuous ;  but  sure- 
ly they  who  are  educated  in  this  institution 
are,  from  their  own  personal  experience,  the 
best  calculated  to  judge  of  its  real  merits^ 
and  to  weigh  its  several  disadvantages;  and 
this  more  especially ,  if  they  have  afterwards 
enjoyed  leisure  to  view  the  subject  coolly, 
and  divested  of  that  partiality  commonica- 
ted  by  self-interest 


It 
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It  mil  not  fafere  be  necessary  to  enter  into 
tbe  question  respecting  the  necessity  of  the 
institiitibn  of  an  Indian  College^  nor  to  draw^ 
any  inVidioas  comparison  between  those  of 
Calcatta  and  Hertford.   They  are  both  most 
useful   seminaries.     The  institution  of  a* 
ooU^e  at  Fort  William  was  an  act  of  that 
deep  penetration  which  has  ever  distinguish** 
ed  the  measures  of  the  Marquis  Weli^esley. 
He  could  carry  his  enlightened  views  be- 
yond that  temporary  barrier^  which  hkd 
been  raised  by  the  immediate  expense  of 
the  measure,  and  discern  in  clear,  though 
distant  perspective,  those  beneficial  effects 
which  it  was  calculated  to  produce  upon  the 
Service.     Nor  has  he  now  any  reason  to 
consider  these  hopes  fallacious.     Under  the^ 
most  unfavourable  circumstances,  arising 
from  defects  incident  to  so  extended  and 
Aiagnificent  an  institution ;  and  although  it 
has  latterly  been  deprived  of  that  fostering 
encouragement  which  can  alone  preserve  it 
in  vigour ;  it  has  yet  produced  a  numerous 

2  3  and 
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and  respectable  bodj  of  Eastern  Schdars  ; 
it  has  materially  contributed  to  the  im- 
proyement  of  erery  branch  of  the  Service^ 
and  has  kept  aliv^^  perhaps^  the  latest  sparl^ 
of  Oriental  Xiiterature  amongst  the  natiyes 
of  Hindostan.  It  is  an  institution, .  which^ 
"Were  it  for  this  sole  reason  ^  is  entitled  to  the 
warmest  support  of  a  liberal  and  enlight- 
ened Government. 

•  •  / 

The  College  of  Hertford,  it  is  sfud,  is  still 
in  its  infancy;  but  in  England  die  i^fapcy 
of  such  institutions  is  generally  Herculean. 
Whilst  the  spirit  of  novelty  lasts^  they  receive 
every  encouragement,  and,  the  era  of  their 
commencement  is  generally  the  brightest  of 
their  existence.  If  it  was  principally  intend- 
ed as  an  institution  for  the  acquirement  of 
the  Eastern  languages ;  as  snch,  it  labo9rs^nr 
der  great  and  numerous  disadvantages.  Ja 
India,  without  some  knowJedge  of  tb^  lan- 
guages, you  find  yourself  a  helpless,  insula- 
ted being,  incapable  of  making  any  pror 

gres8» 


gress.  Toa  are  ignorant  of  the  langiiages 
t^  those  by!  whpoi  you  are  surrounded ;  ancf 
diey  are  ignorant  of  yours.  Here  then,  ne-> 
oessity  compekyou  to  exertion.  Encirbled 
by  those  who  speak  the  luiguage,  you  no 
kinger  feel  nvhat  you  might  esteem  the  iiisu- 
perable  difficulty  of  pronunciation  and  accent 
Books  and  Moonshees  are  to  be  found  in 
abundance.  In  short  every  thing  to  facilitate 
yoor  studies  is  to  be  met  with  here,  which  is 
of  rare  ocounreiice  in  England..  In  India, 
(be  day  can  only  be  passed  in  the  dccupationlis 
of  study,  or  iu  that  of  idleness  and  insipid 
existence,  which  at  last  breeds  its  own  cure* 
In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  you  may 
find  that  vasiety  of  amusements  out  of  doors, 
which  produce  an  idleness,  more  fascinating 
from  its  activity, ,  although  equally  destnic^ 
ti?e  of  all  serious  purposes  of  study. 

If  that  period  of  life  between  the  school^ 
boy  and  the  man,  is,  of  all  others,  the 
aost  dangerous,  imd  the  young  persons 

s4  are 
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are  then  the  most  uomanageable,  why  ex-^ 
pose  them  twice  to  its  temptations  ?  That 
you  send  them  to  school  again,  when  you 
send  them  to  Hertford,  is  undoubted  ;  for 
there  necessarily  occurs,  id  the  laws  of  the 
institution,  an  uncertainty  of  execution^  or 
a  relaxation  of  severity,  as  they  are  occa-^ 
sibnally  found  too  lenient  for  the  boy.  Or 
too  severe  for  the  man. 


.  By  some  changes  in  the  Hertford  College,^ 
it  might,  I  think,  be  rendered  much  more 
useful ;  and  as  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  school; 
where  all  the  necesisary  branches  of  an  edu- 
cation for  the  Company's  Service  could  be 
so  well  taught,  it  is  most  desirable  that  it 
should  be  continued^  But  surely  both  insti* 
tutions  are  perfectly  compatible  with  each 
other,  and  the  interest  of  the  one  should 
not  be  sacrificed  to  the  promotion  of  the 
other. 

•  » 

The  very  high  expense  attending  the  in- 
stitutions 
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«ti6itioDS  of 'Fort-Willianii  at  its  eommeiice- 
menty  called  for  the  attention  of  Gbverih- 
ment.  When,  however,  the  public  table  waj 
done  away,  the  unnecessary  Professors  re-^ 
iBOTed^  and  the  appointment  of  Provost  and 
Yice-Provost  annulled,  the  College  had  still 
ID  its  constitution  every  energy  it  formerly 
possessed.  But  the  hand  of  economy  ought 
then'  to  have  been  withdrawn ;  whereas  the 

■  *  I 

many  subsequent  reductions  in  the  amount 
oF  the  prizes,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  in- 
stitution, have  marked,  not  so  much  a  desire 
of  retrenchment  in  superfluities,  as  awish  for 
the  gradual  suppression  of  the  whole.  Iri 
this  light,  it  has  been  considered,  at  least 
for  some  time  past,  by  the  young  men  ;  and 
the  cold  and  apathetic  conduct  of  the  Direc- 
tors, naturally  throws  a  chill  over  the  exer-^ 
tions  of  its  Indian  supporters. 

'^  Sint  Mecenates,  non  deeront,  Flacce,  Marones."  • 

But  the  reduction  of  part  of  the  establish- 
loeot,  and  the  diminution  of  the  prizes,  is, 

perhaps. 
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perhaps,  lui  iiiferiorenior^'  althougli it  faaes 
be^Q  first  advened  to.  The  great  evil  ap» 
pefirs  to.  he,  the  detention  of  the.  determi^ 
nately  idle,  during  many,  ye^rs,  in  College. 
This  not  only  ^isures  the  coiitrac|;ion  of 
grefit  debts,  ttod  all  their  bad.  consequences, 
but  it  supplies  a  constant  source  of  encov- 
ra^ement;  to  those  who,  unless  .countenanced 
by.bad examples,  would  be  forced  (o  study. 
These  gay  characters,  who  are  compelled  to 
drown  the  ttBdium  vittB  in  a  constant  stream 
qf  dissipation  and  pleasure, .  ane,  a^^  I  have 
before  said,  much  admired  in  sppiety,  tand 
consequently  imitated  by  others.  .  If  even 
the  inducements  to  study  and  idleness  were 
equal,  which  they  seldom  are,  certainly  we 
ought  to  remove  this  evil,  which  duvMrs  the 
b^aQce  on  the  si(le  pf  idleness.  The  more 
so  where,  as  is  geqera^y  the  case  in  youth, 
the  path  is  rugged  which  leads  to  excellence, 
and  the  road  very  pleasant,  for  a  while,  in  the 
other  direction^  Would  it  not  be  a  mtiresalu* 
taryregulation,  that, after  evincing  that deci* 

ded 
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ded  propensity  to  idleness^  which  haa  resist-!  i 

edtiie  continued  remoDstratices  of  Gov»ir-. 

medt  during  a  whole  year,  the  .young  mau 

should  be  reAcnred  from  a  situation  where: 

he  can  only  corrupt  others ;  he  should.be  ta^i 

keu  from  the  infectious  gaiety  of  Calbutta^, 

and^the  dangerous  society  of  his  companions, 

to  mnne  out-station,  there  to  remain  until  a^ 

knowledge  of  the  languages,  and  his  own . 

gobd  conduct,  shall  entitle  him  to  the  bqi- 

tiee  of  Government.    The  attestation  of: 

such  qualifications  ought  to  be  sufficiently 

sc^mii,  to  defeat  the  efiects  of  private  frieud^ 

ship,'  and  prevent  the  exertion  of  interest*. 

In  this  manner,  it  is  not  improbable,  that 

many  would  be  reclaimed  before  it  was  too 

latfe^'  for,  in  the  interiory  it  is  difficult  tocon^: 

tinue  long  idle,  and  there  are ^fowioduce* 

mentstoexfaravagance.    Above  all  things, 

however,  it  ought  to  be  attended  to,  that 

these  young  men,  after  their  removal,  should 

he  strictly  prohibited  from  paying  occasion* 

al  visits  to  the  Presidency.    An  out-station 

has 
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has  no  longer  its  salutary  effects,  when,  on 
the  occurrence  of  any  unexpected  gaiety,  the 
ciTiiian  can  take  a  run  daumy  and,  with  im-* 
punity,  dissipate  his  time,  and  throw  away 
bis  money  in  Calcutta.  In  vain,  however, 
sbdll  Government  make  good  regulations, 
if  there  exist  any  one  situation  in  which  they 
afterwards  break  through  them.  In  every 
situation,  patronage  and  interest  must  exert 
their  influence,  and  there  will,  perhaps,  be 
found  no  one  service  in  which  the  conduct 
of  Government  in  general  shews  a  more  im- 
partial distribution  of  its  favours  than  in  the 
administration  of  our  Eastern  Possessions. 
But  in  the  important  case  above  considered, 
no  consideration  whatever  should  be  allowed 
to  relax  the  necessary  severity  of  the  rule, 
or  to  prevent  the  salutary  consequences  of  a 
severe  example ;  and  the  College  may  cer* 
tainly  attribute  amongst  the  causes  of  its 
decline,  the  many  late  instances  of  humane 
but  fatal  imbeicility,  in  the  execution  of  those 

regulations 
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regulations  which  were  enacted  for  its  sup* 


It  can  never  happen,  that  important  situa- 
tions can  be  exclusively  conferred  on  thos6 

« 

of  very  superior  attainments  :  all  must  be 
provided  for ;  all,  at  least,  who  deserve  it, 
by  possessing  the  competent  qualifications 
for  office,  which  are  within  the  reach  even 
of  the  dullest  capacity.  But  surely,  even  the 
Tery  lowest  employment  ought  to  be  with* 
lield  from  those  who,  by  their  idleness  and 
incapacity,  are  firmly  determined  to  hold 
out  against  the  Government  which  supports 
them. 


The  present  course  of  study  which  is  pur- 
sued in  College  might  be  materially  impro* 
ved,  by  the  introduction  of  more  useful  ex- 
erases,  as  well  as  by  divertinginto  more  im^ 
portaot  channels,  the  course  of  reading 
which  is  at  present  pursued.  Instead  of 
Ihe  present  Class-books,  translations  of  the 

Laws 
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Laws  and  Regulations  of  the  GoTernment^ 
the  Treatises  of  Mohammedan  Jurispru- 
dence,  and  the  different  forms  of  process  in 
our  Native  Courts,  should  be  occasioDally 
or  partially,  substituted.  Every  sentenoe, 
almost  every  word,  in  these  would  haye^their 
use;  nor  would  they  possess  less  powers 
of  creating  interest,  than  many  of  the  pre- 
sent dass-books«  Few  subjects  possess 
OMich  beauty  in  the  eyes  of  one  who  reads  as 
a  task ;  and  these  would,  at  least,^  have  the 
duurm  arising  from  utitity.  Uiidjer  the 
present  arrang^nent,  although  the  young 
dvilian  has  obtained  a  competent  knowledge 
both  of  Persian  and  Bengalee,  yet  he. often 
finds  himself  in  a  wilderness  when  he 
enters  the  .Court,  and  commences  his  first 
samse.  He  is^  in  fact,;for  a  while^  exposed 
to  the  concealed^  but  continued  ridkule  c£ 
his  inferior  officers.  It  is  not  likely,  indeed^ 
that  he  slnntld  discover  this,  as  -the  lowest 
natives  around '.'him.  possess  a  thovongh 
*    >*'  connmaiM 

>''<'r>  I. 
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command  of  coUDteDance,  and,  united  to 
tUsi  the  most  finished  poUteness. 

•  •  *  • 

It  18  of  more  consequence,  that  the 
great  body  of  the  young  men  should 'at* 
tarn  a  oompetisnt  knowledge  o!f  the  langua- 
ges, although  none  arrive  at  distinguished 
excellence,  than  that  ther0  should  be  it  few 
distinguished  scholars  iamongst  a  numerous 
train  ^unambitious  idlers ;  and  in  tbisKght^ 
the  present  plan  of.  permitting  the' yoong 
oufiliate  to  leave  the  Colh^e  as  soon  as 
they  hwe  obtained  thbt  portion  of  'idstruc* 
tion  wbidi  will  fit  them  for  the  service,  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  that  could  foe  adopted^ 
When  (as  was  the  case  at  the  €ommence^ 
meat  of  the  institution),  tbby  Were  obliged 
to.  rettaitt  a  eer^n  /number  of  yeaVs  in 
College  (three  JBitinua!  e^amhiationb),  one 
portion  4^  the  y^utig  *  inen ^  whose  -  talents 
Md^MubititfB  Wottld  hdy6  led'thetn  to  study 
uadet>aiiy  drouotttatices,  bet^oie  eminently 
proficient     A  second  portion  were  sthnu- 

lated 
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lated.to  exertion  by  the  prospect  of  revrardiv 
These  honours  they  could  only  attain  by  the 
uninterrupted  continuation  of  their  labours 
duriQg  the  long  period  of  three  years  study 
ip.  College.  This  circumstance  ensured  the 
attainment  of  a  deep  knowledge  of  the  Ian-* 
guages.  There  were*  many ,  howeyer,  whom 
either  a  deficiency  in  talent,  or  a  remissness 
fit  some  .particular  period,  prevented  from 
classing  with  these,  and  who,  therefore, 
formed  a  medium  rank,  neither  pre-eminent- 
ly learned  nor  conspicuously  deficient.  .  To 
this  third  division  succeeded  the  class  of 
fibsolute.  idlers,  who  wisely  calculated  on 
their  remaining  a  certain  time  in  College. 
A  superficial  knowledge  pould  not  eflect 
their  emancipation.  Their  object  was  to 
pass  their  time  happily.  It  was  accordingly 
at  this  period  of  the  institution,  that  we  pos- 
sessed theprofoundest  acquirements  amongst 
some  classes^  united  to  the,  greatest  mass  of 
ignorance^  dissipation  and  extravagwoe  ia 

others. 

These 
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These  daya  of  brigb't  proficiency  ar^ 
gMe:  4S9/  ocGubuit;  but  we  amiQOt  adi), 
'^  WM  nulla  aeouta.'' 

It  is  a  melancholy,  but  undbubtBd  truth, 
that  ftiom  t)i6  year  1806,  there  appears  to 
hafiB  been  in  this  institution  a  gradual  de-* 
eKoe,  lbs  fbrerunner  of  a  totpl  dissolution. 
Sacceeding  years  have  sometimes,  indeed, 
fcoduced  instances  of  very  wonHerful  pro- 
gress.  A  new  regulation  has  lately  been 
iQtroduced,  lowering  the  standard  of  profi- 
eieney  ^ich  is  in  future  to  sanction  the 
dismission  of  the  Students  from  College. 
The  attainment  of  the  civilians,  of  late 
years,  have  equalled,  and  have  sometimes 
surpassed  those  of  the  same  standing  in  for- 
mer years  :  but  we  no  longer  find  that  de^- 
gree  of  finished  excellence  which  former 
years  presented.  And  under  the  new  re- 
gulations, the  acquisitions  of  the  highest 
proficients^  WQuJld  probably  hardly  exci^ied 
thoae  of  die  middliiig  classes  of  an  older 

VOL.  I.  _  F    •  period. 
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period.  To  this  observation  there  are,  how- 
erer,  exceptions,  in  those  honourable  ex* 
amples  of  young  civilians,  who  have  volun- 
tarily increased  the  period  of  their  bondage^ 
in  order  to  attain  to  a  more  thorough  know* 
ledge  of  the  languages.  As  long  as  this  in- 
dependent spirit  is  allowed  to  he  exerted, 
every  object,  perhaps,  may  be  attained  un- 
der the  present  regulations.* 

A 


*  Having  attempted  (o  point  out  the  evils  which  sar- 
roiind  the  young  man  on  his  arrival,  and  introdueed  hiai 
to  the  College,  I  shall  be  pardoned,  if,  in  this  note,  I  en* 
ter  into  some  minute  pcurticulars,  attention  to  which  will 
materially  lessen  the  danger  to  which  he  is  exposed;  and, 
trivial  as  these  may  seem  to  the  young  civilian,  entering 
on  his  career,  let  him  be  a8sured,that  ere  a  very  few  years 
have  passed  over  his  head  he  will  acknowledge  their  im- 
portance. It  will  be  well  for  him  if  he  accept  of  the  ex- 
^rience  of  another,  rather  than  learn  by  his  own.  I 
would  begin  by  recommending  him,  on  his  first  arrival  in 
the  country,  not  to  be  too  anxious  to  get  into  Writers^ 
Buildings;  and,  were  it  even  for  a  few  days,  to  accept  of 
the  invitation  of  a  friead  to  his  hbiise.  From  this  friend, 

not 
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A  few  observations  on  the  most  eco- 
vomical,  as  well  as  the  most  usefal^  di- 
TisioDs  of  a  young  civilian's  labour  on 
bis  entrance    into   College,    and   on    the 

F  2  material 


not  from  his  young  companions  in  the  buildings,  he  frill 
learn  what  things  are  necessary  for  him.  There  are  those 
whose  principles  are  so  strict,  and  strength  of  mind  so 
peat^that  they  willboldly  encounter  the  laugh  of  others, 
nther  than  indulge  in  any  thing  which  would  involve 
them  in  pecuniary  difficulties.  O !  si  sic  omnes.  These 
I  uncerely  congratulate,  i  have  seen  such,  and  even 
BOW  can  instance  them  among  my  most  respected  friends. 
The  purchase  of  a  few  articles  of  immediate  use  will  for 
sachcharacters.be  sufficient*  But,  it  is  the  general 
opinion,  that,  ^^  when  at  Rome,  we  must  do  as  is  done 
at  Rome."  You  need  not,  however,  do  as  the  fi>ols 
at  Rome.  Be  neither^  therefore,  singular  in  economy, 
nor  in  expense.  A  certain  equipage  is  indispensable. 
Purchase  your  Palankeen  from  a  respectable  house,  as 
well  as  your  gig;  let  both  be  good  of  their  kind :  a  pair 
of  horses  are  necessary ;  one  of  which  is  for  the  saddle. 
Mere  than  this  is  extravagant ;  and  if  these  are  valuable, 
,  and  well  chosen,  there  will  be  less  inducement  to  the 
Ibily  of  perpetual  change.    Fnrnish  your  house  neatly 

and 
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material  points  to  be  attended  to  in  hk  choo- 
sibg  hid  line  in  the  deryicei  will  not  inkprO'^ 
perly  cobdude  this  Chapter. 

If 


and  substantially,  but  not  extravagantly.  Never  change 
your  furniture,  bat  ingidl  on  its  being  well  taken  care  of 
bj  your  seri^tits.  These  you  ought,  if  po9sible^  to  hftrt 
recommended  by  your  friend.  Servants,  in  IndBa^  will 
alv^ys  be  what  their  masters  make  them ;  and,  if  a  kitidl 
master  you  will  probably  keep  the  same  servtots  as  long 
as  yott  ate  in  the  country*  It  is  of  consequence,  th^tv* 
jfore,  that  you  teach  them  at  first  t6  be  attentive.  Surely 
we  would  rather  see  a  house  remarkable  for  its  neat** 
ness,  regularity,  andxleanliness^  than  diaractertsed  by 
the  tawdry  splendour,  and  expensive  filth,  which  too  of- 
ten distinguish  a  writer^ sbuUt&tg^^*  a  picture  of  thought*, 
less  profusion,  without  either  elegante  or  cofbforU 
Satih^wdod  couches,  with  Morocco  squabs,  kept  seeiti<> 
ingly  for  the  Aivourite  terrier  or  buIKdog ;  Cfespttim 
couches,  with  litters  of  puppies  on  them ;  a  roorafiiU  of 
mabd^ny  or  datin-wood  chairs,  but  searoely  one  tb 
which  you  c&n  ^My  trufit  yoursdf ;  a  table  kept  Ar 
the  purpose  of  sitting  upon,  and  eMaequestly  sp% 
through  the  middle ;  a  collection  6f  trparting  pritfts,  ia 

gift 

•  t%iftlkf^enlilfftti«MitDib6  setdliflVCaaiAiillfNMttaiitktt- 
ofthifl  arriyal  in  India. 
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If  he  has  the  htadahle  desire  of  becoming 

i 

ao  emijient  Eastern  scholar,  and  of  remain- 
11^  in  College  till  he  has  attained  this  ob- 
jBcty  hte  safest  plan  is,  first  of  all,  to  acquire, 

*     F  3  during 


gitt  fimaigi,  abd  tireken  glasses,  and  a  pleasing  variety 
ctaaJJIegj  iMPidlee,  hamesfl,  whips  pf  all  sorts  and  sizes, 
iig  collars,  ikWFSB  qiedicifies,  fte.  Add  to  tbis,  a  young 
hAmr^m  library,  ^(lere  the  desire  of  iroprovenent  is 
■BiiifiMted,.on  the  parents'  part,  by  the  copies  of  Hume, 
Blair,  Blackstone,  De  Lolme,  and  other  grave  authors, 
aod  the  sane  anxiety,  evinced  in  a  different  direction, 
k  ^vi^eut,  on  the  part  of  the  son,  who  has  added  Tap- 
Knfe  ^erks,  Stable  •Con^anions  ^  rum  notis  variorum^'** 
Lanfianee,  D-anie),  the  Bporttng  Magazine,  and  a 
rarietj  of  Naval  Songsters,  Comic  Songsters,  Larks 
afld  Qrptieus's,  Nightingales  and  ApoUos. 

Let  TOUT  4aUe  be  always  neat,  and  every  thing  the 
best  of  its  kind;  for  attention  will  procure  this  at  no  ad- 
ditional cost.  If  you  pay  regularly,  and  have  no  Sircar 
between  your  Wumsamah  (head  servant  or  steward)  and 
yourseM^  you  can  insist  on  having  every  thing  of  the  best 
sort,  and  the  gains  of  your  servant  will  still  be  sufficient 
to  ensure  bis^continuing  to  serve  you  well.   Keep  your 

own 
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during  a  few  weeks,  merely  that  sufficiency 
of  Hindostanee  which  will  serve  as  a  me- 
dium of  communication  between  him  and 
his  Moonshees.    Let  him  then   commence' 

the 


own  accounts,  or  at  least  check  those  ot^oxxr  Khansamah^ 
which  is  easily  done  each  day,  by  hearing  him  read  them 
over,  and  if  correct,  putting  down,  in  a  column  left  for 
the  purpose,  the  gross  sum  of  each  day's  expense.  These 
sums  you  can  in  a  few  minutes  add  up,  at  the  end  of  the 
month. 

Where  the  accounts  are  taken  seldom,  your  memory 
will  not  serve  you  to  check  impositions,  and  the  practice 
of  many  young  men,  of  culling  their  Kkansamah*s  ac- 
counts (as  they  term  it),  whenever  they  are  struck  with 
their  expenses,  as  it  is  often  unjust,  so  it  is  ridiculous; 
for  the  servant,  knowing  his  account  is  to  be  cuty  will 
add  to  the  amount  the  sum  he  expects  his  master  will 
subtract,  and  occasionally  a  little  more,  that  he  may  err 
on  the  safe  side. 

Until  you  are  out  of  debt,  give  no  expensive  entertain- 
ments, and  discourage  all  unmeaning  irruptions  of  your 
companions,  or  bid  adieu  to  study  and  comfort  Take 
exercise  morning  and  evening,  and  always  unbend  at 

night. 
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tbe  study  of  the  Arabic  and  the  Sanscrit, 
(fevotiog  to  these  his  whole  attention.  Ha- 
Ting  applied  himself  seriously  to  these  for  a 
year  and  a  half,  or  perhaps  two  years,  if  he 

F  4  then 


night.  No  studjr  after  dinner  is  necessary,  and  your 
health  suffers  materially  by  it.  Devote  the  earlier  part 
of  the  day  to  jour  more  serious  studies,  and  the  rest  to 
the  lig^hter  parts.  Let  your  amusements  and  pleasures 
be  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  your  conduct  Riding,  and 
en^ng  the  conversation  of  a  friend  in  the  morning, 
iiathiDg,  and  exercising, with  dumb-bells  or  otherwise, 
alight  breakfest,  but  a  hearty  one.  As  the  hours  of 
dinner  are  late,  a  forenoon  meal  (or  tiffin)  is  universal ; 
let  it  be  a  light  one,  that  you  may  be  no  less  fit  ibr 
study  after  than  before  it ;  for  the  portion  of  your  day 
from  breakfast  till  dinner  is  all  that  can  or  ought  to  be 
given  to  study  ;  after  dinner,  take  your  evening  drive 
on  the  course.  Laugh  at  the  extravagant  dress  and 
equipage  of  your  thoughtless  companions ;  but  be  as 
gay  and  lively  as  any  around  you.  Join  moderately  in 
the  cold  weather  festivities.  Try  to  excel  in  every-  thing 
as  you  do  in  study.  Unbend  cheerfully  in  company ;  but 
be  able  to  maintain  your  ground  in  grave  discourse4 
Bead  the  occasional  publications  of  the  day ;  when  you 
can  find  leisure,  continue  your  English  reading.    Court 

the 
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then  applies  a  few  hours  a-day  to  the  deriviL^ 
ttve  languages,  the  Persian,  Bengalee^  Elki^ 
doBtanee,  Mahratta,  &c.  he  will  End  their 
a^qoimtion  very  easy,  having  already  at«- 
tainfed  the  ground-Work  of  them,  in  the 
Arabic  and  the  Sanscrit. 

If, 


the  society  of  tbe  gr^ve  and  the  stodious  ia  Calcutta;  bat 
be  alwsyB  ready  to  join  in  aiij  innocent  amnseiiNnit 
ainoiigyoiir youogfriende*  GodocaBionaily  to  fiamuek- 
pore  (a  beautiftil  spot  sixteen  miles -from  Calcntta)^ 
When  acquaints  with  some  friend  there^tbe  end  of  the 
week  frequently  %pent  wkhhim  will  beviefit  your  healthy 
be  a  iBOurce  of  great  pleasure,  and  will  send  you  back 
with  renewed  vigour  to  your  books.  Cultivate  the  ac- 
iquaintance  of  some  kind  and  domestic  fhmily  in  Catcut^ 
ta,  with  whom  your  hours  of  leisure  may  be  spent,  witk 
more  advantage,  and  with  much  more  real  enjoyment, 
than  in  the  pursuits  of  idleness  and  dissipation.  The 
chief  sources  of  happiness  which  I  have  possessed  ^ince 
i  left  home,  have  been  finind  in  the  society  of  a  fe«^  do- 
mestic iamilies,  and  never  shall  I  forget  the  many  che^- 
Ail  evenings  I  owe  them,  or  my  weightier  6bligations 
to  them,  for  encouraging^  me  to  study,  and  to  perse- 
vere, when  I  needed  such  encouragement  much. 
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If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  tb«  iotention 
oT  the  ypnog  civilian  to  attain  on]y  a  res- 
pectable knowledge  of  the  most  useful  and 
less  difficult  languages,  in  oitler  to  fit  him- 
self  more  immediately  for  active  employ- 
ment in  the  Service,  he  ought  to  commence 
with  the  Persian  and  Bengalee  languages, 
giving  up  a  few  hours  occasionally  to  the 
study  of  the  Hindostanee  grammar.  He 
will  soon  discover,  that  his  knowledge  of 
tlie  Persiaa  and  Bengalee  will  sapply  him 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  vocables  of  the 
Hindostanee.* 


It 


*  TkereisttTeryeatfaetliodvfobtainnigtlwMliMt 
nd^le  of  the  G«tei>B  unlen.  I  mean  that  of  gettiii|^ 
^  heart  ^rtions  of  their  works  on  Tarieue  sutgects  ift 
eoOMDon  use ;  as,  for  instanoe,  pieces  of  tales,  sentenceei 
ptrtkitlarly  weH  expressed,  ftc  By  having  a  number  4^ 
Ihese  at  hand,  you  oaa  always  give  your  translations  th« 
«r  of  aative  productions.  I  fttand  this  partioalaiiy  ose- 
fid  to  me.  1  would  also  Btroaq[||jr  reooBatend  -a  praetioe, 
wkkh,  thoo^  at  first  khsome,  is  jMended  wMi  the 

greatest 
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.  It  is  indispeDsable  that  he  should^  as  soon 
as  possible,  address  the  Moonshee  in  the  lan- 
guage he  is  then  studying,  giving  up  all 
communication  through  another.    The  ac- 
quisition 


greatest  benefit,  and  becomes  daily  more  easy.  I  mean 
that  of  writings  down  each  day  the  new  word^you  have 
met  with,  and  in  the  afternoon,  or  early  next  morning, 
getting  them  by  heart.  Thus  you  never  meet  a  strange 
word  twice ;  whereas,  you  may  look  them  up  in.  the  dic- 
tionary a  dozen  times  over,  and  as  often  forget  them. 
What  you  not  only  take  the  trouble  to  write  down,  but 
get  by  heart  also,  you  seldom  forget* 

In  most  schools,  academies  and  colleges,  it  is  customa- 
ry to  commence  the  study  of  a  language,  by  devoting 
Bnany  months  to  the  whole  or  greater  part  of  a  compli- 
cated grammar.  I  would  strongly  recommend  the  very 
reverse  of  this.  Begin  by  bestowi  ng  only  a  few  days,  in 
learning  the  inflections  of  a  few  common  nouns,  and  of 
the  principal  verbs.  I  mmediately  after  this,  commence 
at  once  reading  an  easy  author,  with  the  assistance  of 
your  dictionary  and  your  Moonshee.  After  thus  reading 
for  several  months,  ybu  will  be  able  to  understand, 
and  be  much  benefited,  by  the  perusal  of  the  gram- 
mar. 
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^dsition  of  the  colloquial  part  of  the  lan- 
guage^ although  frequently  more  necessary, 
io  actire  service  than  any  other,  is  too  often 
Deglected  or  despised.     He  should  embrace 

every 


mar.  Nothing  can  be  more  disgusting  to  a  beginner^ 
than  the  acquiring  of  rules,  the  utility  of  which  be  cannot 
perceive  until  he  has  somewhat  advanced  in  reading. 
The  method  above  suggested  was  what  my  excellent 
fneiid  Lbyden  called  ^^  breaking  the  neck  of  a  Ian- 
joage/' — Having  mentioned  the  name  of  Letdbn,  to 
paj  no  tribute  to  such  unquestioned  genius  and  intrinsic 
worth,  would  be  the  height  of  injustice.  Whilst  yet  a 
boy,  and  under  my  father's  roof,  I  had  been  taught  to 
admire  his  wonderful  talents,  and  we  met  in  India  as 
old  friends.  His  industry  was  constant,  unwearied,  in- 
delatigable.  Whether  in  health  or  in  sickness,  he  was 
always  well  employed.  His  only  aim  seemed  to  be  the. 
«ii09ttragement  of  literature,  and  the  acquisition  of  use-, 
fill  knowledge.  For  himself,  Lbtden  solicited  nothing. 
And,  when  placed  in  an  independent  situation,  by  the 
kindness  of  his  Patron  (Lord  Minto),  be  only  made  use. 
ofhis  additional  means,  in  encouraging,  entertaining  and 
supporting,  a  wide  circle  of  learned  natives.  He  had  a 
▼ery  comddtfable  knowledge  of  all  the  languages  of  In- 
dia, 
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evmy  opporttmity  of  talking  with  the  na- 
thret^  and  of  overcoming  that  general  bash- 
foioeBS  which  Buropeans  fed  in  addressing 
them  in  their  own  iangnage.  In  hts  inter* 
ooorae  with  them,  more  than  in  any  other 
way,  will  he  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
idiom,  the  accent^  and  those  peculiar  phrases 
introduce  one  into  the  mimite  niceties 

of 


dia,  mid  had  collected  materials  Jlor  making  tke  movi  to- 
terestingooiiiiBMiicaitionftoii  t)he.subJ8ats«f£aBtero  lile- 
mturaaod  liistory .  Le  ydcn^a  lieart  was  kind  and  keae- 
tcolent.  There  was,  iDdeed,  something  rough  and  in- 
ooulk  tn  bis  naaner  and  coavereation ;  Iwt  this  was  fop- 
goltea  by  ail  wha  knew  kts  intrinsk  worflu  Those  who 
sought  (for  a  iCMsphisant  aoquiescenoe  ia  Mieir  « very  api- 
men,  and  atame  achnewledgement  of  their  sufieoioialiy, 
did  not  findtn  liBrncK  tfaefKiUteooBipanion'tkejr  waak* 
ed  for;  and  for  -the  lighter 4tfid  gayer  part  of  nm'wtf, 
}m  conversation  bad  no  diarms.  ilis  voice  wasroogh 
and  unpleasant.  Lbtben  was,  from  these,  and  seme 
odier  peciiKarilies,  not  generally  liked.  Bnt  he  was 
esteemed  and  kehMred  fay  all^ose  wboseesteam  he-cased 
for,  modkisMMie  mill  be  wmendiered  nd»&e  scienas 
and  literature  ha?e  attractions  in  India. 
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Qf  tbe  laagdage^  and  give  a  species  of  native 
potish  to  our  expressions.  He  ought  to  at^ 
tend  even  to  those  phrases  which  are  in  com-y 
fiion  uise  amongst  the  very  lowest  classes^  as 
every  thing  acquired  in  this  mann^  wiU  bf 
of  essential  use  when  he  is  once  actively 
engaged  in  the  discharge  of  his  public  da* 
ties.  How  often  do  we  see  our  first  scholars 
at  a  losS|  when  accidentally  placed  in  fi&tua<^ 
tions  where  it  is  necessary  to  uiulerstand 
the  manners^  the  habits,  and  the  familiar 
language  of  the  lower  orders.* 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  throw  out  any 
general  directions,  for  the  selection  of  what 
is  commonly  termed  the  Line  in  the  Service. 
This  will  entirely  depend  on  the  constitu- 
tion. 

-         *  ■  .  .  -  .... 

*  Oae  of  my  great  anusements,  while  in  Calcutta, 
and  from  which  I  have  afterwards  found  a  serious  adyan- 
tage,  used  to  be  that  of  visiting  the  houses  of  merchants 
aad  othersj  wliefe  you  meet  with  men  or  Tarions  conn* 
tries,  and  of  entering  the  shops  of  tradesmen  and  mer 
chanics,  and  chatting  with  them. 
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tioD,  the  industry,  and  the  particular  or  fa-* 
Tourite  bias  of  the  young  man  ;  and  every 
one  of  course  ought  seriously  to  consider 
the  subject,  under  these  different  points  of 
▼iew,  before  hie  comes  to  a  final  determina- 
tion. Nothing,  generally,  can  be  a  more 
decided  symptom  of  a  weak  disposition,  than 
the  changing  about,  from  one  profession  to 
another;  and  yet  nothing  is  more  disagreea- 
ble, than  the  avoiding  the  opinion  which 
this  gives  rise  to,  by  remaining  in  a  station 
for  which  your  talents  and  disposition  pro- 
claim you  to  be  unfit.  Let  him  reflect, 
that  ^'  no  man  ever  made  an  ill  figure,  who 
^'  understood  his  own  talents,  nor  a  good 
^'  one  who  mistook  them.''* 

A  short  account,  however,  of  the  different 
branches  of  the  Service,  is  the  only  thing 
necessary  in  this  part  of  the  subject.    These 

branches 


■^ii^ftwMki^a^Mi^«|*M«a 


*  Swift. 
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liranches  are  the  Judicial,  the  Political,  the 
levenue,  and  the  Commercial.  Of  these, 
the  Judicial  is  generally  accounted  the  most 
bonourable,  as  it  requires,  in  those  who  fill 
its  different  employments,  a  combination  of 
very  high  qualifications.  Amongst  these, 
are  a  command  of  the  native  languages,  an 
btimate  knowledge  of  the  manners,  cus- 
toms, and  religious  prejudices  of  the  natives, 
patience,  industry,  temper,  and,  perhaps 
above  all,  a  love  for  the  profession.  A 
Jadge  and  Magistrate  (for  in  India  the  pro- 
fessions are  united)  is,  in  truth,  a  petty 
sovereign  ;  he  has  every  thing  in  his  power ; 
and,  as  he  uses  his  authority,  he  becomes  a 
blessing  to  the  district  in  which  he  is  placieid, 
or  an  instrument  of  tyranny  and  oppression 
to  thousands.  To  this  branch  of  the  Ser- 
vice, however,  there  are  very  serious  ob- 
jections, which  ought  to  be  deliberately 
wdghed,  before  entering  upon  its  duties. 
No  one  whose  constitution  is  not  naturally 
strong,  or  who,  from  a  disinclination  to  a 

sedentary 
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sedentary  life,  finds  himself  unable  to  bear 
intense  application  at  times,  and  the  most, 
constant  employment  during  his  whole  day, 
should  ever  enter  into  the  judicial  line. 
When  once  selected,  if  he  who  fills  it  is  of 
a  sanguine  temper,  or  possesses  a  proper 
feeling  of  pide,  he  will  be  roost  unwilling 
to  relinq[nish  his  profession  ;  he  will  cheer 
himself  to  the  last,  by  hoping  for  better 
times-,  and  some  remission  to  his  labours, 
from,  the  success  which  has  accompanied 
them  ;  but  thesp  will  neve^  come.     Wheit 
he  has,   with  infinite  labour,   brought  his 
own  district  into  order,  he  will  be  removed 
to  some  other^  which  has  long  been  lying 
fallow^  and  where  the  weeds  of  vice  and  of 
crimiBality  have  become  luxuriant,  under 
tb^  mismanagement  and  neglect  of  some 
cold  tur  indifierent  master.    And,  perhaps, 
to  complete  his  chagrin,  this  very  person 
will.be  appoitrted  to  the  superintendeaee  of 
the  diilrict  which  he  has  left. 

'  ^  This 
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This  sstraordiDvy  policy  may,  perhaps, 
kure  Qriginated  in  the  fear,  or  perhaps  in  the 
ejqperiencey  that  a  Judge  remaining  tqo  long 
in  tbfi  same  district^  formed  improper  con- 
M^tiops  with  the  ZemindarSy  and  made  a 
knd  nsD  of  his  power.  These  days  are,  i 
tnu$,  for  ever  past*  It  is  mmk  generally 
ifiknowlodged^  th^^  upon  the  whole^  a 
nore.  upright  ^nd  bonpurable  set  of  men, 
than  tbe  Gwgipaoy's  establishment  who  nam 
gsfBrn  the  couptry,  is  no  whereto  be  found. 
Tker9  may  hie,  as  thi&re  commonly  are  in  all 
fublh  bpdi€>9»  a  few  iadiiridaals  of  the  des-* 
cfii^on  ab9¥9  aUndfid  to ;  hot  it  is  a  certain 
iMrk  fff  4he  dmwontion  ff$  coiruptisn,  thai 
tl^e  aoprrftpjt  arie  w^  known,  and  an:i^iousty 
9irfi4e4.  J^  mph  mfiu  be  pmwbed  by 
Qff^^fnmmti  but  let  not  tbe  punisbm^i^t  of 

tbfWt  ejiAWfkd)  in  it9  baneful  conseqinenfies^ 

lA  wftfM  ^  Wi^l,  $to^t)i«  nonber  of  Jim 

Tfftf,.  I.  G  be 
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be  effected  9  by  rempviDg  the  Assistants  of 
Ck>UectorSy  who  in  scarcely  one  instance  out 
of  ten,  hare  any  employment,  and  making 
tbem  act  under  the  Judges  and  Magistrates. 
Thb  need  not  interfere  with  their  promo- 
tion  in  due  course  to  coUectorships.  The 
two  lines  ought,  as  formerly,  to  be  so  arran- 
ged, that  promotion  might  take  place  from 
the  Judicial  to  the  Revenue,  but  not  from 
the  Revenue  to  the  Judicial ;  for  although 
every  Judicial  Servant  may,  and,  indeed^ 
ought,  to  be  acquainted  with  the  duties  in- 
cident to  the  Revenue  Department,  yet  the 
duties  of  the  Judicial  Line  are  much  more 
arduous,  and  require  study  of  the  regula- 
tions, command  of  the  languages,  and  prac- 
tice  in  the  Courts.  The  Judicial  Line  is  the 
only  one  in  which  the  young  man  is  em- 
ployed in  duties  of  extreme  responsibility, 
from  the  very  day  of  his  entrance.  From 
the  great  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  which  is 
in  India  ^itrusted  to  one  Judge  and  Magis** 
trate,  fronl  the  litigious  disposition  of  the 

T 

com- 
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oboiplaioants  in  the  Civil  Coarts,  and  fb« 
tqrid  operation  of  the  causes  promoting 
robbery  and  theft,  which  will  be  heredftei' 
detioled;  firom  the  continued  agitattdoi  iti 
winch  he  is  kept  by  the  Courts  of  Circuity 
and  the  Sudder  detvanee  adawlut.  from  the 
announce  of  a  quarrelsome  Collector^  or 
idfe. assistants^  and  ftom  the  interference  of 
litigibiis  Europeans/  half-casts^  and  natives, 
Uie  Judicial  Servant  is  not  permitted  a  mo- 
ment's ease. 


The  great  art  of  preserving  health  in  the 
Judicial  Line,  is  to  appropriate  a  certain 
portion  of  the  day  to  its  duties  :  never,  on 
any  account,  to  exceed  this.  To  take  regular 
exercise  at  leisure  hours,  particularly  in  the 
momiDg.  To  unbend  altogether  when  -  out 
of  office,  and  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sodety, 
not  as  a  permanent  object,  but  as  a  neces- 
sary recreation.  To  study  method  in  every 
tftmg.  To  be  very  cautious  in  the  first  mea- 
ntK^  adopted V  laid  the  first  orders  given  oiv 

G  2  any 
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MBj  acourrence.  Not  to  enter  too  wmutelf 
into  the  detail  of  business^  bat  to  keep  in 
view  the  more  important  parts  of  it  No-* 
thing  mote  cdmpletel  j  incapacitates  a  man 
ftfr  the  discharge  of  judicial  business,  than 
the  rule  which  lie  maj  lay  down  to  him* 
self,  of  minntelj  inTestigadng,  and  pro^ 
eeedii^  with  extreme  caution,  in  etaj  case 
which  comes  before  him.  The  chief  do^ 
ties  of  a  Judicial  Servant  in  India  are  ma- 
g^terial ;  and,  in  all  of  tbem,  there  h  no 
doabt  that  promptitude,  dispatch,  and  con- 
Menoe  m  himself,  are  the  first  reavntes. 
Sff«B  in  Us  jtidieial  oapacitj,  the  IncKaA 
J«dge  vriU  find  these  qiialitieB  of  mnrh  im- 
potiftMe. 


Mudi  onre  wiH  hie  ibaod  hereafho'  on 
the  <hitie«  of  die  judicial  lisie  ;  hat,  4itpre- 
seat,  irha4:  h»  beem  said,  when  «liily  oonri- 
depod,  w31  perhaps  induce  fomug  awn  to 
thi«k  scriooslj  before  they  eeket  it.  Bm 
whotmti,  under  aH  the  obiteda  fraiflBled 

to 
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to  Uniy  perform  its  important  dati«s^  io  an 
ODineot  degree,  merits  the  praise  and  eD« 
conragement  oft  the  community  and  of  Go<» 
vemment* 


The  Political  Line  is  the  most  limited  in 
the  Sendee.  In  it  an  Assistant  has  seldom 
BiiM^  to  do ;  when  en^filoyed,  however,  bis 
nspooaihility  is  rery  great,  partionlarly 
whea  lie  has  charge^  in  the  absence  of  bis 
fsperior,  of  a  political  residency.  He  re^ 
quires^  alike  with  the  Judicial  Senrant,  a 
command  of  the  native  languages,  and  a 
great  deal  of  general  information  •  Thoogh 
wA  a  bf  sy  Hne  in  time  of  peace,  it  is  yet  at 
aU  times  Inghiy  crediiable,  and,  when  the 

Q  3  Assistant 


*  The  comfoit  and  support  which  I  at  this  monieiit 
feel  firom  the  reflection,  that  I  have  lost  my  health  in  at* 
tempting  to  discharge  the  duties  of  this  line  of  the  Ser* 
▼iee,  is,  indeed,  vttj  great,  and  there  is  notfiiflg  whieh 
aCMPda  mb  waom  filmsnK>  Oaa  ths  faofe  thst  I  ihall 
onedigr  be  abb  tatenew  the  attempt. 
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Assistant  rises  in  rank^  and  ispromoted  to  a 
residency,  or  has  the  important  charge  of  an 
embassy,  I  cannot  conceive  a  more  intevest- 
ing  situation;  While  an  Assistant,  his  time 
may  be  most  usefully  employed  in  fitting 
himself  for  the  higher  stages  of  the  profes- 
aon,  by  acquiring  a  knowledge  of.  the  Ian- 
guages,  manners,  and  habits  of  the  natives 
in  .general;  but  more  particularly  those  who 
frequent  the  Durbars  or  Courts;  by  making 
himself  master  of  the  history  and  p<rfiti€» 
of.  the  different  native  kingdoms,  and  }a^ 
that  most  necessary,  although,  in  India, 
most  mortifying  of  sciences,  the  study  of 
Human  Nature.  The  number  of  political 
situations  is,  as. I  have  above  stated, Very 
limited,  and  promotion,  vnthout  the  assist- 
ance of  extraordinary  talents,  or  great  inte* 
rest,  is  very  slow.  Few  young  men  obtain 
a  charge  of  any  responsibility  under  fifteen 
years  service.  There  are,  besides,  scarcely 
any  intermediate  steps  between  an  Aii!ds» 
tantship  and  the  high  situationvof  .a  Besi-^ 

dent; 
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4eDt ;  and  these  iotermediate  steps  arejcour 
ioed  to  promotioDS  in  the  political  offices 
in  Calcatta,  or  td  temporary  trusts. 

lo  onerespect^  the  two  remaiDing branches 
of  the  Service^  namely^  the  Comoiercial  and 
BeveBue,  are  very  similar ;  they  both  admit 
of  a  quiet  and  easy  life. 
•  .  .       '• 

The  Assistant  to  a  Collector,  or  to  a 
Commercial  Resident,  has  j^most  nothing 
to  do,  unless  during  the  absence  of  his 
superior;  the  Collector,  or  Commercial  Re- 
sident himself,  having  in  general  only  em- 
ployment for  a  few  hours  in  the  day.  This 
is  always  the  case  in  Bengal.  In  the  upper 
provinces  the  duties  are  considerably  hea* 
fior.  I  do  not,  however,  mean  to  say,  that 
where  these  officers  really  wish  to  perform 
eonscientbusly  the  whole  of  their  duty  in 
detail^  they  ought  not  to  find  enough  to  do. 
On  the  contrary,  I  have  seen  several  instan- 
ces where  Collectors  attended  in  person  to 
the  whole  details  of  office*    But  these  are 

Q  4  tOQ 
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too  ^neraily  tintrusted  to  the  Ikwan,  or 
head  officer  in  the  Collector's  departdieiit« 
It  must  be  here  obsenred^  however,  that  the 
effects  of  eotrusting  a  Collector's  Dewan 
with  theeotiremaoagetnent,  are  by  no  mekos 
sohafaeful  as  the  del^atioD  of  a  similar  pow^ 
to  any  iiati?e  employed  under  a  Judg«% 

In  the  last-mentioned  line^  much  good 
ttay  be  done  by  the  Revenue  Servbnt>  par- 
ticularly if  be  interests  himselFin  reprMsittg-, 
Hb  far  as  he  can»  the  wrongs  of  the  B^oU^ 
yiAio  atie  constantly  subject  to  in)poBitiltti> 
fttkin  the  Varioas  Md  uncertain  nature  of 
the  colledtions,  and  of  the  iand-tenttfen ; 
attd  if  hte  (exerts  himsielf  in  forwarding  tfa« 
recovery  «)f  ktid  alienated  «n^«r  fel«<ft  "ptt^ 
tMfees*  A  mii)«ite  VfA  regular  kinpeetiott  ^ 
Ch'ft  T«KS0iidb  of  his  oAoe,  is,  indeed  ^  a  Wotli 
diF  libbulr^  ^d  is  ir^dom  performed,  thmigb 
itai  Utility  cantoot  be  ealied  in  question, 

m 

«      ' 

The  Coimil^lkNdiial  Line  ^  <tie^ta!i4)fy  liM6 

aoce 
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aooe  of  its  duties  might  very  properly  fill 
ip  the  day.     lo  it  an  Assistant  has  nothing 
to  do,  and  it  is  seldom  that  a  residency  is 
obtained  under  twelve  years.     To  those  who 
liave  capital,  and  a  knowledge  of  trade,  these 
years  may  he  well  employed.    Indeed,  there 
is  no  line  of  the  Service,  where  the  duties, 
when  conscientiously  executed,  will  not  af- 
ford a  sufficiency  of  lahour,  and  the  means 
of  acquiring  credit  and  wealth.     I  should, 
however,  be  disposed  to  give  the  preference 
to  them,  in  the  order  in  which  I  have  men- 
tioned them  above,  viz.  1.  The  Judicial; 
2.  The  Political ;  3.  The  Revenue ;   and, 
4  The  Commercial. 


In  the  next  Chapter,  I  propose  giving 
some  account  of  the  country,  which  may 
not  be  without  its  use  to  those  who  have 
just  commenced  their  career  as  Civil  Ser- 
vants, and  which  even  the  more  experien- 
ced will  do  well  to  keep  in  mind,  while  pe» 
rasing  the  remainder  of  this  Essay. 
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CHAR  II. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THB  COUNTRY,  AND  ITS  POPU- 
LATION, WITH  SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  DIF- 
FERENT RACES  OF  ITS  INHABITANTS, — OF  THR 
GOVERNMENT, — OF  THE  COURTS  OF  JUSTICE,— 
THE  EUROPEAN  AND  NATIVE  SERVANTS  OF  THE 
COMPANY, — THE  PROGRESSIVE  IMPROVEMENTS 
IN  THE  JVJXKIAh  SYSTEM, — IN  POLICE,— THE 
REGULATIONS    ENACTED    ON    THESE    SUBJECTS, 

f 

±  o  those  who  have  never  been  in  Bengal, 
or  who  are  there  only  commencing  their  ca- 
reer as  Servants  of  the  Company^  and  have 
not  enjoyed  opportunities  of  acquiring  infor- 
mation i^garding  the  country  and  its  inha- 
bitants, still  more  especially,  to  the  young- 
er Servants  of  the  Company^ — it  will  be  pro- 
per 
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per  to  address  a  few  words.  Not  that  there 
are  wanting  many  and  excellent  general  ac- 
counts of  Hindostan,  but  because  these 
works  have  seldom  descended  to  minute 
particulars;  Those  books  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  India,  are  not  in 
the  hands  of  every  one  ;  and  it  is  necessary 
that  the  reader  should  possess,  within  the 
present  Essay,  materials  sufficient  for  form- 
ing his  opinion  on  the  different  branches  of 
the  subject  For  more  useful  and  extensive 
information,  I  should  recommend  his  read- 
ing Mr.  CoLEBRooKs's  work  on  the  '^  Hus- 
*^  bandry  of  Bengal  ;*'  Mr.  Wabd's  "  Ac- 
^^  count  of  the  Hindoos  ;*'  the  papers  on 
these  subjects,  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Asiatic  Society;  and  the  Supplementary 
Yoluaie  to  the  ^'  Digest  of  theRcgulatioiis ;"' 
to  all  of  which  I  am  i 


Bengal  is,  for  the  moat  part,  a  flat  chaosK 
paigQ  ^omtry,  having,  however,  occasional 
elev«timi6,  «ad,  is  tone  parte,  hills.   It  pos- 
sesses 
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sesses  every  diversity  of  sm\ ;  but  the  great- 
er jMu-t  of  it  is  of  a  clayey  Datnre,  wiih  a 
portion  of  siliceoufl  sand  iotermixed.  Ow« 
iog  to  the  iooDdatioii  of  the  riveti,  and  the 
partial  ioterinixture  of  other  substajDces 
than  those  above  deotioned,  the  quality  of 
the  soil  yaries  extremely^  so  that  io^  one 
mall  estate,  we  shall  ofteo  perceive  trtry 
variety. 

The  southern  and  eastern  traets  of  the 
country  are  the  most  subject  to  inundation^ 
and,  consequently^  the  richest.    Hie  north- 

« 

em  and  western  pans  are  dryer,  and  there* 
fore  poorer. 

Theehief  ppodiictions  of  the  southern  and 
ouitens  parts  of  Bengal,  ave  licei  sugar^  sdlk^ 
and  indigo:  the  northern  and  western 
parts  producing  these  also,  though  in  small- 
er quantity,  and  inferior  in  quality ;  their 
prindjpal  produce  being  opium,  tobacco, 

cotton, 
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cotton^  wheat  and  barley.  Besides  those 
which  I  have  mentioDed  as  the  more  valu- 
able productions  of  the  country,  and  whitb 
are  the  objects  of  foreign  commerce,  they 
have,  in  sufficient  quantity  for  internal  con- 
sumption,  almost  every  article  of  domestic 
comfort.  And  the  great  varieties  of  soil^ 
and  even  climate,  seem  to  ensure  success  to 
those  who  shall  endeavour  to  bring  to  per* 
fection  any  branch  of  rural  economy  or  ma- 
nufacture. 


The  natives  of  Bengal  are  not  deficient  in 
ingenuity ;  on  the  contrary,  in  many  bran* 
ches  of  manufacture,  on  which,  from  the 
great  demand,  a  more  than  common  degree 
of  attention  and  care  has  been  bestowed,  we 
find  them  rivalling,  and  even  surpassing 
Europeans.* 


*  *<  We  may  instance  (says  Mr.  Colbbbookb)  the 
^^  muslins  of  Dhacca." 


n 
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A  ready  market^  an  unrestricted  trade^ 
and  consequent  rapid  returns^  with  the  in- 
troductiob,  perhaps^  of  a  little  of  the  most 
dfflple  of  our  machinery^  would  have  a  wcm* 
derful  effect  on  the  trade  and  manufactures 
of  India,^  and  a  most  happy  one  on  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  natives  :  the  more  espe- 
cially, 


^  It  did  not  at  first  occur  to  me,  that  the  introdoction 
of  machinery,  if  carried  to  any  considerable  extent, 

■ 

would  hare  a  ruinous,  not  a  beneficial  effect,  in  India. 
It  irould  throw  thousands  of  natives  out  of  their  bread, 
and  consequently  give  rise  to  theft  and  robbery.  It 
ought  to  be  an  object  of  attention  at  the  present  time; 
(when  it  is  probable  that  a  number  of  European  mecha- 
nics and  speculators  will  settle  in  India),  to  prevent  the 
introduction  of  complicated  machinery ;  for  if  it  is  allow- 
ed, where  the  materials  are  so  cheap,  the  manufiicture 
of  many  descriptions  of  goods  at  home  wiU  suffer. 

These  observations  are  not,  however,  meant  to  apply 
to  the  mere  improvement  of  the  tools  and  instruments 
aliesady  in  use,  but  only  to  the  introduction  of  great 
mechanic  powers,  such  as  steam,  &c.  which  render 
labour  less  necessary. 
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cinXiy,  AS  th?  iQiproveaiept  would  extitnd  to 
l^e  whole  body ;  tha  oativea  wftQtiog  that 
^  spirit  of  enterprise  and  speculsitioD^  which 
ooofines  the  wealth  gained  by  trade  to  a 
snaU  circle  of  daring  and  ingenious  indi?i^ 
dofdsi. 

w 

At  present^  in  Bengal,  wealth  is  divided 
among  the  Zemindars  or  landholders— « 
kw  great  merchant6-~the  Mahajuna  or  mo- 
ney-lenders— that  class  of  men  which  in- 
cludes the  officers  of  our  public  offices  in 
every  department — the  servants  of  the  Ze- 
mindarf — and  a  few  petty  traders.  The 
ffK9t  body  of  the  naitives,  mz.  the  peas^of^^ 
artiicersy  manufacturers,  and  under-ser-* 
vants,  are  miserably  poor. 

It  is  among  these  last  that  vice  is  genera- 
ted* Th««e,  m  proportiQA  as  ih»f  m^R  copn- 
fertalile,  happy  and  independent,  wiH  he 
good :  as  Aey  are  oppressed  and  poor,  they 

will  be  vidous. 

To 
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*ro  what  causes  this  poverty  is  to  be  at- 
tnimted,  and  to  a  more  minute  discussion 
of  the  ioflaence  of  these  causes>  I  shall  here- 
after  have  occasion  to  call  the  attention  of 
tht  reader ;  these  being  subjects  intimately 
connected  with  the  police  of  the  country. 
At  present^  it  is  sufficient  to  have  thus  no- 
ticed the  situation  of  the  lower  orders. 

On  comparing  the  statements  of  Mr.  Cole- 
BRooKE^  Sir  WiLiiiAM  JoNES,  and  Mr. 
Wabi>9  on  the  subject  of  the  population. of 
Bengal^  I  may  safely  hazard  the  assertion^ 
that  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  exceeds 
eighteen  millions.  Tliere  are  no  certain 
data  in  this  country /as  in  England^  on  which 
to  ground  such  calculations.  Bills  of  ntor- 
tality^  and  general  registers^  are  unknown* 

The  province  of  Behar  has  generally 
been  included  in  the  calculations  of  these 
last-taentioned  ^  authors  }  and  their  esti- 
iQNtM,  grounded  on  the  records  of  culti- 
vated land,  on  the  consumption  of  the  com* 

voL.  I.  H  mon 
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mon  artidesof  food,  and  on  small  trials  by 
actual  calculation  in  parUouJar  parts  of  the 
cottotrjy  have  fluctuated  between  itwenty 
and  thirty  mUlious  for  the  two  provinces  of 
Bengal  and  Behar. 

•  Minute  and  absolute  certainty  in  these  ac- 
counts is  not  here  requisite.  If  there  are 
eighteen  millions  of  inhabitants  in  Bengal, 
(and  this  is  generally  thought  below  the 
standard),  that  number  is  amply  sufficient 
for  my  present  purpose. 

It  is  stated  generally,  that  in  our  Indian 
Empire,  such  is  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  that 
one  man  is  equal  to  the  cultivation  of  four 
acres.  Under  this  calculation,  the  present 
population,  judidouisly  distributed  and  em* 
ployed  (even  without  that  increase  of  po- 
pulation which  improvements  in  agriculture 
and  in  the  condition  of  the  natives  would 
ensure),  is  sufficient  for  the  culture  of  al- 
most the  whole  waste  land  in  the  country. 
That  such  an  esttension  of  cultivation  slipuld 

take 
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take  place^  it  is  only  necessary  that  the 
diddD  of  the  JRyots  should  be  altered^  and 
thai  a  veht  for  the  additibnal  produce  should 
be  supplied;  \yith  such  ii^hicementi?,  the 
present  obstacles,  arising  from  wamt  of  ex* 
ertion,  and  the  depredations  committed  'by 
those  Indian  robbers  called  Ddeoits,  attd 
the  havoc  of  the  .wild  beasts^  wbioh*  prqwl 
through  the  districts  lying  waste,  would  soott 
▼anish.  Instead  of  long:  barren^  tracts,  where 
the .  eye  is  occasionally  reliered  by  smatf 
spots  of  cultivation,  in  the  immediate  vici- 
iiity  of  the  villages,  we  should  have  snuling 
fields  all  around  us,  and  the  surface  oi  1^6 
country  beautifully  diversified,  by  gipves  of 
fruit-trees,  and  a  constant  succession  of  vil«- 
Ibges.  This  is  at  present  an  ideal  picture ; 
but,  by  judicious  changes,  and^  under  a  wise 
administration,  its  realisation  would  be  cer*^' 
tain, 

I  do  not  mean  by  this  to  suggest,  that  the 

labouc  of  the  whple  mass  of.  population 

r  H  2  would 


s 
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would  at  all  times  be  best  bestowed  on  agri-^ 
culture.  Generally  the  prosperity  of  those 
nations  is  of  longest  continuance^  which  owe 
it  to  the  joint  operation  of  pasturage,  agri- 
culture, and  manufactures ;  but  it  is  much 
to  bie  wished,  that  the  condition  of  the  lower 
orders  in  this  country  were  by  some  means 
improved ;  and  the  most  probable  means  of 
doing  so  at  present,  would  be  that  of  direct- 
ing as  much  labour  as  possible,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  the  improvement  of  the  soiL 
Wealth  obtained  from  this  source  wouM 
then,  in  its  necessary  progress,  demand  more 
comforts,  and  the  higher  manufactures  in- 
t^rease  proportionably  in  their  turn. 

The  pojpulation  of  Bengal  is  made  up  of 
Hindoos  and  Mnssuhnans ;  among  the  last 
a  great  number  have  become  naturalized, 
and  in  outward  appearance  differ  very  little 
from  the  Hindoos.  But  a  number  of  the 
descendants  of  Persians,  Moghuls,  Afghans, 
and   other  fiireigners,    have  their    origin' 

marked 
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marked  by  their  fairer  skins,  and  liy  fea-* 
tores  of  a  more  harsh  and  eonnnandiog  ex- 
/)ression. 

Among  the  Hindoos  and  Mussulmans, 
there  are  to  be  found  various  shades  of  co« 
kmr, — ^from  the  light  copper  colour  of  the 
higher  classes  of  Bramins  and  Mussulmans, 
to  the  deepest  black  of  the  day-labourer. 

Sometimes  we  see  whole  villages  and 
tribes  of  men,  who,  through  all  the  variety 
of  profession  and  employment,  preserve  a 
&ir  colour;  but,  in  general,  the  natives  are 
black,  in  proportion  to  their  exposure  to 
the  sun.  Hits,  however,  has  not  an  imme- 
diate, but  a  distant  effect  on  tribes  and 
families. 


The  Hindoos  are  divided  into  four  great 
dasses ;  and  these  last  into  innumerable 
ksier  casts*    The  four  classes  are.  The  Bra^- 

H  3  min. 
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4 

nuD^  The.  Kshatrya,  The  Vaba^  and  The 
Soodra. 


Originally,  in  point  of  respect  and  rank, 
the^e.were,  in  the  order  above  giveq,  subor- 
dinatjg  to  each  qthier.    At  present,  it  is  only 
necessary  to. remark,  that  although  these; 
distinctions  are  not  universally  attended  to, 
and  respect  is  gefneraJly  confined  to  the  rich„ 
yet  the  Bramins  are  considered,  as  they 
evw  were,  equal  to  the  gods,  while  the  Soo- 
dras  are  on  a  level  with  the  beasts  of  the 
field.    It  js  with  these  gods  on  the  one  hand,, 
and  with  these  'pow  bensts  on  the  other,, 
that  we  shall  be  particularly  acquainted  in; 
the  latter  part  of  this  Essay ;  for  it  is  chiefly: 
among  these  two  classes,  that  crimes  are, 
most  prevalent. 

The  Bramins  have  in  former  times  been 
always  the  leading  body  in  the  State;  they^ 
have  lately  lost  somewhat  of  their  authority, 

but 
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bot  have  still  too  much  of  thatinflaence 
remaiDiDg. 

The  natives  of  Bengal,  are  not^  generally 
speaking,  istrong,  bat  they  make  up  for  this; 
by  patience  and  endurance.  There  are. 
amoog  them  some  casts  who  are  more  ro- 
bust than  others.  We  may  particularly  in- 
stance the  Gotaalahs  or  cow-keepers.  The 
food  of  these  conisists  bhiefly  of  milk  and 
gkee  (or  clarified  butter) ;  and  to  this  class 
thei  professionl  of.  the  wrestler  is  ^linost 
exclusively  confined/  Although  comimonly 
this  cast  is  .  a .  respectable .  one,  and  highly 
esteemed  aqunofg  the  natives^  yet  few  gangs 
of  Dacoits  (or  robbers}  are  without  one  or 
more  Gowalahs.  Cow- stealings  which  is 
one  of  the  most  common  crimes  in  our  Zt/- 
Mb  (or  distiricts),  is  also  practised  by  these 
OauHildhSfhy  the  Musujmans^  and  l^y  the 
JtfbocrAer  or  Shoemaker  cast. 

H  4  The 
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The  Bengalees,  in  height,  are  generally  of 
the  middle  size,  UDCommonly  straiglit  and 
well  made ;  and  their  countenances,  when 
young,  are  generally  pleasing.  Their  child* 
ren,  when  very  young,  are  extremely  hand- 
some and  lively,  becoming  duller  as  they 
grow  old.  On  the  subject  of  their  disposi^ 
tions  I  have  enlarged  in  another  Chapter* 

In  the  eastern  and  southern  parts  of  Ben- 
gal, the  Mussulmans  are  almost  equal  in 
number  to  the  Hindoos.  In  the  middle 
districts,  Mr.  Colebrookb  seems  to  think 
that  their  number  does  not  amount  to  above 
one-fourth,  and  that  this  proportion  de^ 
creases  as  we  go  farther  west* 

The  Mussulmans  are  more  bold  and  en« 
terprising;  the  Hindoos,  sluggish  and  cow^ 
ardly,  but  cautious  and  cunning.  Both  are 
in  general  equally  destitute  of  moral  prinr 
ciple. 

The 
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Tbe  clothing  of  the  Mussulman  and  the 
fiiodoois  simple  and  cheap;  their  food  is 
procured  at  a  trifling  expense,  and  consists 
i>f  rice,  with  a  little  split  pulse  and  salt :  oc- 
<!asioiuilly  they  have  a  light  curry  of  vege- 
tables or  fish ;  but  this  is  esteemed  a  lui^ury, 
and  is  only  common  among  the  higher 
ranks.  The  Mussulman  lives  a  little  better 
than  the  Hindoo ;  and  if  in  the  neighbour- 
liood  of  a  town  or  large  village,  indulges  not 
unfrequently  in  a  small  bit  of  poor  .beef. 


It  is  an  erroneous  idea  that  the 
are  altogether  interdicted  from  the  use  of 
animal  food.  Even  the  Bramins  are  enjoin- 
ed to  taste  it  at  some  of  their  sacrifices ;  and 
all  the  other  casts  eat  it  occasionally.  It  is, 
however,  expected,  that  they  perform  some 
religious  ceremony  previously,  and  nothing 
is  more  common  in  the  vicinity  of  Calcutta, 
or  other  large  towns,  than  to  see  the  better 
order  of  the  Hindoos  returning  with  their 
kids  from  the  Temple  of  Kali.  Their  res- 
pect 
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spect  for  that  goddess  does.<r  hideedy  iodube 
them  to  leave  the  most  useless  part  with 
her^  viz.  the  head.  But  there  is  little 
dOttbt,  that  the  satisfaction  attending  the 
sacrifice  is  enhaiiced  by  the  good  dinner 
afterwards. 

Thieves  and  robbers ,  however,  are  the  only 
persons  who  live  well.  Among  these,  ihe  use 
of  flesh  and  all  kinds  of  spirituous  liquors  is 
common.  Theirs  is  a  meny  life;  and  we 
need  not  wonder  that  many  poor  wretches 
are  induced'  to  adopt  it.  Let  the  lowdr  or- 
ders have  equal  comforts  with  the  JDacoitSy 
and  they  will  prefer  a  life  of  honesty.  A«- 
toong  the  very  lowest  casts,  jparticularly 
among  the  BuMeds,  Datffk^bearerSy  and 
HareeSy  tfaef)esh  of  the  wild  hog  is  frequent- 
ly eaten.  They  go  oujt  in  parties  at  night, 
carrying  torches,  and  attended  by  a  race  of 
dogs  common  in  the  villages,  and  called  pa'^ 
riars.  Th^.hogs  approach  the  light,  and 
are  run  down  by  the  dogs  ;  when  at  bay,  the 

men 
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men  ciame  behind  tbem  and  spear  them. 
The  flesh  is  by  no  means  anpleasant  to  the 
taste;  Parties  of  this  kind,  and  the  poqjahs^ 
or  ceremonies  of  their  gods,  are  frequently 
used  as  a  cover  for  assembling  a  party  of 
DacoitSy  armed  and  prepared  to  commit  a 
robbery. 

The  hats  of  the  natives  of  Bengal  are, 
in. general,  miserably  poor.'   It  is  strange 
that  they  are  more  comfortable  in  the  north- 
em  and  western  districts,  where  there  is  less 
trade  and  commerce,  than  towards*  the  east 
and  south ;  but  the  w\ealth  of  the  last-men- 
tion^ quarter  has  at  present  Ao  circulation 
amongst  the  lower  orders,  and  cannot  aflfect 
their  tcondition.     The  huts  of  the  Bengalees 
aflford  no  security  against  the  attacks  of  rob- 
bers.'   They  are  built  with  light  bamboo 
iVames,  covered  with  a  kind  of  reeds  bruised 
flat<»  and  plaited  into  mats.     Thdr  floors 
are  generlilly  raised  about  a  foot  or  two  from 
the  ground,  by  layers  of  clay  beaten  down. 

The 
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The  thieves,  who  are  deDominated  Sindealsy 
or  hole-fcutters,  easily  uDdermine  these  floors 
from  without,  or  cut  holes  through  the  mats, 
sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  their  entering, 
and  by  these  means  carry  away  property, 
generally  to  a  very  small  amount.     This  is 
the  crime  which,  in  Bengal,  has  been  digni- 
fied with  the  name  of  Burglary.      In  the 
earthem  floor,  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for 
the  Bengalee  to  bury,  in  a  clay  vessel,  the 
little  money  or  jewels  he  may  possess,  and 
sometimes  the  servants  of  the  house  give 
information  of  this  to  the  Dacaits.    There 
are  many  instances  of  the  Daeoits  having, 
tortured  the  poor  natives,  until  they  pointed 
out  the  place  where  their  money  was  con- 
cealed.    In  one  village,  in  particular,  which 
J  entered,  immediately  after  a  Dacaity  had 
been  committed,  I  recollect  being  shewn 
two  stakes,  with  a  shallow  pit  dug  between 
them,  over  which  they  had  suspended,  the 
master  of   the  house,   and  had  actually 
roasted  him  aver  a  slaw  fite^  until  he  poiDt- 

ed 
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ed  out  the  place  where  his  little  treasure 
was  faid.  He  persisted  so  long  in  cbn^ 
cealing  it,  that  very  little  life  remained: 
lie  was  only  released  on  shewing  them  a 
small  hole  in  the  wall,  neatly  plastered  over 
with  clay  ;  from  this  they  took  all  that  he 
possessed,  and  he  died  the  newt  day. 

So  frequent,  in  former  times,  were  the 
▼isits  of  these  miscreants,  that  very  few  of 
the  lower  classes  thought  it  worth  their 
while  to  amass  a  little  money ;  and  even  at 
the  present  day,  all  their  little  gains  are 
immediately  spent  in  poajahs  (the  worship  of 
their  idols),  and  other  ostentatious  cere* 
monies.  This  disposition  has  grown  upon^ 
them ;  find  it  will  be  long  before  a  sufficiient 
cooidence  in  our  protection,  and  an  encou- 
ragement to  industy,  will  induce  them  to 
become  indepeDdent,  or  to  live  otherwise 
than  from  day  to  day.  Their  Mahqfuns  are 
their  only  support  For  thiis  description  of 
men  I  do  not  know  an  English  appellation 

that 
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that  would  be  suitable. ..  They  lend  nontj^ 
to  the  peasants^  also  graiu  for  seed^  aud  for 
the  support  of  their  families^  receiving,  a 
very  profitable  return  :  both  parties  are  in- 
deed accommodated  by  these  means ;  but 
the  pocn*  peasant  is  always  kept  in  balance^ 
Were  he  suffered  to  gain,  he  would  become 
independent  of  his  Mahajun  ;  he  is  there- 
fore merely  kept  aliire.  This  system  suits 
his  habits  of  indolence  and  idleness^  and  it 
is  difficult  to  ioduce  him  to  rise  above  it. 


Although^  from  the  arrangements  which 
Government  have  now  made  in  favour  of 
the  Zemindars^  weare  prevented  from. much 
interference  in  the  internal  management  of 
dieir  Ismds^  I  trust  I  shall  yet  be  able  ta 
]prove  that  there  still  remain  naeausof  cen^. 
dering  the  peasants  a  more,  independent 
and  happy  race.  These  means  ought  to 
be  the  immediate  objects  of  a  good  police ; 
which  word  I  take. in  its  widest  sease^  name-i 
ly^  The  science  of  bettering  the  conditiim^ 

of 
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of  oiir  fellow-creatares.  ^^  Unquestionably 
^'  there  cannot  be  a  greater  act  of  bienevb-* 
^  lence  to  manliind^  in  a  state  of  criminal 
^^  delinqnency,  than  that  which  tends  to 
^^  civilize  their  manners^  to  teach  them 
^^  obedience  to  the  lavrs,  to  screen  them 
^'  and  tlieir  families  from  the  evils  and 
"  distress  attending  on  punishment,  by 
'^  preventing  offences,  and  to  lead  them 
^^  into  the  p^ths  of  honest  industry,  as  the 
^'  only  means  of  securing  them  that  comr 
^^  fort  and  happiness  which  a  life  of  criini-^ 
^*  nality,  however  productive  of  ocdasional 
^^  supplies  of  money,  can  never  .bestow  on 
^'  them/'^  This  appears  to  me  to  be  an 
admirable  definition  of  Fblice. 

The  villages  throughout  Bengal  are  very 
much  scattered,  and  at  great  distances  from 
each  other;  and  the  lands  only  which  are  in 

the 


♦  Dr.  Johnson. 
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tbe  immediate  vicinity  of  the  village  are  col* 
tivated.     By  this  means,  many  of  the  rich-* 
est  spots  are  entirely  lost«    Where  a  field  is 
at  any  distance  from  the  village,  so  great  are 
the  ravages  of  the  buffaloes  and  wUd-hogs, 
that  it;  is  necessary  for  the  poor  peasant  to 
raise  a  small  hut  upon  a  scaffold,  to  watch 
his  crop  day  and  night.      But  it  cannot  be 
otherwise,  v  where  nearly  one*half  of  the 
country  is  a  wild  and  useless  jungle.     The 
Zemindars  ought  by  all  means  to  encourage 
their  tenants  to  spread,  by  lowering  the  rents 
of  land,  granting  long  leases,  and  other,  in- 
dulgences. .    The.  Magistrates  ought  parti^ 
cularly  to  favour  new  settlements.  The  cpn- 
dition  of  the  peasants  is  at  present  so  mi- 
serable,   that    the  slightest    improvement 
would  be  gladly  acciepted.     The  horror  of 
leaving  their  own  country  for  another,  is 
very  great  among  the  natives ;  but  they 
have  no  objection  to  remove  to  a  short  dis^ 
tance,  or  to  a  neighbouring  village. 


In 
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Id  each  Bengalee  village  there  exists  a 
fium  of  governmenty  more  or  less  perfect. 
In  farmer  times^  the  order  was  as  follows : 


«'. 


The  Zemindar^  or  collector  on  the  part 
of  Government. 


The   Canoongoe^   a  sort  of   comptroller 
over  the  accounts  of  the  Zemindar. 


The  Puttvaryy  or  register* 

The  Mundils  or  Gomasthas,  men  of  re- 
spectability among  the  Ryots  or  peasants^ 
who  were  allowed  to  take  lead  in  managing 
the  affairs  of  the  Zemindars.  These  ought 
properly  to  stand  between  the  Zemindars 
and  the  peasants;  but,  from  indulgences 
granted  them  by  the  Zemindars,  they  were 
often  and  easily  swayed  to  favour  these  last 
in  carrying  any  point  against  the  Ryots. 


VOL.  !• 


Next 
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Next  in  influeoce  to  these  were  the  Moo 
ouddimsy  or  head  Ryots  of  the  villaj^e.  These 
were  general!  j  oU  inen,  whose  age  and  wis«- 
dom  gave  them  influence.  They  were  often 
the  farmers  of  the  villages,  and  had  much  to 
saj  in  the  affairs  of  police,  and  in  the 
protection  of  the  peasants. 

Besides  these  were  the  Pakhs  and  Ch^kee- 
dars  or  Pmabans.  The  first  of  the^e  were 
generally  servants  of  the  Zemindars,  employ- 
ed in  collecting  the  revenue  ;  bat  who,  from 
their  knowledge  of  the  abode,  the  means  and 
eharaoters  of  the  peasants,  were  often  appli- 
ed  to  for  information  against  criminals.  The 
last  were  tlie  regular  watchmen,  and  to  these 
laoeeeded  the  heads  of  the  different  prof^s- 
skitiS)  who  were  allowed  to  have  a  leading 
voioe,  not  only  in  their  own  affairs,  but  ia 
the  general  conomis  of  the  village.  These 
professions  will  be  enumerated  shortly*. 

Moat 


•"W 


*  (Jiuler  the  new  Zcmmdary  System,  the  putwfiry  has 

become 
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Most  viUages  are  divided  into  separate 
jsrisdictionsy  or  placeS|  which  go  by  the 
names  oiParay  Tola,  or  Mohullah.  In  these 
reside  the  difierent  trades  and  professions 
but  not  exdufiively,  m  others  at  times  mix 
with  them.  In  each  of  these  j>ar6r^  there  are 
one  or  two  leading  oiei^,  and  sometimes 
women  9  who  are  consulted  and  referred  to 
on  all  occasion^.  Tbes«  are  good  instru- 
ments of  police. 

The  diflerent  casts  and  professions  sepa-- 
rate  themselves  into  clubs  or  lodges^  to  use 
an  English  appdktion.  These  are  very  cu^ 
nous  institutions :  They  have  by-laws^  by 
wkieh  they  are  regulated,  and  these  they 

1 2  enforce 

become  aserYant  oftbe  Zemindar.  Throughout  Bengal, 
the  Canoongoes  are  done  awaj.  The  Moccuddims  no 
lonfi;er  possess  power.  The  chief  protectors  of  the  Ryot 
are  thus  removed.  From  the  Fifth  Report^f  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  from  Colonel  WiLKd's  History  of  the 
Sooth  of  India,  I  find,  that  a  village  government,  ex. 
aetly  similar,  prevailed  in  the  south  of  India. 
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enforce  with  the  greatest  strictness.  No- 
thing can  exceed  the  horror  with  which  a 
native  looks  to  expulsion  from  his  club,  or 
the  meeting  of  his  cast.  The  consequences 
are  very  serious :  even  their  own  relations 
are  forbidden  eating  in  company  with  them ; 
they  dare  not  assist  at  the  religious  ceremo- 
nies of  the  cast ;  and  they  might  starve,  be- 
fore any  of  their  friends,  or  even  relations, 
would  give  them  help.  They  are  scofied  at 
and  despised.  But  rigorous  as  these  restric- 
tions are,  a  large  sum  of  money,  or  a  feast 
given  to  the  club,  and  a  present  to  the  regu-, 
lating  Brahmins,  are  at  all  times  a  sufficient 
atonement,  and  procure  a  ready  re-admis« 
sion  into  the  cast.  When  these  cannot '  be 
given,  the  person  must  flee  the  country,  join 
the  lowest  casts  in  society,  who  admit  of 
outcasts  from  the  others,  or  live  by  his  wits. 
He  that  is  driven  out  from  his  cast  is  ren- 
dered desperate ;  he  cares  neither  for  reputa- 
tion nor  for  life ;  and  he  thus  makes  an  ad- 
mirable JDacaii. 

Many 
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Many  a  young  man,  who^  but  for  this  in- 
stitation^  might  have  been  a  creditable  mem- 
ier  of  society,  is  at  once  hurried  into  a  life 
of  guilt,  and  lost  for  ever.     These  clubs 
ba?e  each  one  or  more  Brahmin  priests,  who 
perform  the  necessary  ceremonies  when  re- 
qaired  by  any  of  the  club.    With  these  men 
chiefly  lie  the  decision  regarding  the  in- 
fringement of  the  orders,  and  the  whole 
secrets   of  the  club.     Their   influence   is 
consequently  very  great.     They  are  excel- 
lent instruments  in  the  hands  of  an  able 
magistrate. 

In  mentioning  the  population  of  the  vil- 
lages^ and  the  different  professions  and 
trades,  it  will  be  well  to  give  the  native 
names,  as  well  as  their  translations*  I 
have  already  mentioned  the  names  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  village. 

The  peasants  are  called  Ryots. 

I  3  The 
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The  agricultural  peasants^   ChasaSy   or 
cultiyators. 


There  are  in  most  villages^ 


Joteshees,  or  astrologers. 


Chikatsoksy  or  physicians. 

Modees,  resembling  the  chandkn  in 
England^  supplying  the  commoD  articles 
of  food. 


T^leeSy  or  oil-men. 

HulwaeeBy  ot  sweet-meat  maktrs. 

Skrofsy  or  money-^changers. 

MahajuTiSy  a  species  of  niooey-leiiders^ 
formerly  mentioned. 

MoocheeSy 
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JMvoclues^  or  dboc-makers^  but  luore 
pr^ptfrljf  tnaDufflctur^s  of  all  kind  of  lea^- 
ther-work  and  tanners^  making  druois^ 
sieves,  shoes,  harness,  &c. 

Durzeesy  or  tailors.  This  prpfession  is 
^iMst  ttittAlf  Q9nfio^d  to  (Jit  Mussul- 
mans. 

Soanars,  or  gold  and  silver  smiths. 

Naees  and  ifufamsy  or  baiiiors. 

Smijie^^  or  mMous. 

GmotUMy  or  eow*kteiMrs^ 

Dkobee&y  or  wasbermen ;  and 

SooreMy  or  wioe  makers  and  retailers. 
These  also^  in  oa  underhand  way,  supply 
the  dissipated  with  opium,  gwijfm  or  bfmg^ 
and  other  lAtoxioatiDg  drugti. 

I  4  Besides 
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Besides  these^  there  are  fishermen, 
grain-dealers,  green -grocers^  and  pedlars, 
of  mixed  casts. 


PussareeSy  or  spice  and  drug  men. 

Sunkarees,  or  makers  of  shell  bracelets ; 
togethei;  with  a  great  variety  of  professions, 
which  are  followed  by  all  the  lowest  casts 
indi|scriminately. 

Among  these  trades  and  professions,  the 
most  useful  to  the  Magistrate  are  the  bcu'^ 
her,  the  modee  (or  chandler),  the  goldsmith^ 
and  the  washerman.  The  barbers  are  de- 
scribed  in  the  Shasters  as  being  '^  ihe  mast 
cunnifig  among  men^  even  as  the  jackal  is 
among  beasts/'  They  have,  as  formerly 
in  Europe,  the  double  profession  of  barber 
and  surgeon.  There  are  no  regular  prac- 
titioners in  this  last  science  known  in 
Bengal.     The  goldsmiths  are  professional 

thieves,  as  will  be  hereafter  noticed.     This 

•  • 

IS 
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is  also  the  case  with  the  Dhobees  or  washer- 
men.    The  Modees  have  a  general  know- 
ledge of  the  character  and  circumstances  of 
every   individual^   and   their  accounts  are 
often  very  useful.* 

Nor  must  we  forget  the  professions  with 
which^  in  the  present  Essay^  we  shall  have 
most  to  do^  viz.  The  Dacoity  the  JRahzun,  the 
Sindeal,  the  Gockare,  the  ChorCj  the  Bvm- 
hfidteaj  and  many  other  descriptions  of  of- 
fenders. Of  these  we  niust  now  proceed  to 
give  a  more  minute  account. 

Dacoits. 

*  Particularly  in  ascertaining  dates  and  expenditure. 
In  a  late  case  of  a  contested  will^  tried  in  Calcutta, 
the  testimony  of  several  of  the  witnesses  was  proved 
to  be  false,  by  the  production  of  the  Modee^s  books ; 
and  in  a  case  of  a  dacoity^  lA  which  property  to  an 
immense  amount  had  been  carried  away,  the  detection 
and  apifrehension  of  the  chief  members  of  the  gang 
was  effected  by  an  inspection  of  the  Modee^s  books,  in 
which  a  disbursement,  fer  exceeding  their  ordinary 
means,  appeared  in  names  of  the  persons,  and  led  to 
tospicion. 
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Dacoits. 

The  profession  of  a  Dac&it  is  of  ancieDt 
origin.  Daeoity  is  a  Tiolent  and  open  jxib-« 
bery  committed  generally  in  the  Qigbt^  by 
torch  light,  and  in  almost  every  instance  by 
a  numerous  gang.  The  ravages  of  the  Da- 
ooitM  in  Bengal  are  particularly  noticed  in 
the  Resolutions  of  a  Committee  of  Circuit 
at  Cossimbuzar,  as  far  back  as  1772-  Thej 
are  there  styled  ^^  Abandoned  outlaws^  not 
only  infesting  the  highways^  but  plan* 
dering  and  burning  whole  villages.'*  It 
is  there  ordained,  that  they  be,  on  convic- 
tion, immediately  hanged,  the  villages  to 
which  they  belong  fined,  and  their  families 
made  slaves  to  Government.  Under  the 
native  Governments,  it  was  only  necessary 
to  prove  the  identity  of  the  person  who  was 
notorious  as  a  Dojcoity  without  specificaUjr 
proving  any  act  of  criminality,  and  he  was 
immediately  executed.  They  are  impro- 
perly styled  highway  robbers,  at  least  accord- 
ing 
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mg  to  our  coodmon  acceptation   of  this 

* 

vord ;  for  a  Dacoit  seldom  robs  oo  the  high- 
waj,  and  soaroely  ever  singly,  or  unattend-' 
ed  bj  a  large  gang.  Their  method  of  phio^ 
dering  is  as  follows.  The  members  of  the 
gangs^  which,  for  the  most  paurty  are  of 
long  standing,  and  regularly  organized^ 
are  summoned  to  attend  by  the  Sirdars  or 
leaders.  The  plan  and  method,  as  well  as 
the  cribject  of  attack,  are  then  agreed  on. 
The  faces  of  the  Ducoits  are  muffled  up  in 
their  clothes,  leavingonly  the  eyes  uncovered. 
This  adds  to  the  frightfulness  of  their  appear* 
anoe,  and  prevents  their  being  known.  They 
ire  often  armed  with  swards  and  spears,  bat 
mofii  of  them  witii  a  very  long  bamboo, 
pointed  with  iron,  which  they  call  a  churTy 
or  with  bamboo  4:lubs,  called  lutees.  The 
parties  have  ire^ently  an  old  matchlock, 
wfaicHi  they  do  not  use  as  a  weapon  of  isf^ 
fioDce,  but  only  fire  on  entering  the  village, 
as  a  signal  for  the  villagers  to  leave  it  This 
sigmd^  ihrouj^otit  Bengal,  is  MMoediately 

obeyed  j 
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obeyed ;  the  villagers^  in  the  most  coward-^ 
ly  manner^  leaving  their  helpless  wives  and 
children  to  the  mercy  of  these  wretches; 
The  Dacoits  having  arrived  at  the  house, 
light  their  torches,  or  bundles  of  straw,  and 
entering  it,  take  all  the  portable  property, 
in  brass,  silver,  gold,  clothes,  or  money. 
Where  treasure  is  said  to  be  concealed,  they 
seize  on  some  old  and  decrepid  man  or  wo-* 
man,  and,  by  threats  and  torture,  extort 
from  them  the  secret.  Dacoits  seldom  mur- 
der without  cause,  or  wantonly,  but  gene- 
rally from  revenge  against  informers  or  wit- 
nesses, or  when  they  happen  to  be  recog- 
nized in  the  act.  I  recollect  an  instance,  in 
which  three  informers,  in  succession,  were 
murdered  by  one  gang.  The  first  had  gone  to 
the  sudder,  or  head  station,  to  give  informa- 
tion of  a  robbery  committed  by  the  gang ;  he 
was  murdered  on  his  return.  The  second, 
a  relation  of  the  first,  had  gone  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  intelligence  of  the  other's 
murder,  and  was  also  cutio  pieces  immedi- 
ately 
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atdy  on  his  return :  and  the  thirds  a  Goinda 
(or  professional  informer),  who  gave  infor- 
mation of  this  last  murder,  shared  the  same 
fate  with  the  other  two.  The  leader  of  this 
notorious  gang,  whose  cruelty,  in  the  in- 
stance of  burning  to  death  the  poor  peasant 
was  formerly  mentioned,  who  was  well 
known  as  the  perpetrator  of  various  murders, 
and  who  was  tried,  and,  .in  my  opinion, 
fully  convicted  as  the  murderer  of  the  Goin- 
da  above  mentioned,  was  yet  acquitted 
because  the  evidence  did  not  satisfy  the 
Mussulman  Moluvee  of  the  Court.  There 
was  not  in  this  trial  the  slightest  reason  to 
suspect  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses; 
but  they  had,  as  is  customary  in  almost 
every  Indian  trial,  exaggerated  some  facts; 
and,  most  unfortunately,  aevwal  of  them 
were  women!!! 

The  Dacoita  are  not  a  bold  set  of  men  un- 
less ib  comparison  with  the  unresisting  pea* 
sants ;  and  there  are  even  instances  of  their. 

being 
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being  opposed  and  defeated  by  these.  There 
15  Dot  a  doubt,  that  the  inhabitaDts  of  the 
villages,  if  encouraged  by  reivards,  and  as«- 
sistf  d  by  the  Police  officers  of  Govern  men t^ 
might  be  brought  to  oppose  them  with  suc^ 
ces$.  But  it  is  not,  at  present,  the  interest 
of  these  officers  to  do  so. 


Rabzuvs. 


The  Bakssam^  or,  as  the  word  denotes, 

FDad-^striker,   may  perhaps  have  originally 

bad  some  resemblance  to  the  highway  rob<* 

ber  or  footpad ;  but  whatever  this  term  saay 

have  meant  formerly,  the  Bengalee,  when 

he  now  talks  of  Raknunee^  generally  meaoa 

no  more  than  a  violent  quarrel  or  aisauU^ 

attended,  perhaps,  with  some  small  k>s§  of 

property.     To  insure  a  speedy  attention  to 

the  complaint,  it  is  dignified  with  the  above 

appellation,  and  a  false  statement  of  things 

said  to  be  lost  is  often  added.    There  are 

very 
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very  few  iostaoces  of  real  highway  robberj 
io  Bengal  at  tb^  present  time ;  but  it  if  not 
OQoominoD  in  the  Upper  Proyinces. 


NUKUBZUNS. 


The  Nukubwm  or  Sindealj  from  the  words 
imhub  orsind^  signifyitig  a  holcj  are  a  speciei^ 
of  delinquents  who  have  been   honoured 
Hrith  a  title  far  more  dignified  than  they  de^ 
wrve«  The  hurglai*  in  Europe  is  justly  consi*- 
dered  aa  A  criminal  of  the  first  magnitude : 
bis  punishment  is  death ;  but  the  crime  of 
mdcubzuneey  which  is  often  translated  by  the 
word  burglary y  isacrimeof  averydifierent 
nature,  and,  in  fAct,  is  a  theft  of  the  lowtst 
and  most  trivial  description  of  any.    The 
Nukubzun  or  Sindealy  in  a  dark  night  and 
with   every  possible  caution  and  secrecy, 
pierces  the  mat  of  the  hut,  or  digs  a  hole 
tiimugh  the  clay  floor  or  wall,  and  entering 
it,  takes  any  little  thing  that  may  be  in  his 

way^ 
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way^  though  seldom  more  than  a  brass  pot^  i 
piece  of  cloth,  or  a  little  rice.     No  doabt^ 
there  are  instances  in  which  this  species  of 
delinquents  proceed  to  greater  lengths  ;  but 
the  above  is  a  true  description  of  Nukub^ 
zunee,  as  it  exists  in  most  of  the  Zillahs  of 
Bengal.     The  Nukuhzun  is  generally  single 
and  unattended.     This  crime,  however,  as 
being  easy  to  commit,  is  become  very  com* 
moD,  and  on  this  account  has  drawn  on  it 
the  severity  of  Government.     What  efiect 
this  additional  severity  has  had,  I  am  not 
yet  able  to  say.     The  crime  originates  in 
the  poverty  of  the  lower  orders.     By  remo- 
ving the  cause,  we  may  prevent  the  occur- 
rence of  the  offence  : — ^by  making  the  pun- 
ishment very  severe,  we  lessen  the  proba- 
bility of  our  receiving  information. 


GoCBORBSf. 
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GOCHORES. 


Hie  Gochores  or  cow  stealers^  are  among 
the  cleverest    of   delinqueDts.     They  are 
chiefly  Mnssulmans  and  Mooehees^  some-' 
times  joined^  and  often  encouraged  by  the 
Gowalas,     This  crime  is  particularly  com- 
mon in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calcutta,  and 
all  great  towns,  where  there  is  a  demand 
for  cow's  flesh.     The  intermediate  sales  are 
conducted  with  such  rapidity  and  skill,  the 
animals  are  so  defaced  by  mutilating  their 
horns  and  ears,  and  by  the  additional  marks* 
placed  on  them,  as  well  as  by  the  loss  of 
flesh,  and  there  are  so  many  different  indi- 
viduals employed  in  the  sale,  that  the  proofs 
of  this  crime  become  tedious,  and  frequently 
impossible.     More  will  be  found  on  this 
subject  hereafter. 

VOL.  I.  K  Chores. 


^  A  native  marks  his  cattle  by  branding  them  with  a 
botiron. 
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.  Chores. 

The  Chor^,  or  common  thief^  oeeds  no  de- 
scription ;  but  there  are  some  casts  among 
the  natives  who  are  more  commonly,  or  in- 
deed wholly  giyen  to  stealing.  These  arc 
the  Buddecuy  a  very  low  cast,  and  of  no  par- 
ticular profession,— ^the  Soanars  or  gcdd* 
smiths, — the  Dhohees  or  washermen^r-^-and 
the  Dames  or  basket-makers* 


BUMBVTTEAS. 


TheBumbuttaes  are  those  thieves  and  Da* 
coits  who  rob  on  the  river.  This  class  also 
includes  a  peculiar  species  of  delinquents, 
who  engage  themselves  to  the  merchants  as 
Mangees  or  boatmen  on  board  their  trading 
vessels.  These,  on  finding  a  good  oppor- 
tunity, pierce  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the 
hoat,  and  sink  it  j  they  are  then  assisted  by 

their 
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their  accomplices  in  robbing  and  plunder- 
iig  the  goods  amid  the  confusion  which 
ensues. 


-  Besides  th^ie,  there  are  many  other  sorts 
of  criminals^  as  swindlers^  coiners^  &c. ;  but 
theK  are  not  nearly  so  common  as;  in  £u- 


Thelowest  casts  of  the  Hindoos,  and  the 
?eiy  dr^  of  society ,  are  the  Domes^^Bud* 
deM,  HareUj  Moorde^roshes  (or  dead  body 
men),  LaAe^ee^,and  different  descriptions  of 
Mikttrs  (or  sweepers).  These  casts  feed  pro>- 
miscaoQBly  among  themselves,  or  even  with 
Mossttlmans  and  Europeans :  they  eat  flesh, 
tod  Ihe  refuse  of  our  kitchens,— -«drink  wine, 
-«and  do  all  the  dirty  jobs  about  the  houses 
of  Europeans.  From  among  these  the  gangs 
of  DmmU  are  often  recruited. 

Tbe.piri^  women  in  the  villages  of  Ben- 
gal wiU  give  the   Magistrate  very  little 

K  2  trouble, 
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trouble^  and  they  may  at  times  affiird  him 
essential  assistance  in  the  apprehension  of 
criminals.  But  the  Dacoits,  for  the  most 
part^  have  kept-mistresses,  to  whom  they 
are,  from  necessity,  very  faithful.  The  dis- 
grace attending  second  marriages  in  India, 
— ^the  practice  of  the  Brahmins  marrying 
very  young  women,  and  leaving  them,  and 
the  general  laxity  of  morals,  render  it  easy 
for  the  Dacoiis  to  find  mistresses.  Jealousy 
alone  will  induce  one  of  these  mistresses  to 

« 

become  informer  against  a  Dacait.  They 
will  resist  every  other  inducement ;  and  Id- 
stances  of  fidelity  and  steady  attachment  are 
very  often  seen  in  our  Courts,  but  more  par- 
ticularly known  to  those  magistrates  who 
have  had  much  to  do  in  the  apprehension 
of  criminals. 


These  observations  on  the  country  and 
people  of  Bengal,  are  all  that  are  neces- 
sary in  the  present  Essay,  although  the  sub- 
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jectis  of  much  interest/ and  well  deserves  to 
be  more,  fully  treated. 

The  climate  is  by  no  means  unhealthy  to 
the  European  constitution.  It  is,  however, 
necessary  to  avoid  exposurie  to  the  sun.  This 
caoDOt  be  too  much  attended  to  by  the  new 
comer.  If  he  arrive  young  in  the  country, 
and  take  proper  care,  it  is  probable  that  he 
will  keep  his  health  as  well  as  he. would  have 
done  in  Europe,  more  particularly  if  he 
has  an  easy  situation/  or,  having  an  arduous 
one,  if  he  studies  method,  in  every  thing. 
This,  indeed,  is  the  very  essence  of  busi- 
ness;  and  I  am  well  convinced,  that  with- 
out  this,  no  Judicial  Servant  of  the  Compa- 
ny can  do  his  duty  conscientiously  without 
ruihiDg  his  constitution. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a  short  ac- 
ccfont  of  our  Indian  Courts  of  J  ustice,  and 
of  the  successive  plans  and  arrangements 
for  the  police  of  the  country.     Those  who 

K  3  wish 
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for  more  ample  informaticm  on  this 
subject,  are  referred  to  Mn  Colebkooke's 
^^  Sapplement  to  the  Digest  of  the  Laws  and 
'^  Regulations/'  and  to  Mr  Harrington's 
"  Analysis/' 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  tiie 
reader,  that  the  afiairs  of  India  are  mana^ 
ged  in  Europe  by  a  Body  of  Mercbants^ 
styled  THE  Honourable  the  East  Ikbia 
Ck>MPANY^  and  contronled  by  a  Bcwrdy 
constituted  by  the  Britiish  Government, 
called  the  Board  of  Controul  :  in 
India  by  a  Govemor-Oeneral'  and  Conn* 
cil,  at  the  Presidency  of  Bengal^  and  cby 
subordinate  Governors-  at  Madras  and 
Bombay,  each  of  whom  is  also  assisted  by 
a  Council.  The  Council  in  Bengal  coosiste 
of  three  persons^  viz.  the  Commander  in 
Chief,  and  two  Civilians.  The  inieraal 
management  of  the  country  is:  conducted^ 
by  separate  Boards ;  the  Military  Board, 
— ^tbe  Board  of  Reveniie,-~the  Board  ci 

Trade, 
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Tnde9---«Dd  the  Sadder  Court,  or  Board 
of  CiTil  and  Criminal  Justice. 

The  servants  under  these  respective 
Boards  form  distinct  branches  of  the  aer'- 
Tioe^  buf  not  exclusively  so,  as  servants  irom 
any^of  the  branches  (the  military  exciepted} 
aie  at  times  employed  in  other  lines ;  and; 
in  k  few  instances, .  military  servants  hav^ 
been  selected  to  fill  mvil  situations,  parttcu- 
larly  as  Aesidents. at  native  Courts. 

a 

The  Boards  are  held  in  Calcutta.  There 
is  no  Diplomatic  Board,  although  the  poli«* 
tical  Hne  of  the  service  constitutes  a  distinct 
hranch»  and  is  managed  by  the  Governor, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  Political  Secretary 
and  sdect  Civil  Servants,  v^  carry  on  the 
native  oorrespondence,  &c. 

V 

I  shall  confine  myself  at  present  to  a 
detail  of  the  management  of  the  Judicial 

Department 

K  4  Previous 
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..'  Previous  to  our  interference  in  the  ^tri- 
bution  of  Justice,  it  was  administered  under 
the  native  Governments  with  great  irregu- 
larity, but  with  very  considerable  vigour, 
«nd  in  a  most  isummary  manner.  '^  Rapid 
f^  executions  (says  Mr.  Stewart,  in  his  Re- 
f^  port  from  Benares),  impressing  the  ima- 
^*  gination  with  terror,  and  connectinig  the 
^^.  ideas  of  crime  and  punishment,  complet- 
'^  ed  a  system  well  adapted  to  overawe  men^s 
'^  minds,  and  4:o  maintain  the  public  trati- 
^^  quiliity.^'  The  Zemindars  and  Aumils 
were  armed  with  very  sufficient  power  for 
the  apprehension  of  criminals  ;  these  were 
assisted  by  ail  the  Zemindaree  servants,  by 
the  officers  employed  in  the  collection  of 
the  sayer  or  impost  duties,  (who  from  their 
being  stationed  at  the  different  gunges  or 
depots  of  grain,  the  baxdrSy  and  the  hauls 
or  periodical  fairs^  whither  a  variety  of 
people  resorted,  possessed  ample  means  of 
information),  and  by  establishments  of 
guards  and  village  watchmen,  acting  uader 

the 
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tile  Jhannadars  or  head  watchmen;^^  The 
Aumils  and  the  Zemmdaree  Paiclfs  (or  run*- 
ms)  being  constantly  employed  in  the  coU 
ledion  of  the  revalues,  and  acquainted  with 
the  place  of  abode  and  means  of  every  in- 
dividual, were  wisely  j$elected  by  the  nntiye 
Government  as  the  fittest  instruments  of 
PoMce. 


Considering  the  immense  extent  of  coun^ 
try,  and  the  limited  number  of  judicial  ser« 
mts  employed  by  our  Government ;  con- 
sidering also  the  wide  difference .  in  the 
habits  and  manners  of  the  two  nations,  it  is 
iK»t  to  be  wondered,  that  the  introduction  of 

a  sys- 


*  In  the  Fifth  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  Police  Establishment  under  the  Ra- 
jah of  Burdwan  is  described  as  consisting  of  Thcmna" 
dors  or  chiefs  of  Police  Divisions,  under  whom  were 
employed  2400  Pakks  or  armed  constables,  and 
19000  Zcmmdaree  Pakks y  who  were  at  all  times  liable 
to  be  called  out  in  aid  of  the  police. 
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a  system  founded  altogether  on  European 
principles^  and  very  different  froioQ  what  the 
natives  had  been  accustomed  to,  has  not  yet 
had  the  desired  cSkqt^  to  the  extent  that 
was  expected,  in  lessening  .  the  number  of 
crimes,  and  bettering  the  condition  of  the 
people.  But  observations  on  the  defects  of 
this  system  will  come  with  greater  proprier 
ty  after  the  several  arrangements  of  Govern- 
ment have  been  enumerated.  In  nienti0n-« 
ing  these,  T  shall  confine  myself^  at  preset, 
almost  entirely  to  the  Crioninal  D€f)art> 
ment,  touching  only  on  the  Civil  Regula- 
tions where  it  is  difficult  to  separate  the  two. 

Should  I  be  fortunate  enough  to  meet 
with  readeiis,  who,  without  the  intention  of 
making  use  of  it  professionally,  peruse  this 
Essay  for  amusement,  I  have  to  request,  that 
they  will  here  pass  over  to  the  beginning  of 
the  next  chapter.  What  follows  here  is 
merely  a  dry  and  uninteresting,  though  use- 
ful compilation. 

In 
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hk  August  177^9  ^  Ckunmittee  of  Circuit 
•tCassiuibazar  pikssed  sevenal  regalatiods  on 
the  »ib)ect  of  police,  which  werd  afterwards- 
ssM^ioned  and  iipprored  by  the  President 
ud  Conpcil  io.  the  same  year* . :      . 

lo.  each  district  there:  wai^  iostiiutdl  a 
Civil  Court  iX;JIewany  AdawlvS^  and  a  Cri- 
miiial  Coart  or  WottjdaJir^  AdawluL  '  The 
European  Collector  of  each  district,  and  tSbe 
aative  Ihwan  foi^med  the  Courtof  Dewmq^ 
Adamlmt^  \E3ie  Cismee  aod  Moofleesoi  e«di 
distdct^  attended  by  two:!ilfo/»tfee^^  cobsti-* 
tuted  the  Criminal  Court.  The  Collectlir 
was  ordered  to  attend  to  the  proceedings  isS 
this  Court.  The  names  of  these  officers  murt 
at  present  be  given  in. the  native  language  : 
their  duties  will  be  afterwards  explained. 


Two  Snperior  Courts^  Jlbr  the 
tibn  of  Civil  and  Criminal  Justice,  styled 
tile  Deuany  Sadder  Admvlut^  and  the  iVt- 
zamuJt  Skdder  AdawkJt^  were  likewise  esta- 
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blished.  The  superior  Civil  Court  w^&  to 
receive  and  determine  appeals  from  the 
Provincial  Courts.  This  court  was  com*^ 
posed  of  the  President  a,nd  two  members  of 
Council^  attended  by  the  Detvcm  of  the 
Khalsa  (a  term  afterwards  explained),  the 
head  Canoongoe,  and  other  inferior  officers. 
In  the  Supreme  Criminal  Court,  an  officer 
of  justice  appointed  by  the  Naziniy  and 
called  JDaroga  AdmvbU,  presided.  He  was 
as^ted  by  the  chief  Cdzee,  the  chief  Moof-^ 
^e,  and  three  learned  Moluvees  :  these  re- 
vised the  proceedings  of  the  Provincial - 
Courts,  and  in  capital  cases  prepared  the 
sentence  for  the  warrant  of  the  Nazim.  lo 
this  court  the  President  and  Council  had  a 
(similar  coiitroul  to  that  of  the  Collector  in 
each  Provincial  Court. 


A  box  was  lodged  at  the  Court*house 
do6r  for  the  reception  of  petitions.  This 
excellent  practice  has  been  wrongfully  given 
up^  and  bur  Aumilah(or  Court  officers)  now 

frequently 
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firequeDtly  prevent  the  poor  petitioners  from 
presentiDg  their  complaints^  or  they  ^e 
seized,  by  some  rapacious  attorney  or  Vakeel^ 
whose  object  is  not  the  speedy  redress  of 
the  complaint,  but  his  own  profit  arising 
from  a  protracted  suit. 

The  proceedings  in  capital  cases'  were, 
sent  in  as  soon  as  finished  to.  the  Nizanmt 
Sudder  Adawluty  and  records  of  all  othe^* 
proceedings  twice  ia  every  month. 

The  fees  of  the  Cazee  and  Mooftety  and 
their  inferior  officers,  which  were  a  griev- 
ance complained  of  by  the  Ryots ^  were  done 
away,  and  they  were  put  upon  a  regular 
salary.  This  was  a  very  salutary  change, 
as,  in  all  situations  held  by  natives,  where 
the  salary  depends  upon  the  fees  of  office,^ 
it  will  be  the  interest  of  the  occupant  to. 
multiply  them,  by  encouraging  litigation ; 
and  in  no  country  is  the  spirit  of  litigation 
more  vigorous  than  in  Bengal. 

About 
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About  this  time^  as  the  peace  of  the 
cMuitiy  had  been  disturbed  by  bands  of 
DaeaitSf  and  as  more  lenient  measures  for 
their  iextirp^tion  had  been  found  unavaiilingy 
it  was  ordered,  that  these,  immediately  on 
their  conviction,  should  be  carried  to  their 
villages,  and  there  hanged ;  that  the  villages 
(sliotild  be  fined,  and  the  families  of  the 
criminals  should  become  slaves  to  the  State. 
The  TTuifinadars  and  Paieks  ^watchmen 
and  patroles])  were  fined,  and  dismissed  f&t 
neglect ;  and  rewards,  in  money  and  lands, 
were  giveb  to  the  active. 

The  resumption  of  these  lands  has  oer- 
te»Iy, '  of  hdle  years',  been,  attended  with 
very  bad.  consequences  ;  fbr,  deprived  of 
thdr  means  of  living,  kiid  turtited '  Idose  on 
society,  these  men  are  the  mont  desirable^  i6f 
iSL  recruits  for  a  gang  of  Dacetts,  as  well 
lirbm  their  knowledge  of  the  plans  of  Gt^ 
vemmeiit  for  their  apprehenision,  as*  frotn 
their  acquaintance  with  ^he  officers  -'and 
forms  of  the  courts  of  justice. 
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These  were  the  priocipal  regulations  of  - 
die  Cassimbazar  Committee.  In  submit- 
ting  these  to  Government,  in  their  letter, 
which  is  inserted  in  Mr.  Colebbooke-s 
^'  Digest/'  they  give  a  very  clear  definition 
of  the  different  offices  nnder  the  Native 
Government,  which  may  be  useful  to  the 
Eo^iah  reader. 

The  Nazuih  or  supreme  Magistrate,  pre- 
sided personally  in  the  trial  of  capital  of- 
fimders.  He  held  his  Court  once  every 
Sanday. 

The  Dewan  was  the  supposed  Ma^strate 
for  the  decision  of  causes  relating  to  real 
estates^  or  property  in  land ;  but  he  seldom 
exercised  his  authority  in  person. 

The  Darcga  Admdut  al  AuleUy  (or  Da- 
t^a  of  the  Higli  Court  of  Justice),  was 
the  deputy  of  the  Nuzim^  deciding  all  cases 

of 
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of  property,  excepting  inheritaDce  in  land. 
He  also  took  cognisance  of  quarrels^  af-^ 
frays,  and  abusive  language. 

That  this  last  should  form  an  object  of 
investigation  by  so  high  a  tribunal,  may 
seem  odd  to  the  European,  who  is  unac- 
quainted with  the  prejudices  of  the  natives. 
The  more  respectable  among  them  cannot 
bear  abuse,  particularly  of  their  relations. 
I  have  known  an  instance  of  a  respectable 
native  having  resigned  a  very  lucrative  and 
responsible  situation,  because  the  head  in 
office  gave  a  free  scope  to  his  tongue.  The 
punishment  of  this  crime  was  severe  under 
the  native  Governments,  and  it  is  still  taken 
notice  of  by  our  Magjistrates,  and  punished 
by  fine  and  imprisonment. 

The  Daroga  AdawltU  Dewanee^  was  the 
deputy  of  the  Dewan^  and  judge  in  all  case» 
pf  landed  property. 

The 
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The  Fimjdar  was  the  officer  of  police, 
and  judge  in  all  crimes  not  capital.  In 
capital  crimes  the  proofs  were  taken  be- 
fore  him,  and  sent  to  the  Nazim  for  his 
seDtence. 


The  Cazee  was  the  judge  of  all  claims  of 
inheritance  and  succession ;  he  performed 
the  necessary  Mussulman  ceremonies,  at 
weddings,  births,  fiinerals,  &c. 

The  Moohtesib  had  the  cognii^ance  of 
drunkenness,  of  the  vending  of  spirituous 
liquors,  and  of  weights  and  measures. 

* 

The  Mooflee  was  the  expounder  of  the 
law,  and  he  as  well  as  the  Moohtesib  assist- 
ed the  Oizee  in  his  court. 

The  Canoongoes  were  the  registers  of 
lands.  They  had  no  authority  excepting 
when  C2[uses  were  referred  to  them  by  the 
JNasUm,  the  JDewan^  or  Daroga  Adawlut. 

vot.  I.  L  The 
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Tbe  Cottval  was  the  peaee-offioer  of  the 

Bight 

There  were  thus  three  courts  for  .the  de«* 
cision  of  civil  suits  ;  but  these  courts  were 
▼ery  irregular^  and  interfered  not  only  with 
each  otber^  hot  with  tbe  criminal  courts. 
The  court  of  the  Namm  was  merely  nomioaL 
The  most  regular  and  best  conducted  was 
said  to  be  the  court  o£  the  Cw€€  aB4  JUm^ 
tees.  If  they  were  not  unanimous  in  their 
opinion,  the  cause  wa&  reierredL  ta  a  general 
assraibly.  This  had  its  uses  in  prevention 
hasty  or  corrupt  decisions^  acting  as  a  check 
upon  the  members  of  the  court.  But  many 
obstacles,  were  thrown  in  the  way  to  pcerent 
the  frequency  of  these  appeals. 

The  great  defect  complained  of  under  this 
aystem  fpr  the  administration  of  jastioe^  ("a 
defect  which,  I  am  sorry,  to  say^  remains,  to 
hour),  was  the  waxd  o£  subonlinaAe  jii^ 
risdictioBs^  and  a  wider,  and  more  ^uf  fA^ 

miaistnilion 
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ttaoiMratioD  of  justice^  chiefly  in  mil  castesr. 
Tbe  poor,  add  those  who  were  at  a  dbtance^ 
iad  DO  chance  of  bavii^g  their  grievaoces  ren 
ifiQssed;  find  the  Committee  were  of  Qpi« 
lUQQy  th^jt  ^^  sup&mary  apd  arbitrary  JQSti<ve, 
^^.ftr  f^vf^n  no  justice  at  all^  would  be  pi«* 
^^  fymbh  in  its  effects  to  the  e:dsting  syar 
^^  tem,  which  called  tbe  labourer  from  tbe 
**  end  of  the  Province,  to  wait  the  conveni* 
'^  etici?;  of  the  rich  or  litigious^  thi^ougb  a 
'^  long  and  expensive  process /' 


This  want  is  still  much  felt,  and  can  only 
be  remedied  by  a  Court  of  Circuit,  for  small 
debts  and  disputes,  held  in  tbe  villages,  by 
tbe  Register  or  Assistants  <^  each  cUstriet. 
These  [^oofs  being  found  on  the  spot,  and  the 
purtiM  and  witnesses  at  hand,  the  decisioM 
wfmdd  be  rapid,  and  the  example  immediate. 
Tk»o  €cntB  might  try  on  the  spot,  all  cases 
ythmh  a  jSLegister  is  competent  to  try,  and 
wfaieh  €«aeed  the  sum  to  which  tbe  power 
of  the  Muma^B  (or  native  Commissioiiers) 

X,  2  is 
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is  limited.  They  might  be  constituted  cri- 
minal as  well  as  civil  courts^  and  might  have 
cognizance  of  petty  oflences^  with  a  power  of 
punishment^  the  limits  of  which  experiment 
might  determine.  The  information  collect- 
ed by  the  Register  and  Assistants  during 
their  Circuits  in  the  several  villages  would 
be  of  much  use  to  Government 

By  the  orders  of  Council  passed  in  No- 
vember I78O9  most  of  the  above  regulations 
were  re-enacted^  and  several  new  ones 
formed. 


The  Sudder  Court  had  the  power  given 
them  which  they  now  possess,  of  suspend- 
ing the  Provincial  Judges  from  their  offices, 
and  reporting  their  conduct  to  the  Gover- 
nor in  Council ;  and  the  different  Judges 
and  Magistrates  were  enjoined  to  obey  their 
orders,  and  to  conform  to  their  regulations, 
which  were  to  be  passed  under  Seal  of  the 
Court,  and  signed  by  the  Judg^  and  R^is«- 

ter. 
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tar.  The  Judges  of  the  Sadder  Dewany 
Court  had  the  appointment  and  removal  of 
tbeir  native  officers^  without  any  interfe^ 
rence. 


Where  it  is  otherwise^  no  office .  can  be 
well  managed^  and  this  is  of  more  import- 
ance than  is  generally  supposed ;  for  in  all 
cases  of  dismission  where  an  appesil  lies 
open  for  the  person  dismissed ^  the  cunning 
of  the  natives,  and  the  unavoidable  press  of 
business^  will  cause  delay  and  misrepresent 
tation ;  and  the  excellent  effect  of  imme- 
diate example  will  in  all  cases  be  lost.     All 

« 

Mi^strates  should  have  an  absolute  power 
over  the  officers  employed  under  them, 
whose  appeal  should  only  be  heard  when 
they  allege  a  corrupt  motive  on  the  part  of 
the  Magistrate  as  the  cause  of  their  dismis- 
sion. . 

In  I78I,  further  regulations,  containing 
very  little  new  matter^  in  the  Criminal  De- 

j^  3  partment^ 
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partment^  were  passed^  and  a  new  arrange- 
ment of  the  Provincial  Courts,  increasing 
their  number,  and  confining  their  jurisdic- 
tions, was  made — a  Table  of  Fees  was  or- 
dered to  be  hung  up  in  the  Kutcherry  (or 
Court),  a  practice  discontinued  in  latter 
times. 


No  fee  could  be  demanded  upon  ap* 
peais* 

In  the  present  and  formeir  state  of  Bco** 
gal,  and  considering  the  disposition  of  the 
natives,  the  propriety  of  «uch  an  order 
might  be  justly  questioned;  and  in  later 
times  this  practice  was  wisely  discontinued; 
Where  the  jurisdiction  is  small,  and  the 
course  of  the  law  clear  and  well  known,  ap« 
peals  may  with  great  propriety  be  encoa« 
raged.  But,  in  the  present  state  of  that 
country,  the  price  of  justice  cannot  be  raised 
too  high  to  the  litigious  appellanl. 


In 
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In  the  i*eg]ikrtioDs  passed  that  year  a  fulK- 
er  detail  of  the  process  to  be  obselred  iki 
civil  suits .  is  giveo^  and  the  forms  minute^ 
Ij  explained. 

lo  the  same  year^  the  heads  of  the  Pro- 
ibk&a  Courts^  vtrhofaad  formerly  be^n  styled 
Ccrifeetors^  Superintendaiits^  &c.  wer6  or* 
dered  to  lasrame  die  t^e  of  Judges  of  their 
nJBpectire  Courts :  and  one  Jadge  was  al- 
knred  to  constitute  a  court  ia  the  Sudder 
Demamf  jldawlut. 

The  Judges  were  continued  in  the  exer* 
cise  of  their  powers^  in  the  appointment  of 
all  officers^  save  the  Nazirs^  Naib  (or  She- 
riflTis  Deputy),  and  the  Mirda^  or  Head  of 
die  pMrn,  with  the  establishment  of  the 
peons  under  him.  The  office  of  the  Naiirf 
aniof  the  servants' «npioyed  under  him^ 
with  the  removal  of  these  servants  at  plea- 
snre,  ought  always  to  constitute  a  separate 
department,  and  was  very  properly  entrus*- 

l4  ed 
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ed  to  its  own  head^  the  Nazir.  When  the 
Magistrate  interferes  with  the  Nazir^s  ap- 
pointment of  his  own  officers,  he  cannot, 
with  so  much  justice,  blame  him  when  the 
duty  is  ill  performed. 

The  Civil  Courts  were  strictly  forbidden 
any  interference  in  criminal  matters,  except 
in  cases  of  contempt  in  open  court,  or  per- 
jury. In  these  cases,  the  practice  was  to 
take  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses  in  the 
Civil  Court,  and  to  make  over  the  proceed- 
ings and  ofiender  to  the  Foujdaree  or  Cri- 
minal Court. 


The  court  of  Sudder  JDetvany  Adawlur 
have  always  had  the  power  of  hearing  any. 
original  complaint  to  which  the  Provincial 
Judges  may  not  have  chosen  to  attend,  and 
may  send  the  same  back  for  the  cognii^ance. 
of  the  Provincial  Judge,  with  an  order  for 
investigation.  This  Court  may  confirm  or 
reverse,  wholly  or  in  part^  the  decisions  of 

the 
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Uie  ProTincial  Judges  in  civil  suits^  may  re- 
mit them  for  trial  de  navo^  and  may  pass 
what  other  orders  seem  to  them  proper^  de- 
creeing costs  to  either  party,  as  circumstan- 
ces dictate. 


The  Regulations,  up  to  this  date,  were 
translated  by  Mr.  William  Chambers,  and 
printed  at  the  Company's  press  in  l/Bl  and 
1782.  In  1783,  the  regulations  were  tran- 
slated into  Bengalee  by  Mr.  Duncan.  These 
were  reprinted  with  the  original  English  in 
1785,  and  a  Supplement  was  added. 


The  regulations  hitherto  enacted,  having 
been  submitted  to  the  Court  of  Directors, 
were^  for  the  most  part,  approved  of.  Some 
alterations  were  made,  and  the  whole  code, 
adapted  to  the  system  so  approved,  was 
passed  by  the  Governor-General  in  Council 
m  June  1787- 

I  find 
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I  find  it  IS  yery  difficulty  in  tracing  tii^ 
progress  of  our  Indian  Courts^  and  euuinfe^ 
rating  the  different  regulations  made  for 
tbeir  guidance^  to  separate  entirely^  as  I  had 
intended^  the  Civil  from  the  Criminal  pro«» 
visions.  The  regulations  for  177^9  ^^^ 
2781^  include  both  departments.  I  have 
enumerated  the  leading  points  in  the  Civil 
Begulatioas,  up  to  1787^  which  appear  to 
me  to  be  at  all  connected  with  the  sui^ect 
in  hand,  hy  their  general  influence  in  facili- 
tating the  administration  of  justice.  I^haU 
now  take  notice  of  the  orders  more  particu- 
larly connected  with  the  subject  of  police, 
and  the  punishment  of  crimes. 

In  Mr.  Colebrooke's  Digest  will  be  found 
an  extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Warren 
Hastings,  then  President  of  the  Council, 
dated  July  177^9  ^^  which  the  insufficiency 
of  the  existing  laws  for  the  suppression  of 
Daeoity  is  clearly  set  forth,  and  improve- 
ments suggested ;  the  principal  of  which  are 

that 
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fiat  greater  seferhy  should  be  Aewu  in  the 
panishmeot  of  the  crime  of  Dacoity^  bjim«' 
mediate  example,  and  by  making  slaves  of 
die  families  of  JDaooita:  That  the  lands  of 
the  2%afmai&ir9  and  Paicks  should  be  te^ 
stored :  That  Government  should  have  1^ 
right  of  interference  in  the  sentence  passed 
hj  i^Nazim^  by  increasing,  by  diminish^ 
ing,  or  commuting  the  punishment :  Tha* 
the  niceties  in  the  Mussulman  law,  particu- 
larly the  distinction  between  murders  CQltn*- 
nitted  by  an  instrument  of  bloodshed,  and 
by  0lher  weapons  and  methods,  should  be 
dispensed  with.  In  1 77^9 :  the  President 
farther  recommended,  that  FoiydarSy  or  po- 
Mce-officers^  should  be  appointed  in  the 
diflerent  districts.  He  adverts  to  the  evil 
efiects  of  the  farming  system,  and  to  the 
too  great  minuteness  in  the  details  of  busi- 
ness in  Qiir  Courts.  These  are  subjects  of 
great  interest,  and  shall  be  hereafter  attend- 
ed to.  The  description  given  by  Mr.  ELls*^ 
TiMos,  of  the  race  of  Daeaits^  and  their  oc- 
cupations, 
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cupatioDS^    has   been    noticed   in    another 
place. 

In  177^y  ^he  great  Criminal  Courts  or 
Nizamut  Adawluty  was  removed  from  Cal- 
cutta to  Moorshedabad^  that  it  might  be 
under  the  more  immediate  superintendence 
of  the  Naib  Souhab,  Newab  Moharick^ 
uUDowla. 


The  Naiby  on  his  appointment,  proposed 
some  arrangements,  the  greater  part  of 

which  were   sanctioned  by    Grovemment. 

.1 

Among  others : 


That  the  Board  shonQ  give  a  speedy 
attention  and  repljr  to  his  representa- 
tions. 


That  Vakeels  or  agents  should  be  sent  on 
the  part  of  each  Zemindar  or  great  farmer, 
to  attend  at  theKtUcherryy  andgive  informa- 
tion when  required.     (This   arrangement 

was 
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was  Dot  allowed^  as  being  too  expebsive  to 
tbe  Zemindars.  These^  however,  found  it 
Decessary,  and  now  willingly  support  the 
establishment.  Its  uses  and  abuses  will  be 
afterwards  noticed). 

That  the  Cazees  and  Mooftees  should  give 
in  their  Sheristas  (or  records  of  oflEice),  with 
a  statement  of  their  salaries,  and  should  give 
a  speedy  attention  to  orders. 

That  the  officers  of  the  Adawluty  and 
Faufdaree,  should  be  paid  by  him  the  Na^ 
zim. 


The  system  of  the  Foujdaree  (or  native 
police)  under  the  management  of  the  JVa- 
ziniy,  continued  in  force  until  1781^  when  it 
was  done  away,  and  the  present  system,  viz. 
that  of  making  the  several  Judges  in  the  dis- 
tricts exercise  the  power  of  Magistrates, 
succeeded  it.  They  were,  at  first,  only  em- 
powered to  i^pprehend  JDacaits^  and  other 

criminals, 
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criminalsy  and  to  send  tbem  for  trial  to  the 
Dar^gaoi the  Dext  Feujdaree  Court  Tbis^ 
however^  was  not  ib  prerent  the  apprehea- 
tmn  of  crimiDala  by  these  Dar^oi. 

Each  Magistrate  was  required  to  send 
evety  month  a  statement  of  the  persons  ap- 
prefaended^  their  crtmes,  and  an  account  of 
Aejr  subsequent  transmission  to  the  Dato^ 
ga^s  Court.  The  Nemah  was  also  re<|aested 
to  transmit  monthly  statements  of  the  num- 
ber of  persons  in  coofinementy  of  those 
oommitted  and  those  rasleas^^  with  the 
JFktwahs  (or  sentences}  of  the  NaTiirn^ 
passed  on  their  cases. 

A  Goreii^nted  Servant  oS  the  CofQpany 
wafi  appointed  to  receire  all  such  reports 
and  statements.  He  was  termed  Crisoainal 
Becordei  w  Remei»brai»Qtf  • 

This  was  mi  office  of  grea(t  utiiUtjr^  tW  4fi- 
tiM.of  whicbn^iff  add  <&<thel(nid9f  bow* 

ness 
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oess  which  oppresses  the  present  Court  o£ 
Sadder  Dewany  AdawhU^ 

Id  1787>  many  of  the  formei;  reguktions 
were  rereoa«ted|  and  a  more  foil  and  details 
ed  system  for  the  gaidance  of  the  Magistrate 
iras  paesed^  aad  approred  by  the  Governor^ 
General  in  Council. 


The  Regulations  which  follow  ar^  with 
Teiy  few  alterations^  those  of  the  present  day. 
The  attrition  of  the  young  Civilian  ought 
thQrefofe  to  be  more  particularly  directed 
todbem. 


The  jurisdiction  of  each  Magistrate  waa 
now  marked  out.  The  oath  of  office  to  be 
admifiistefedy  was  given.  Their  duty  was 
still  only  to  apprehend  criminated.  Xhey 
w«ra  ordered  to  send  the  liacaits,  and  other 
glFe»t  90eipders»  to  the  nejit  JFbii^V^^  =  but 

were  peranitted  to  hear  and  to  detenmue, 
without  reference  to  the  Faufdaree  Courts^ 

all 
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all  complaints  for  petty,  oflences^  and  to  pu« 
nish,  by  fifteen  stripes^  or  fifteen  days  im- 
prisonment. Under  these  regulations  tbey 
tried  petty  thefts  also.  The  words  of  the 
regulation  specifying  only  their  inability  to 
try  ^^  all  crimes  subjecting  ttie  party  to 
*^  higher  punishments''  seemed  to  permit  of 
this  interpretation.  The  power  of  trying 
petty  cases  of  theft  was  afterwards  given 
them  in  1792.  In  cases  of  litigious  com- 
plaint^ they  were  also  permitted  to  inflict 
punishment  within  the  limits  above  men- 
tioned^ or  to  fine^  to  the  amount  of  fifty  ru- 
pees from  a  man  of  the  lower  ranks,  or  two 
hundred  from  a  Zemindar  or  person  of  con- 
sequence. 

All  complaints,  with  the  orders  passed 
upon  them,  were  to  be  recorded  by  the  Ma- 
gistrates in  Persian  and  English,  and  au- 
thenticated copies  were  ordered  to  be  sent 
monthly  to  the  criminal.  Remembrappen 

4  * 

•  4 


I 
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The  Magistrates  were  not  allowed  to  de- 
tm  crimiDals  more  than  two  days,  save 
vhen   the  seoteoce  had  been   passed   on 
them. 


The  Magistrates  were  ordered  to  inspect 
the  jails  once  in  each  month,  and  pay  at- 
tention to  the  health  and  cleanliness  of  the 
prisoners* 

As  an  British  subjects  were  amenable  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  Magistrates  were 
ordered  to  apprehend  such  as  might  be 
gdlty  of  criminal  acts,  and  having  made  a 
short  and  summary  inquiry,  to  send  them 
under  a  guard  to  Calcutta. 

The  Darogas  of  the  Foujdaree  AdawluU 

were  declared  independent  of  the  Magis-^ 

trates^  and  entirely  imder  the  controul  of 

the  Nmb  Namm  Molmmud  Uezza  Khan. 

^Hiese  Darogas  were  ordered  to  famish 

monthly^iikK>rts  of  the  proceedings  at  large, 

yrpu  iti  u  in 

i 
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in  each  case,  separating  the  lesser  com- 
plaints, on  which  they  themselves  had  pas- 
sed sentence,  from  the  weightier  cases,  re- 
quiring the  attention  of  the  Nazirriy  and  his 
orders ;  also  to  send  all  accounts  of  diet 
and  jail  charges,  returns  of  goods  in  the 
Mai  Khana  (or  house  for  keeping  stolen 
property),  with  a  report  of  casualties,  and 
every  other  necessary  information. 

The  Darogas  were  ordered  to  send  month- 
ly lists  to  the  Magistrates,  of  the  prisoners 
under  their  charge, — ^the  sentence  passed 
on  each,-— the  crimes  of  which  they  were 
guilty, — the  deaths,  escapes,  removals  and 
dismissions, — lists  of  the  causes  tried  by 
them,  and  by  the  Nazim,  with  the  /utwah^ 
of  the  latter, — and  to  report  the  number  of 
persons  under  charge  for  trial,  with  separate 
lists  of  those  received  from  the  Magistrates. 
The  forms  of  all  these  reports  will  be  found 
in  Mr.  Cole^Rooke's  ^^  Digest*'  of  the 
Regulations. 

It 
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It  was  ordered,  that  separate  divisions 
skald  be  made  in  the  jail  for  prisoners  un- 
der sentence  and  those  under  trial,  and  that 
separate  jails  should.be  built  for  the  former. 
Estimates  of.  these  were  ordered  to  be  for- 
warded to  the  Magistrates. 

The  Darogfo^  and  other  officers  were  or- 
dered to  be  appointed  by  the  Naih  Nazim ; 
they  were  to  hold  court  all. the  year  rounds 
at  least  three  times  in  the  week. 


The  Magistrates  were  directed  to  send 
monthly  accounts  of  all  disbursements  in 
their  establishment,  with  vouchers,  to  the 
Bemembrancer  of  the  Criminal  Courts. 

The  iVotft  Nazim.  was  ordered  to  corre- 
spond .with  the  Governor-General. and  the 
Climinal  Remembrancer,  on  all  subjects 
connected  with  his  office. 


M  2  In 
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In  1790,  the  exiatiDg  Begulatioofl  were 
again  revised^  and  additioiial  proTiaions 
made  in  tbe  Criminal  Department.  Up  to 
thia  date,  the  great  Fesponsibilitj  in  eofkf* 
duoting  the  detaila  of  police  la^  witk  the 
native  Magistrates,  and  with  the  Ze^nm^ 
darsj  subject,  indeed,  to  a  partial  but  insuf- 
ficient check,  by  the  GoUectors,  Superin- 
tendants  or  Judgei|.  The  ipsi^fficieney  of 
thia  arrangement  was  now  set  fiorth,  and 
supported  hy  piKK>&  of  repeated  instaaces 
of  JDaeaity  and  murder,  and  the  following 
new  arrangeoients  and  orders  were  made 
and  passed. 

The  J^Vioiy' Jurisdiction  was:  novR  ptoeed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Judges,  who  were  sworn, 
each  as  Magistrate  o£  his  district^  to  adni- 
nistw  faithfully  the>  duties  connected  with 
bis  office.  They  were  oomatanded  to  appoe- 
bend  all  murderers,  robbere,hottse-b0eaken^ 

thieves,  and  other  disturbers  of  the  peace ; 

and 
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e0iidQcttfig  the  idventigatioD  hccordibg  td 
the  forms  detailed  betow>  they  ^ere  td 
eommit  tfaem  to  stand  trial  before  the  Courts 
of  Circuit,  to  take  bail  fVom  thetta,  or  td 
keep  them  in  c^Mifioement. 

The  form  of  procedure  was  this:  t*he 
cotuplaint  being  made^  and  oath  admiAis*^ 
tered  to  the  complainant,  a  warrant,  udder 
leal  and  sigtiature  of  the  Mag{strat6>  wM 
ittued  for  the  apprehetisioii  of  the  persdu 
iMcused. 

This  warrant  contained  the  offence 
charged  against  him.  On  his  appearance 
he  was  examined  without  oath ;  after  which 
the  examinations  of  the  cdroplaioant  and 
Witnesses  were  taken  upon  oath.  All  the 
proceedings  were  recorded  in  writing.  If 
it  appeared  a  groundless  charge,  the  party 
wag  acquitted  >  and  dismissed  by  the  Magis<» 
trate.    If   proved  to  his  satisfaction,   the 

H  3  criminal 
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crimiDal  was  held  to  bail^  except  in  charges 
of  murder^  robbery,  theft  or  house-break- 
ing. The  power  of  punishing  smaller  of- 
fences by  fifteen  stripes,  or  as  many  days 
imprisonment,  was  continued;  also  the 
punishment  of  false  complaint. 

Notice  was  ordered  to  be  given  by  the 
Magistrates  of  the  approach  of  the  Courts 
of  Circuit,  and  the  date  of  their  intended 
arrival  at  the  station.  These  notices  were 
to  be  sent  to  the  villages,  and  there  hung 
up.  They  ordered  *  the  attendance  of  all 
persons  on  bail,  of  all  prosecutors,  witnes- 
ses, and  others  required  at  the  trials. 

The  Magistrates  were  directed  to  have 
in  readiness  lists  of  the  different  criminals 
in  confinement,  on  bail  or  otherwise,  with 
the  depositions  of  the  witnesses,  prosecu- 
tors, and  all  other  necessary  papers,  includ- 
cluding  also  all  personis  discharged  by  theoi. 


The 
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The  prisoners  in  jail  were  now  ordered  to 
be  distributed  into  separate  classes,  and 
separate  apartments  were  ordered  for  those, 
who  were  under  sentence  of  death, — ^those 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  by  the  Courts 
of  Circuit, — those  committed  to  take  their 
trial  before  the  Circuit — ^and  those  senten- 
ced  for  petty  ofiences  by  the  Magistrates. 

Some  new  forms  for  lists   and  returns 
were  given. 

Four  Courts  of  Circuit  were  established, 
—three  for  Bengal,  and  one  for  Bebar. 
The  province  of  Bengal  was  divided  into 
three  jurisdictions,  subject  to  these  Courts ; 
and  these  were  called  the  Divisions  of  Cal- 
cutta^ Moorshedabad,  and  Dacca.  The 
Court  for  Behar  was  denominated  the  Court 
for  the  division  of  Patna.  Under  the  Cal-^ 
cutta  division  were  placed  the  districts  of 
Nuddea,  Beerboom,  Ramghur,  Burdwan, 
Midnapoor,  the  Salt  districts  of  Tumlook^ 

M  4  Hedgelee^ 
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Hedgelee^  &c.^  the  Tweiity*foiir  Perguta- 
nahs    (including  Hoogly),  the  district  of 
Jessore,  and  that  part  of   the  district  of. 
Calcutta  not  under  the  Supreme  Court. 

Under  the  Moorsbedabad  Circuit  were 
placed  the  district  of  the  city  and  ZilkUi 
of.Moorshedabad,  Bauglipore,  Rajeshaye^> 
Purnea,  Dinagepoor,  Rungpoor^  and  that 
part  of  Cooch  Behar  which  is  independent 
of  the  Rajah. 

The  Dacca  Division  included  the  city 
and  Zillah  of  that  name^  Silhet^  Dacca 
Jelalpore^  Momensing^  Tipperah  and  Chit* 
tagong. 

The  Patna  Division  contained  the  city  of 
Patna  and  Zillah  of  Behar^  with  Shahabad, 
Sarun  and  Tirhoot 

r 

Two  Civil  Servants,  attended  by  a  Ckxee 
and  Mooftee^  constituted  a  Court  of  Circuit 

in 
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m  eich  difisioo.  To  each  Court  was  at- 
tached a  register^  and  occasionally  an  assis- 
anC ;  to  all  tliese  was  administered  the  oath 
of  office.  The  Cazees  and  Moo/iees  were 
appointed,  and  onlj  removable  by  the 
Giovernor*Geoeral.  The  appointment  and 
removal  of  the  Moonshees  and  other  native 
officers  was  more  properly  given  to  the 
heads  of  the  Court,  who  alone  can  be  suppo-* 
sed  to  be  acquainted  with  the  character  and 
omduct  of  their  own  officers. 


Two  general  jail  deliveries  were  appoint'* 
ed  to  be  held  in  each  year.  On  the  first 
drcuit,  the  Judges  set  out  on  the  1st  of 
March 9*— the  second  commenced  the  1st  of 
October.  The  fixed  residence  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Judges  was  to  be  at  their  respective' 
head  stations,  of  Calcutta,  Moorshedabad^ 
Dacca,  and  Patna ;  and  there  the  trials  of  all 
persooB  for  crimes  committed  within  these 
cMes  were  conducted. 

The 
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The  procedure  in  all  trials  before  the 
Court  of  Circuit  was  as  follows  :  The  charge 
against  the  prisoner  was  read,  with  his  an- 
swer or  confession ;  the  evidence  for  the 
prosecution  was  then  gone  through  ;  after 
which  the  defence  of  the  prisoner,  with  such 
witnesses  as  he  might  call,  was  heard;  a  re- 
cord was  made  of  all  proceedings ;  and  at  the 
foot  of  this  record  the  Cazee  and  Mooflee 
gave  the  futwah  or  sentence  of  the  law. 
Thisfutwahy  if  consonant  to  natural  jus- 
tice and  the  Mohammudan  Law,  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Judges  and  sentence  was  pas- 
sed, except  where  the  punishment  extend- 
ed to  perpetual  imprisonment  or  death.  In 
these  cases,  Persian  and  English  copies  of 
the  proceedings  were  sent  to  the  Nizdmut 
Adawlut^  and  the  Court  of  Circuit  were  or- 
dered to  wait  their  determination.  The 
warrants  of  the  Court  of  Circuit  and  Niza- 
mut  Addwlut  were  carried  into  execution 
by  the  Magistrates  at  their  respective  sta- 
tions. 

In 
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Iq  all  cases  of  murder^  that  part  of  the 
Mohammudan  Law,  which  permitted  the 
relations  of  the  persons  slain  to  pardon  the 
criminal,  was  dispensed  with.  The  Judges  of 
Circuit  were  ordered  to  visit  the  jails  at 
each  station^  arid  issue  such  orders  as  they 
might  judge  proper  respecting  them.  They 
were  to  report  all  instances  of  misconduct 
on  the  part  of  the  Magistrates,  and  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Nizamut  any  propositions  for ' 
the  trial  of  prisoners,  or  improving  the  ge- 
neral police  of  the  country. 

In  a  difference  of  opinion,  the  Senior 
Judge  had  the  casting  vote.  In  sickness,  or 
other  occasional  absence  of  one  Judge,  it 
was  competent  for  the  other  to  hold  the 
Court. 

The  Nizamut  Adawlut  was  now  removed 
from  Moorshedabad,  and  established  in  Cal- 
cutta. The  Court  consisted  of  the  Gover- 
nor-General and  Council,    assbted  by  the 

Cazee- 
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Cazet'fd-Cuzmt  (or  Head  Ca%ee^  Md  two 
Head  Moofttes. 

This  court  exercised  all  the  powers  of  the 
Naih  Natdm.    The  law  was,  however,  de* 
clared  by  the  Catiee  and  Mooftees^  and  ap«* 
prDfed  by  the  Coart.    An  official  Register 
was  appointed  to  conduct  the  business  of 
the  Court     The  oath  of  office  was  adminis^ 
tered  to  the  Register,  and  to  the  other  offi* 
cers  of  the  Court.     The  doctrine  of  Yoosuf 
and   Mohummedy    which  demanded  proof 
of  a  criminal  intention,  was  ordered  to  re- 
gulate the  opinion  of  the  Mooflee$  and  Ca-^ 
se^^e^ instead  of  that  of  AbooHuneefeej  which 
required  proof  of  the  employment  of  ao  in* 
strument  of  blood  !     Wherever  a  case  og* 
curred  in  which  a  condemned  criminal  was 
deemed  a  proper  object  of  mercy,  the  pro- 
ceedings were  ordered  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Governor*6eneral  and  Council,  with 
a  recommendation  of  pardiMi,  or  other  mi* 
tigation  of  panislimettt. 

The 
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The  Court  was  ordered  to  take  tegni* 
saooe  of  an  jadkaal  matters^  and  the  geoe- 
nl  state  of  police  throoghotit  tbe  coiutry^ 
thus  becoming  at  once  a  Court  of  Appeal 
and  Board  of  Police. 


These  are  two  verj  arduous  duties^  the 
perfect  discharge  of  either  of  which  would 
demand  the  individual  attention  of  a  court. 
The  improprietjr  of  this  arraii^ement  will 
be  discussed  h»eafti^. 

In  the  Court  of  Nizamut,  the  form  of  pro** 
oedure  in  criminal  trials  was  this :  The  Cu'- 
Me-ul^Ctaat  2aid  Maoftjetes^  attended  three 
tiflMS  a^weeky  or  ofkeser^  tf  required*  Per* 
siaD  coptea  of  the  proceedings  in  refened 
triala  were  givco  to  theiii  by  the  Register ; 
and  they  recorded^  signed  aad)  aeakd'  their 
opinion,  confirming  that  of  the  Provincial 
Court,  or  differing  from  it,  as  might  seem 
Ito^ttiem  proper.  These  prQceeding!5)t  ^^  *he 
Mort  metA»g  ef  ^bt  Comr V  were  aahimtted 

to 
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to  their  revisal;  and^  after  perusing  the  ps^' 
pers  of  the  Court  of  Circuit,  the  futwahs 
of  the  Provincial  Cazee  or  Moo/teey  and  the 
opinion  of  the  Cazee-uUCuzat j  and  the 
two  Head  Mooftees^  final  sentence  was  pas-* 
sed  on  the  case,  and  the  warrant  issued 
through  the  Court  of  Circuit  to  the  Magis- 
trate  of  the  Zillah  for  execution. 


In  all  cases  where  the  prisoner  was  sen* 
tenced  to  lose  his  limbs,  the  sentence  was 
ordered  to  be  commuted  for  imprison- 
ment. 


In  1791  y  the  reference  to  the  heir  of  the 

« 

deceased,  in  cases  of  murder,  was  dispensed 
with,  and  the  Nizamut  Adawlut  were  or- 
dered to  pass  sentence  of  death, ,  instead  of 
granting  to  the  heir  the  Deeyut  or  price  of 
blood. 


In  1792,  the  Magistrates  were  permitted 
to  try  and  punish  by  thirty  stripes^  or  one 

month'^ 
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month's  imprisonment^   all  cases  of  petty 
tbeft. 


This  year  it  was  ordered  that  the  refusal 
of  the  relations  to  prosecute  should  no  long- 
er be  considered  as  a  bar  to  the  prosecution, 
in  which  the  court  were  ordered  to  proceed, 
as  in  cases  where  there  was  no  heir.  It  was 
likewise  ordered,  that  the  religious  preju- 
dices of  the  witnesses  should  no  longer  be 
considered. 


In  May  17^2,  some  alterations  took  place 
in  the  forms  and  lists  required  from  the  Ma- 
gistrates, and  a  few  additional  rules  were 
passed  and  forwarded  to  them.  Up  to  this 
date,  the  warrants  in  all  cases  had  been  sent 
to  the  Nizamut  Adawlut^  with  a  certificate 
of  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  indorsed 
by  the  Magistrate.  It  was  now  required, 
that  those  only  in  capital  cases  should  be 
transniitted ;  the  rest  remained  in  the  office 
of  the  Magistrate. 

In 
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Iq  June  17l9^»  a  reward  of  ten  sicca  rap- 
pees was  ordered  to  be  paid  on  conviction 
of  those  who  should  apprehend  a  Dacoit.  It 
is  generally  considered,  that  this  order  gave 
rise  to  the  practice  of  Gaindugee  or  jEj^Em* 
anagey  as  a  precession.  The  Magistrates 
were  also  ordered  to  pay  a  snm^  not  exceed- 
ing five  rupees^  to  each  needy  convict  who 
shoold  be  discharged  after  suffering  six 
BSODths  or  upwards  of  confinement.  It 
would  have  been  better,  had  this  order  in-* 
eluded  the  lesser  offenders.  Those  whom  a 
wa0t  of  the  means  of  livelihood  has  tempt- 
ed to  commit  their  first  crime,  and  who, 
after  their  short  confinement  of  a  month, 
will  now  find  it  doubly  difficult  to  gain  an 
immediate  subsistance,  are  the  fittest  objects 
ofsu  ch  diarity. 

In  September  1792,  an  allawaDce  of  tw« 
anas  a*day  (aboatfcKir  pence)  was  made  to 
all  prosecators  and  witnesses  attendiDg  the 
Court  of  Circuit. 

In 
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lo  October  179*2^  the  impedimeDt  afforded 
to  prosecutions  for  murder  by  the  Mussul-* 
man  Law,  in  cases  of  minority  in  the  next 
Lair,  was  removed ;  and  these  were  ordered 
to  be  tried  as  cases  where  no  heir  is  to  be 
found. 


In  December  1792,  several  new  regula- 
tions, for  the  police  of  the  Provinces,  were 
passed,  which  will  be  found  of  the  greatest 
importance,  effecting  a  total  change  in  one 
of  the  principal  means  by  which  the  police 
of  the  country  was  managed,  viz.  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Zemendar.  In  these  regulations, 
the  insufficiency  of  the  clause  (in  the  en- 
gagements  of  the  Zemindars)  by  which  they 
were  ordered  to  produce  the  criminals  and 
the  plunder,  is  clearly  set  forth.  The  police 
was  accordingly  thereafter  declared  to  be 
solely  invested  in  the  hands  of  Government 
and  of  its  servants;  and  in  their  hands 
it  now  remains.    The   following  Regula- 

VOL.  I.  N  tions. 
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tioDS,  with  very  feiir  changes,   descrilie  the  . 
present  forms  of  procedure. 

All  officers  entertained  by  the  Zemin-^ 
dars  were  ordered  to  be  discharged v  Each 
Magistrate  was  ordered  to  divide  his  district 
into  Police  Jurisdictions,  each  of  ten  square 
Coss  (or  twenty  square  miles),  to  be  super- 
intended by  a  DarogOy  and  other  officem 
under  him.  £acb  Daroga  was  obliged  to  re- 
side in  a  convenient  place  in  the  middle  of 
his  district ;  each  district  to  be  nuynbered 
and  named,  and  no  change  to  take  place 
without,  the  sanction  of  Grovernment.  The 
Magistrates  were  allowed  to  nominate  and 
fill  up  vacanci^^  among  the  Darogas^  but 

were  not  allowed  to  remove  them  without 
the  consent  of  the  Governor-General  and 
Council.  The  power  of  the  Magistrate  over 
his  Darogas  is,  by  this  half  measure,  great- 
ly weakened ;  for  those  whom  Government 
will  not  entrust  with  the  power  of  remoying 

their 
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their  JDaroges  are  not  likely  to  he  much  re- 
spected by  these  officers. 

Persons  hax^ing  charges  against  any  one 
far  Daant,,  theft,  or  »y  other  orioae  cog. 
nizable  by  the  Crimioal  Courts^  are  allQwed. 
to  prefer  them,  in  the  first  instance,  before 
^  J}aroga.  The  jP(irqg:a  shall. apprehend 
the  person  9»ccus^d.  Iq  cases  of  weight,  he 
shall  sepd  him,  within  twenty-four  hours,  to 
the  Magistrate.  In  cases  where  the  Magia- 
tfsAe  cab  pass  sentence,  the  Daroga  shall 
take  security  fot  his  appearance  before  the 
Magistrate  on  a  specified  day ;  or,  failing  his 
ability  to  give  securitjr,  be  mu^  send  him 
^fpt^  the  Magistrate  within  twenty-four 
l^)urs*  The  Magistrate  shall  then  proceed 
agnin^t  }km  ^  if  apprehended  by  his  own 
order. 

Uhe  Daro^as  may  apprehend  without  a 
written  charge,  and  without  issuing  a  writ, 
any  one  found  in  the  act  of  committing  a 

N  2  breach 
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brecich  of  the  peace,  or  with  stolen  property 
about  him.  In  all  other  cases,  the  charge 
and  writ  were  necessary.  Security  is  to 
be  taken  in  all  cases  from  the  witnesses  and 
prosecutor,  to  attend  on  the  day  specified  for 
the  attendance  of  the  accused. 

The  Darogas  are  ordered  to  apprehend  all 
notorious  Dacoits  or  robbers  harbouring  in 
their  districts,  and  to  send  to  the  Magis- 
trates all  vagrants.  The  duty  of  the  Daro- 
gas in  aH  cases  not  particularly  provided  for 
was  only  to  apprehend  and  forward  to  the 
Magistrate.  He  was  forbid  to  release  ex- 
cept on  bail,  or  on  adjustment  by  the  par- 
ties, and  their  entering  altazeenama  (or  deed 
of  adjustment}.  In  all  lesser  cases,  whierein 
the  Magistrate  could  pass  final  orders^  the 
Darogas  were  allowed  to  receive  these  Ra- 
zeenamas,  which  were  to  be  signed  by  the 
accusing  party,  by  the  accused,  and  by  two 
creditable  witnesses. 

All 
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AH  watchmen  under  the  different  deno** 
miiiations  of  Paiks,  PausbanSy  Chokedars^ 
Jhuaudsy  Nigahauns  or  Hareesy  are  de- 
dared  to  be  subject  to  the  Daroga.  He 
was  ordered  to  keep  a  register  of  their 
nafmes.  All  vacancies  are  to  be  supplied 
by  the  Zemindarsy  who  are  to  report  to  the 
Darogas  the  deaths,  and  names  of  the  per- 
sons appointed  to  succeed.  These  watchmen 
are  ordered  to  apprehend  all  criminals  de- 
tected in  the  act  of  committing  a  breach 
of  the  peace^  likewise  those  against  whom 
the  hoe  and  cry  should  have  been  raised, 
and  all  vagrants  lurking  about  the  country- 
In  failure  of  this,  they  are  to  be  dismissed 
from  their  office,  and  otherwise  punished, 
as  the  law  directs. 


To  facilitate  the  speedy  transmission  of 
information  regarding  murders,  robberies, 
or  other  crimes,  the  Darogas  are  ordered  to 
correspond  with  the  Magistrates  and  other 
Darogas y  and  to  transmit  their  letters  by  the 

K  3  regular 
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regular  Dawk  or  post.  When  the  Dawk 
office  is  distant,  they  are  ordered  to  sentl 
their  letters  through  the  heads  of  villages 
to  the  first  Dawk-chokey  or  police  office. 
It  is  also  permitted  to  the  Darogas,  to  cor* 
respond  with  the  adjacent  Magistrates ;  and 
to  these  Magistrates  and  the  neighbouriDg 
DarogaSj  they  are  ordered  to  convey  imme- 
diate information  of  any  murder  or  robbery. 

Dorogas  are  authorised,  with  or  without 
the  warrant  of  the  Magistrates^  to  pursue 
criminals  fiying  from  tbek  jurisdictions  wit^ 
those  of  another  Dar^ga  or  Magistrate,  io 
all  cases  where  the  'crime  may  have  been 
committed  within  their  own  districts;  but 
no  Daroga  is  to  take  cognizance  of  crimes 
committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  ano- 
ther. On  apprehending  a  criminal  out  of 
his  own  district,  the  Daroga  is  ordered  to 
deliver  his  name,  and  the  charge  against 
him,  to  the  Daroga  in  whose  district  he 
might  apprehend  him ;  and  this  notice  h 

ordered 
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ordered  to  be  forwarded  by  the  last  Daro^ 
ga  to  the  Magistrate. 

The  Darogas  are  allowed  a  coonnissiop  of 
ten  per  cent,  on  all  property  recovered  by 
them. 

As  Dacoity  had  been  carried  to  a  great 
extent  in  some  of  the  districts,  by  persons 
possessing  long  narrow  boats,  it  is  there^ 
^e  ordered  y  that  all  boats  above  the  size 
]q>ecified  by  GoTernment  shall  be  coofiscat«- 
ed  ;  that  the  Zemindars  in  whose  districts 
tbey  are  built  should  be  fined,  and  the  vil^ 
lages  in  which  they  are  built,  forfeited  to 
Grovemment.  AH  carpenters,  smiths,  and 
other  artificers  employed  in  building  them, 
are  to  be  confined,  or  sufier  corporal  punish- 
ment. The  Darogas  are  ordered  to  send  a 
Selaeehut  JBoky,  or  monthly  report  of  all 
persons  apprehended,  of  all  thefts  and  other 
crimes  committed,  and  of  casualties  wi|h- 
in  their  jurisdiction. 

K  4  The 
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The  Magistrates  are  ordered  tofiirbish 
the  Darogas  with  a  Sunnud  or  commission 
of  office,  and  a  Persian  or  Bengalee  trans- 
lation of  the  Regulations. 

I  have  thus  taken  notice  of  the  principal 
regulations  and  orders  connected  with  the 
present  subject,  as  shewing  the  constitu- 
tion and  forms  of  procedure  in  our  different 
Courts,  and  the  progressive  improvement 
in  Police.  In  the  year  17^3,  the  wholie 
Code  of  Regulations  was  revised,  a  number 
of  additions  and  corrections  made,  and  the 
complete  system  in  all  its  branches.  Judicial, 
Revenue,  and  Commercial,  published  and 
translated. 


It  would  be  needless  and  tedious  to  give 
an  abstract  of  these  last  regulations.  With 
a  very  few  changes,  they  constitute  the 
Code  by  which  the  administration  of  justice 
is  conducted  at  the  present  day ;  and  it  is, 
therefore,   the  duty  of  every  Assistant  to 

make 
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make  himself  master  of  those  requisite  for 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office.  To 
diis  end,  he  must  not  only  peruse  carefully 
the  Regulations  of  17^3,  but  follow  them 
through  the  different  changes  they  have  un- 
dergone up  to  the  present  time.  In  this 
study^  he  will  fiud  Mr.  Colebrooke's  '^  Di- 
^*  gest"  of  great  utility.     Some  alterations 

have^  however,  taken  place  in  the  constitu- 

* 

tion.of  the  Courts,  which  it  will  be  necessa- 
ry to  notice. 

In  ISOl,  the  Court  of  Sudder  Deivany 
Adawlut  underwent  a  considerable  change. 
One  Head  Judge  (a  member  of  Council), 
and  two  Puisne  Judges,  covenanted  servants 
of  the  Company,  but  not  members  of  Coun- 
cil, were  then  appointed  to  constitute  the 
Court. 


Id  1805,  the  appointment  of  the  Chief 
of  the  Sudder  Court  was  ordered  to  be  made 
from  among  the  Civil  Servants,  not  mem- 
bers 
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bers  of  Council.  This  Judge^  with  the 
two  Puisne  Judges,  constitute  the  Court  at 
the  present  day  ;  bat  by  a  late  regulation, 
the  temporary  appointment  of  additional 
J^udges  is  sanctioned  when  tbe  press  cif 
business  demands  it.  Under  the  Judges 
there  is  a  Register,  with  two  regular  Asr 
sistants,  and  young  men  from  the  College 
are  occasionally  sent  there  as  an  interme- 
^tiate  school,  previous  to  their  obtaining 
situations  as  Assistants  or  Registers.  All 
the  duties  of  the  Court  under  its  former 
constitution  are  continued*  Two  Judges 
are  necessary  to  form  a  Court  in  civil  mat* 
ters ;  and,  in  a  difference  of  opinion,  the 
case  lies  ever  till  a  third  attend  ;  but  every 
Judge,  if  specially  delegated  by  the  Cdurt^ 
may  receive  petitions,  and  pass  wders 
upon  them,  and  also  take  depositions  in 
open  Court.  All  decrees  are  to  be  signed 
by  the  Judges  present,  when  they  are 
passed. 


In 
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In  1803,  the  Sudder  Dewan^  Adawivt 
was  invested  with  jurisdictton  <over  die  pro* 
▼ioces  ceded  foy  the  Nuwcth  Vtsier. 

The  Court 'of  Nixamut  Sudder  Adawhn^ 
<if  conrse,  underwent  the  same  changes,  be- 
ing always  held  by  the  same  ipersons.  For 
the  dispatch  of  business,  two  additional 
Judges  have  lately  been  appointed  to  assist 
in  this  Court* 

The  Courts  of  Appeal  and  Circuit  now 
consist  of  three,  instead  of  two  Judges.  In 
appealed  cases,  two  Judges  are  necessary  t* 
form  a  Court ;  but  one  Judge  only  proceeds 
on  the  Circuit. 

The  Sjillah  Courts  are  now  held  by  one 
perspn,  in  the  capacity  of  Judge  and  Magis- 
trate of  the  district.  The  duty  of  Colleclnr 
in  each  district  is  separately  performed  by  a 
covenanted  servant  of  the  Company.  Un« 
der  the  Magistrate  there  is  a  Register,  and 

frequently 
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frequently  one  or  more  assistants.  The 
very  great  press  of  business  in  many  of  the 
2nllahsy  both  in  the  Civil  and  Criminal  De- 
partments, has  suggested  the  new  appoint- 
ment of  Assistant  Judges  and  Magistrates. 
These  possess  the  same  powers  with  the 
Judges  and  Magistrates,  subject,  however, 
to  their  authority.  The  appointment  is  one 
of  high  responsibility,  and  has,  of  late, 
proved  of  great  utility  to  the  country. 

The  society  at  a  Civil  Station  in  Bengal, 
generally  consists  of  the  Judge,  the  Collec- 
tor, the  Assistant  Jtidge,  the  Surgeon,  Re- 
gister, and  Assistants  to  the  Judge  and  the 
Collector. 


The  officers  of  a  Znllah  Court  are  known 
by  different  appellations  in  difierent  Zillaks. 
Their  number  also  differs,  but  the  general 
constitution  of  a  Zillah  Dewany  Court  is 
this : 


The 
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The  Judge,  n 

mi.    A    •  X    .  r  J      i  Covenanted  Ser- 
rhe  Assistant  Judge,  f 

The  Register,  1      ""^^^  ^^    **»" 

The  Assistant,  /  . 

The  Writer,  a  native  or  Portuguese. 
A  SheristadaVy  or  Head  Officer. 

A  Mohafiz  Sheristoy  or  Record  Keeper. 
A  Paishkavy  or  Deputy  Sheristadar. 

Several  Moamhees,  who  in  di£ferent  ZirV- 
lahs  go  by  the  difierent  names  of  Mooba 
kctvy  novees  (^proceeding  writer),  Zuban^ 
bundy  novees  (or  deposition  writer),  Chittee 
novees  (or  summon  writer)^  Bengala  no^ 
vees  (or  Bengalee  writer).  Missel  khoand 
(or  proceeding  reader),  and  many  other 
appellations. 

A  JNfazir  or  Sheriff. 


His  Naib  or  Deputy. 


The 
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The  Nazir^s  Mirduj  or  head  of  the  Peons 
or  messengers ;  an  establishment  of  from 
twenty  to  forty  runners^  called  Chuprassies^ 
who  wear  a  badge.  Also  an  establishment 
of  Peons  or  runners  without  a  badge  of  of- 
fice, 

A  Jailor  and  his  Deputy,  called  tTaiY  jK%a- 
na  Daroga. 

A  Doctor  and  his  Mate,  called  Tubeeb^ 
more  generally  Dokter. 

In  the  Fm/^daryContty  the  establishipent 
»  nearly  the  sanie^  but  held  by  distincfcoffi* 
cers,  no  one  being  allowed  to  hold  a  ;sitaa- 
tiWdi  in  both  Courts^  although  at  jtimes 
t|ie  press  of  business  requires  the  assist- 
ance of  Civil  Officers  in  the  CnminaL  De- 
partment. To  the  Criminal  Establishment 
is  added  a  Tazeanah  or  Corah  Burdar^  for 
the  infliction  of  punishment;  a  Jellaud  or 

executioner^ 
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executioner^    and  occasionally  some  addi- 
tional Peons. 

The  establishment  at  the  Thannah  or 
watch-house  of  a  Police  DarogQy  consists  of 
ilie  Darogay  his  Jemnmdar  or  head  Assist-^ 
ant^  and  a  Bukhsee^  literally  signifying  a 
treasurer  or  paymaster^  but  which  is  indis* 
^minately  used  in  our  Courts  to  denomi« 
Bate  those  who  write  out  lists  of  witnesses, 

■4 

accounts,  of  their  diet,  &c.  He  generally 
Qonducts  the  Bengalee  writing  at  a  Tharmalu 
A  Bukshee  is  also  allowed'  to  the  Nazir  of 
each  Court,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  lists 
of  the  witnesses  in  attendance,  accounts  of 
stolen,  property,  &c.  Under  each  JDarjogu, 
is.  placed  a  body  of  men  armed  in  the  Hin* 
dostanee  fashion^  and  who  act  as  bis  run- 
ners.  The  other  descriptions  of  persons 
iQdd^  use  of  by  him  in  conducting  the  po- 
lice,, hane  been,  mentioned  in  another 
nlac€t» 


There 
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There  is  a  great  want^  all  over  the  coun-^^ 
try^  of  appropriate  houses  for  the  Thanfiah^ 
of  the  Darogd.  They  are  huts  of  the  most 
common  kind,  subject  to  fire,  and  to  being 
broken  open.  Escapes  from  them  are  com- 
mon, and  whenever  it  is  convenient  for  the 
DarogOy  we  hear  of  a  fire  at  the  Thannahy 
by  which  his  papers  are  consumed,  and  the 
stolen  property,  arms,  &c.  are  lost  in  the 
confusion;  The  expense  of  having  them 
all  built  with  brick  and  mortar  would  be 
trifling,  and  much  knavery  would  by  this 
means  be  prevented. 

9 

For  a  more  particular  detail  of  these  mat- 
ters, the  reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  Cole- 
brookb's  *^  Digest,''  and  Mr.  Harring- 
ton's ^*  Analysis  of  the  Regulations.'' 

I  shall  close  this  Chapter  with  a  few  ob- 
servations on  those  essential  differences 
which  necessarily  exist,  and  which  must 
ever  exist,  between  the  principles  of  Indian 

and 
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4«d  .flpglysh  Jurispmdience ;  9nd  diese  ob- 
«errai»Q»s  J  ah^W  (endeftvoijir  to  abridge  and 
cpnd^oae  wiibigi  9  few  ganerol  beads,  leav^ 
log  itbe  ppiiljciilatr  /details  aod  argumeote 
jrlMoh  mif^  be  giveip  noder  eadb  head,  to 
Ibe  treated  afterwards.  This  is  the  more 
oeoesaarjr  la  the  pceaeDt  3tage  of  this  Es- 
say.; Ibecauae  hereafter,  details  x^  our  Indian 
fVMNace  w&U  h^  giyen  iv^hich  will  be  utterly 
4inioteIli^ble,  or  at  best  furnish  *sl  siil^ect 
of  derision  to  the  Edagliah  lawyer.  iLet 
him,  before  he  turns  this  system  into  ridi- 
fmle,  reflect,  Ihat  for  a  Imig  period  of 
years^  tt  has,  wben  effectually  adminis- 
ierody  iosored  the  comparative  happiness 
«nd  seciiiity  tof  sixty  .millions  of  men,  and 
jttiat,  dnly. enforced,  apd  with  a  few  altera- 
itions,  k  will  irender  the  police  of  India  an 
object  of  admiration  to  those  who  think 
coolly  on  the  subject.  * 

The  pieserit  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  system 

of  «ompiary  justioe,  fettered  by  very  few  of 

'HOI*,  ii.  o  those 
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those  miDute^  difficulty  and,  at  times,  burtfal 
forms  of  law  practice,  which  are  so  rigidly 
observed  in  England.  "  Happy  the  nation," 
says  Beccaria,  **  where  the  knowledge  olf 
^'  law  is  not  a  science.  Nothing  is  want- 
^^  ing  (with  us  in  India)^  save  plain  and 
'^  ordinary  good  sense^ — a  less  fallacious 
^^  guide  than  the  knowledge  of  a  Judge 
^^  accustomed  to  find  guilty^  and  to  reduce 
*^  all  things  to  an  artificial  system  borrbw- 
/*  ed  from  his  own  studies/' 


Our  courts  are  courts  of  Equity^  not  of 
Law.  Our  Judges  and  Magistrates  are 
one.  The  Judges  often  meet  with  cases  for 
whch  the  law  has  not  yet  provided.  It  is 
not  so  in  England ;  for  there  the  law  has 
nearly  arrived  at  perfection  ^  whereas  in 
India  it  is  in  its  infancy. 

The  laws  in  England  can  alone  determine 
the  punishment  of  crimes  ;  and  no  Magis- 
trate can^    with  justice^  inflict  any  other 

punishment 
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puDishment  than  that  which  is  ordained  by 
law. 


In  India,  the  laws  do  often  lay  down  the 
extent  of  the  punishment ;  but  much  is  yet 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  Magistrate^  and  yet 
more  in  the  hands  of  the  Judges  of  Circuit, 
who  increase  or  diminish  the  punishment 
according  to  circumstances.      An  Indian 
Ms^strate,  if  he  did  not  often  take  upon 
him  to  infringe  the  regulations,  would  be 
laughed  at  by  the  natives.      Government 
most  wisely  connive  at  these  things ;  be- 
cause they  know,  that  an  Indian  Magis- 
trate cannnot  abuse  this  power. 

The  laws  are  supposed  in  England,  and 
in  most  civilized  countries,  *'  to  receive 
^^  their  force  and  authority  from  an  oath  of 
^^  fidelity^,  either  tacit  or  expressed,  which 
'^  living  subjects  have  sworn  to  their  So- 


"  vereign.'* 


o  2  In 
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In  Itidia,  the  natives  obey  frood  fear  MiA 
dread  ;  they  are  aware  of,  and  acknowledge 
no  such  compact  of  society.  Their  govern- 
m6nt  has  been  always  most  despotic,  iEind 
mart  not  suddenly  be  diianged  in  its  evetf 
{principle. 

The  common  opiaion  ^^  that  the  spiivt  Af 
^'  the  laws  must  be  considered^''  and  wtdo^ 
is  not  allowed  of  in  Eflgland^  iis,  m  tistSliLy 
the  ruling  maxim  with  a  Jhidge.  T\m  mu&t 
be  the  oase^  where  the  letter  of  the  law  is 
so  very  imperfect  as  with  us  in  Ittdin. 

The  principal  differenees  between  Cb%  two 
systems,  and  consequently  the  principal  ob- 
stacles whidi  will  p^revent  tbe  Hitl-od«i6tion 
of  an  English  Code,  will  be  >^und  ifr, 

lity  ^The^tentof  our  Indian  pos^^^ns, 
<and  consequent  extent  off  t%re  jurisdiction  of 
the  Court  of  the  Judge  and  Magiibtfatfe. 

Over 


'> 
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Over  tl^e  liappipess  of  thirty  n^iUions  of 
people  preside  forty-two  Magistrates*  The 
jarisdiction  of  each  extends^  on  an  average, 
to  iDor?  than  thirty  mil^s  round  the  place 
where  h?  U  situated. 

^dfy^  Press  of  business  in  the  two  c^paci- 
ti^s  of  Jddge  and  M agistrfite,  Allow  tb^t 
each  Judgehas  the  reports  from  twelye  Thqni 
nahs  or  jurisdictions  of  police  Darogas  (this 
U  a  small  average  for  a  Bengal  Judge) ; 
allow  that  each  Thannah  sends  hiip  iQ  sij; 
cases  of  delinquency ,t  ^^^  ^i^  prisoners  each 
day,  with  twelve  witnesses  and  six  prosecu- 
tors :  the  examination  of  the  papers,  and  the 
lirst)  f^nd  hy  far  the  most  di£[icult  orders, must 
employ  his  morning  hours.  The  trials  of 
criminal  cases  depending,  or  of  old  stand- 
ing fill  up  the  day ;  and  he  retires,  at  a  late 
hofir,  to  his  diooer-  Many  a  Judge  £^p(] 
Magistrate  is  forced  figain  to  apply  to  hpsi-^ 
PW  after  dipper^  aqd  tq  a  late  hour,  leaving 

o  3  only 
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only  a  few  hours  for  that  rest,  which  alone 
keeps  him  alive  io  such  a  climate. 

m 

In  the  quietest  Zillahs  of  Bengal,  there  is 
work  enough  to  employ  a  Magistrate  all 
day.  In  troublesome  Zillahsy  there  is  gene- 
rally enough  for  six  Magistrates.  For  the 
truth  of  this  observation,  I  appeal  to  the  ge- 
neral arrears  of  business. 


In  the  Civil  Court  of  the  last  district  in 
which  I  served  (the  Twenty-four  Pergun- 
nahs),  I  left  seventeen  hundred  causes  de- 
pending on  my  own  file.  Government  have 
never,  I  humbly  trust,  had  occasion  to  ac- 
cuse  me  of  indolence ;  and  that  Court  had 
nearly  proved  my  grave. 

3dly,  There  exists  an  essential  difference 
in  the  manner,  habits  and  religion  of  the 
two  nations.  Of  this  I  shall  here  only  men- 
tion one  instance ;  for  one  great  object  of  this 
Essay  is  lost,if  I  shall  not  succeed  in  shew- 
ing 
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iBg  that  a  wide  difference  exists.  The  in- 
stance I  allude  tOy  is  the  total  disregard  to 
truth  among  the  Indians.  Is  this  found  in 
England  ?  Is  it  found  in  Europe  ?  Is  it 
not  of  itself  sufficient  to  subvert  any  system 
of  jurisprudence^  founded,  as  that  of  Eng- 
land is^  on  the  implicit  regard  paid  to  the 
testimony  of  witnesses  ? 

4thly^  It  is  difficulty  in  England^  to  com- 
mit a  crime  in  a  place  which  shall  be  distant 
above  a  niile  or  two  from  the  residence  of  a 
Magistrate^  and  within  so  narrow  a  compass 
the  name  of  a  Magistrate  is  revered  ;  he  be- 
comes an  object  of  terror.  In  India,  a  cri- 
minal may  commit  an  ofience  at  thirty,  for- 
ty, or  fifty  miles  distance  from  the  residence 
of  the  Magistrate ;  he  may,  through  the  cor- 
ruption of  his  officers  remain  concealed,  and 
may  laugh  at  the  Magistrate. 

5M/y,The  horrid  corruption  of  all  the  na- 
tives employed  under  a  Magistrate,  forms, 

o4  of 
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of  itself^  a  material  difference.  It  il  a  gto'- 
ridus  reflection  to  thitik^  that,  in  England^  a 
corrupt  officer  cannot  escape  remark  sLiid 
detection  ;  but  corruption,  in  India>  atnOtig' 
natives,  is  common,  Unheeded,  and  ntide^ 
tected. 


6M/y,  Let  the  im|>erlect  natai*e^  and  the 
general  ignorance  of  a  hew,  and  to  the  na- 
tives,  a  most  uncommon  code  6f  laws,  be 
considered.  India  is,  perhapis,  the  only 
country  where  we  still  find  the  ^"^jits  vagum 
"  et  incognitum^^^  but  where  it  has  not  its 
consequence  in  a  "  HtLfera  sett)itus'^ 

7thly^  We  must  alsd  make  allowattc^  for 
the  want  of  a  regular  legal  educs^tion  in  the 
Servants  of  the  Company. 

8M/y,  Let  us  reflect  on  the  extfem6  dif- 
ference between  the  accused  and  his  Judge 
in  England,  and  the  accused  and  his  Judge 

ita  India. 

In 
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la  India  we  have  do  p^rties^  no  politico ; 
tbeoondemnation  or  acquittal  of  a  poor  na* 
tire  cannot  affect  the  Judge  or  Magistrate. 
We  cannot  be  related  to  the  accused ;  and 
allowing  even  that  the  Judge  is  corrupt^  it 
is  not  among  wretched  prisoners  that  one 
would  look  for  bribes.  Not  in  one  instance 
<Nit  of  a  thousand,  can  any  evil  result  from 
an  arbitrary  and  even  despotic  power  being 
vested  in  an  Indian  'Magistrate.  But  who 
would  be  an  advocate  for  such  an  order  of 
things  in  England  ? 

dthfyy  There  would  always  be  found  a 
want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  Company's 
Servants  to  conduct  the  business  of  the 
Courts,  under  all  the  formal  restraints  of  an 
English  court  of  law ;  but,  were  the  num- 
ber of  judicial  servants  increased,  the  sala- 
ries of  the  present  number  must  be  dimi- 
nished^ and  then,  and  then  only,  may  we 
look  forward  to  rapacity  and  corruption, 

such 
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such  as^  without  a  doubt^  did  once  exist  in 
India^  but  which  has  long  been  unknown. 

In  a  word/summary justice^  and  courts  of 
equity^  with  a  very  few  forms^  are  all  that 
the  natives  have  ever  been  accustomed  to, 
all  which^  in  their  present  condition^  they 
want^  ami  which  alone  will  have  the 
etkcU 


CHAP,  ni 
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CHAP.  III. 


ON  THE  CAUSES  OF  DELINQUENCY  IN  INDIA.—- 
DIVISION  OF  THif  CAUSES. — FIRST  CAUSE, 
THE  GENERAL  DEPRAVITY  OF  THE  BRAHMINS, 
AND  OF  THE  LOWER  ORDERS,  AND  THE  TOTAL 
WANT  OF  RELIGIOUS  AND  MORAL  PRINCIPLE. 
CHARACTER  OF  THE  HINDOO  AND  MUSSULMAN 
POPULATION. 


JlXaving^  id  the  preceding  Chapter^  endea- 
voiired  to  convey  to  the  reader  the  informa- 
tion which  I  conceived  necessary  regarding 
the  country  and  its  inhabitants^  I  shall 
DOW  proceed  with  the  more  immediate  ob- 
ject of  this  Essay,  to  detail  the  causes  which 
have  oparated,  and  still  continue  to  operate. 


in 
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in  giving  rise  to  robbery,  theft,  and  to  many 
other  species  of  delinquency  in  our  Indian 
dominions. 


In  enumerating  these  causes,  I  had  at  first 
intended  to  give  them  in  the  order  of  their 
magnitude  and  power;  but  in  attempting 
the  formation  of  this  scale,  I  found  it  very 
difficult  to  decide  to  which  of  the  greater 
causes  I  ought  to  give  the  preference  :  und 
as  the  preservation  of  this  order  did  not  ap- 
pear to  me  of  any  particular  moment,  I  gave 
up  the  idea,  satisfied  with  the  following  ar- 
rangement. 

In  Bengal  particularly,  and  in  most  parts 
of  India,  the  following  causes  accounting 
for  the  prevalence  of  crimes,  will  be  found 
to  exist. 


1.  A  general  depravity  of  manners,  and  a 
want  of  all  religious  and  mora)  principle 

monga 
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among  the  Brafatnitis  and  the  lower  oi^den 
of  tfae  natives^ 

2.  The  poverty  of  the  lower  orders,  from 
the  oppression  of  the  Zemindary  System, 
and  more  particiilarly  from  the  subdivision 
of  landed  property,  under  the  Ijarardar^ 
Katkinadar^  atid  Dtercatkinadars,  (peculiar 
forms  of  Indian  lease,  to  be  afterwards 
ftilly  explained}. 

3.  The  want  of  a  superintendhig  Board 
of  Pdicfe. 


4«  l%e  insufficiency  of  the  pMnsfameiit 
attHohed  to  the  crame  of  receiving  stolen 
property, 

5.  TThe  suffering  of  felons,  and  others  who 
may  have  escaped  from  the  jail,  or  who  may 
have  t>een  proclaimed  or  summoned  on  for- 
mer trials,  to  remain  at  large  in  the  difierent 
ZiUahs.   These  men,  from  necessity,  if  not 

from 
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from  choice^  must  live  by  Dacaity  and 
theft^  as  they  are  under  perpetual  fear  of 
discovery^  and  cannot  therefore  obtain  an 

honest  livelihood  in  any  profession. 

> 

6.  The  want  of  employment  for  dis- 
charged convicts,  commonly  called  among 
the  natives  Daghees  or  marked  persons. 

7*  Evils  of  the  Mahajuny'*  System  in 
some  parts  of  the  country. 

8.  Resumption  of  the  lands  of  PykeSy 
ChokedarSy  and  other  watchmen ;  the  bad 
footing  on  which  this  establishment  is  pla- 
ced,   and  the  well  known  connivance  of 
watchmen  with  criminals. 


9.  The 


*  This  system  will  be  presentij^  explained. 
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9.  The  want  of  a  fund  for  rewards  on  the 
apprehension  of  criminals. 

10.  Want  of  a  general,  though  restricted 
system  of  Espionage  or  Gaindugee. 

11.  Facility  of  acquittal,  in  the  first  in- 
stance^  before  the  Magistrates,  but  more 
particularly  before  the  Courts  of  Circuit;  by 
procuring  false  evidence,  which  the  small 
punishment  attached  to  peijury,  the  difficul- 
ty of  its  proof,  and  the  total  disregard  to 
truth,  render  easy ;  and  by  making  good 
use  of  the  long  time  which  elapses  between 
their  commitment  and  trial,  and  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  niceties  of  the  Mussulman 
Law,  and  the  notorious  corruption  of  the 
Mussulman  Moluvees. 

12.  Defective  management  of  our  jails, 
where^  instead  of  improvement  and  correc- 
tion, the  oflfenders  meet  with  encourage- 
ment. 
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ment^  and  the  best  of  instructioQ  in  evtery 
kind  of  vice  from  experieDoed  teadbers. 

13.  The  hope  of  escapiiig  detection  alto- 
gether^ from  the  defects  of  the  Poliee  SfJ^ 
tem, — the  carelessness  of  the  Magistrates,— 
4lie  corrofition  of  the  Darogas,  and  of  the 
otlier  <oAcerB  of  the  Courts  of  Jiutice. 

14.  Vbe  existence  of  driDkisig  fli0|ML 

■ 

15.  The  f)re8s  of  civil  busmess^  whivk  in 
anost  ZillahB  ties  the  hands  of  tdie  Mogis^ 
Irate,  and  the  too  jnimite  attontion  to  fiorais 
-wf  Insiness,  and  ihe  .details  flf  offiocu 

.16.  Tiie  indefendUe (saAttK -of  jdie  imt^ 
houses. 


lb  -these,  maaj  lesser  caases,  and .  atany 
-oaoasioaai  and  tempocary  oaes,  tmiglit  he 
«Uod:  ^diese  I liaw  not ithou^  aecepsary 

to 
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to  enumerate  separatelf^  they  will  be  attends 
d  to  in  treating  of  the  others* 


» 
^iBST  CAVS^^-^DeprQvUy  of  Manners^  ^c. 

I  •  ^    •  •  • 

There  exists  a  general  depravity  of  nian*^ 

ners  among  the  Brahmins^  and  among  the 

lower  orders  a  total  want  of  religious  and 

moral  principle.  , 

We  have  so  loi^  been  accustomed  to  hear 
of  the"«iW/'  the  ^^ innocent ^^  and  the 
*^  iaigwre^^  Hindoo ;  and  particularly  of  late 
so  much  pains  has  been  taken  to  make  us 
respect  the  character  of  this  nation,  that  the 
above  position  will  by  n^any  be  esteenie4 
untenable ;  and  it  will  be  asserted,  that  a 
court ^of  justice  is  not  the  place  in  which  to 
seek  the  character  of  a  nation.  M  hope, 
VOL,  !•  p  however, 
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however^  to  be  able  to  prove  from  other 
sources  of  infonnatiobj  its  well  as  from  tbe 
last  mentioned^  that  those  are  grossly  decei- 
ved who  have  ascribed  so  exalted  a  charac- 
ter to  the  natives  of  India.  Nor  is  a  court 
of  jitftice  a  source  of  information  to  be  re- 
jected :  on  the  contrary,  I  do  not  know  of 
'*  ■  . . 

many  other  sources  from  which  so  much  of 

the  general  habits  and  manners  of  the  na- 

tives  is  to .  be  learned.     I  do  not  mean  ^  by 

this,  that  we  are  to  form  ideas  of  general 

depravity  from  the  particular  examples  of 

criminality  which  come  before  us;  hut  that 

in  so  large  an  assembly  of  people,  and  in 

*    .  »        »  - 

fihe  common  course*  of  business,  we  have 

Biore  opportunities  of  seeing  the  native  clia^ 

raeter^  and  under. a  greater  variety  of  cir- 

Motetances>  tending  to  develope  that  cha-< 

)raet»^'than  are  usually  presented  to  us  ftom 

« 

toy  other  quarter.      . 

*  I 

We  iiave  there  an  opportunity  of  obser* 
ving  the  virtuous  as  well  as  the  vicious  » 

the 


1 
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(be  cdmniaDity*.  The  criminal  whose  trial 
k  going  on  *k  not  the  only  object  of  our  at^ 
tention:  We  behold  the  conduct  of  the  pro- 
secittor ,  and  of .  *the  uritneases.  And  more 
particiilarly  in  our. Civil  Courts^  we  b;Wmne 
aequaintbd  even  with  the  internal  raMpge-* 
ment  of  their  families ;  wef  trace'  the  eSbtr 
ence  or  deficleocy  of.  natural  affection  for 
eaeh.QtIiisr;  we  see  the  want  of  religious 
|ida«iplfi,  in  their  ^regard  to  truth.  In 
shorty  there  are  very  few  situations  in  vdiich 
a  native  can  be  placed,  with  which  we  do 
faot  b^cooMi  aoqiiaintfed  in  the  course  c^  our 
pr^etii^e  in  the  courts. 

r  • 

\  We.oi^bt,  however,  to  be  on  our  guard, 
lest  the  i^y  instaxices  of  violence,  fraud, 
9nd  iniqtiity  jwhich  come  before  us^  should 
ioduc^  us  to  form  a  censorious  and  distrust- 
fill  ppinioik  oi  the  natives  upon  insufficient 
giSMipdi^ :,  Sflch  conduct  would  be  attended  ^  - 
withMMiotk  e¥il  Instead  of  being  influenced  ) 
bf.^€hdtawD^xawfimof  Bngtish  law,  by 
1 »  P  2  which 


•  *  J. 
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which  every  one  is  esteemed  innoceot  until 
found  guilty/ we  should  by  these  means 
esteem  every  one  guilty  till  found  innocent, 
acting  under  a  continual  prejudice^  which 
«0ri4  induce  us  to  reject  all  evidence 
teodvig  to  change  the  opinion  which  we  had 
fonnerW  adopted 

■ 

The  chief  cause  of  depravity  in  the  Ben^ 
galee  character  is  to  be  found  in  the  nature 
of  their  religion. 

Among  all  nations  there  has  been  found 
some  species  of  belief  in  a  Supreme  Power,  to 
appease  whose  wrath,  or  to  conciliate  whose 
favour,  is  the  first  d.nd  most  earnest  wii^  of 
the  human  mind,  even  in  its  rudest  condition^ 
Hiesehigb  and  peculiar  duties  have  likewise, 
in  all  nations,  been  devolved  on  a  set  of  men, 
whose  superior  purity  or  wisdom  has  at  first 
(however  they  may  have  afterwards  in  some 
countries  degenerated),  entitled  them  to  be 
the  expounders  of  the  word  bf  the  Deity. 

This 
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This  order  of  the  Priesthood  mnst  possess, 
therefore,  a  very  high  iofloence  M  every 
society ;  and  when  these  have  once  oh* 
tained  the  asoeodaocy  in  ^piritoal  matters, 
thdr  amhitious  desire  of  power,  find&«  OD 
other  field  for  exertion,  will  generally  he 
found  to  hreak  out  in  an  interference  ia 
temporal  concerns.  These  ohserrations, 
however  common,  are  more  particularly  ap- 
plicable to  the  case  of  the  Hindoos.  ,  By 
the  perusal  of  their  Skasters  we  are  imme<> 
diately  impressed  with  the  idea  th^t  they 
are  the  work  of  a  most  ingenious  and  skilful 
assembly  of  Philosophers,  i^hose  aim  was 
not  to  enlighten,  hi)t  to  enslave  man)(ind } 
and  this  subjection  they  have  effected  in  a 
manner  scarcely  credible,  unless  by  those 
who  have  been^  accustomed  to  trace  the  ef- 
fects of  thdr  religion  on  the  character,  and 
the  mimftest .^qtiops  of  the  natives^ 

p  3  Although 
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Althpagh  tbe  pomp^iamd  splinidour  wfa'icl! 

attended  tbe^  Hindoo  princes  migbt  induct 

us  to  suppose  that  their  poWerwas  despotic; 

we  shall  yet  fi»4i  that  this  power  was  siib^ 

servient  at  all  times  4o  the  will  of  the  Btah^ 

frtiM.    Innumerable  must  have  been  tlie 

evils  attending  such  a  gc^ernment/  wh^re^ 

in  every  village^  and  almost  in  ^very  hquse^ 

there  existed  a  despotie  ruler^  amebabllft  to 

no  law  (for,  in  the  hand  of  the  BiNikfkini 

lay  the  exposition  of  the  law),  living  with^ 

out  fear  of  God,  to  WhiHu  his  own  Shaster^ 

tell  him  he  is  equal,  and  without  re^pebt  for 

•        •   •  • « 

the  King,  to  whom  they  tdl  him  be  is  su^ 

perior. 


»  J 


By  fbllow^g  the  example  6f  their  Priests, 
the  lower  orders  are  what  we  now  see  them^; 
and  as  the  Brahmim  have  progressively  ad- 
vanced  m  wickedness,  so  have  the  others 
kept  pace  with  them^ 


The 
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The  Hindoos  divide  their  -History  ^nto 
ton  Jhags  or  Ages ;  and  their  Shaaters  as- 
sert, that  these  Joog^^  shew  aprogre$sive.ad- 
▼ancement  ia  vice.  In  the  Suttyee  J^Mg(ot 
Golden  Age)  aM  was-  purity:*  iTl|e>iife  of 
man  was  passed  in  the  wbrihip^of  God,  add 
in  universal  benevol6Bee;v  After  .this  camb 
the  TritaJoagy  wtten  ain  wals  antrodnoed 
into  the  world,  in  /^e  ;pM)K»rtion  of  one  t6 
four.  To  this  toecec^d  the  XHi^cfi^ra  J^ag^^ 
when  the  rnasi^  of  ain  was  aa  two  to  font  6A 
the  earth,.  To'tfae  i9iirap€9tt succeeded  tbd 
Kalee  Jqag^  or  the  present  age..  lb  this  age, 
which  is  thos» described  ntiht  jShaaiera^  aH 
is  sin.  ^^  The  signs  <6f  the  Kalee  Joag  ai^ 
<<  sorrow,  wretriiiedness,  and  disease.  Thfe 
^  people  wiU  be  praod^  vile^  injurious  <o  fa^- 
^^  ther  and  mother  ;> the  JSrahmim.  wiH  b^ 
^^  without  knowie<%e  of  the  Vedasj  and  will 
«<  communicate  tfaem  to»  otbebs.  They  ^ill 
'^  serve  iS9od(2eirv,:willsall«iLnimal  food,  and 
^^  forsake  all  *religion'..AJn:.ihis  Jec^meA 
^^  will  regard  notbiihgibut  women,'  and  iht 

V  4  ^^  pleasures 


1 
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^^  pleasures  of  the  table.  *  The  mixture  of 
^^  Casts  will  commence,  and  men  will  ber 
^^  come  entirely  sinful ;  they  will  associate 
^^  oply  with  the  low,  and  live  among  perpe^ 
^^  tual  quarrels.  The  rich  JBraAmm^  alone 
^^  .will  be  honoured,  and  will  be  called  JKm- 
^^  lim.  The  Brahmins  who  lend  rice  tp  re* 
'^  ceire  in  kind  will  be  honoured.  M^i 
^'  .will  abuse  their  religious  teachers  and 
^^  Croaroas^  and  will  be  constantly  disposed 
^^  to  receive  gifts.  They  will  be  thieves 
^^  and  gluttons.  The  rich  will  consider 
^^  themselves,  and  be  esteemed  by  others, 
^^  as  Holy  Persons.  For  merely  wearing 
^^  the  Paita^  men  will  consider  themselvest 
^^  and  be  considered  by:  others,  as  JBrahnUf». 
^^  The  women  will  become  universally  cor-; 
<^  rupt^   The  JSrahnUna  will  beoome  ser- 

^^  food  with  the  lower  casts.  Men  will  eat 
^^  flesh  and  fish,  and  drink  spirits,  lliey 
f^  will  abuse  Krishnu  and  the  Gods;  and 
'^  only  the.  name  of  the  Gods  shall  remain ." 

There 


I        vants  to  the  Soodder^.  and  will  eat.their 
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There  could  not  possibly  be  a  more  per- 
fect description  of  the  manners  of  the  pre- 
mit  day  than  this  contains.  .  Of  the  defe^ 
rence  paid  to  the  Brahmins  in  former  times, 
and  wbich  is  almost  the  only  feature  that 
remains  of  their  religion,  it  will  be  necessa- 
ry to  give  some  account.  The  sentences  in 
inverted  commas  are  translations  or  extracts 
inmi  the  iS&Atf^er,  as  published  by  Mr.  Ward, 
Mr.  CoLEBRooKE,  and  others.  Their  au- 
thenticity cannot  be  called  in  ijuestion. 


^^  His  oivn  power,  which  depends  on 
^^  himself  alone, .  is  greator  than  the  Royal 
'^^  Power,  which  depends  on  other  men. 

'^  The  Brahmin  who  shall  retain  in  his 
^'  memory  the  Big  Vedas^  shall  obtain  sal- 
*^  vation  and  bliss,  even  if  he  shall  have 
^'  slain  three  worlds  !'' 


It 
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The  Brahmins  have  provided  very  saffi- 
cieotly  for  the  gratification  of  their  own  pas-> 
gioBs.  The  word  of  Grod^  as  interpreted  by 
them,  permits  their  marrying,  without  in- 
culcating the  necessity  of  any  provision  be- 
ing made  for  the  honoured  objects  of  their 
choice.  In  many  instances,  in  a  few 
months,  or  even  days,  he  abandons  his  wife 
altogether.  Hence  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  intrigue  among  the  Brctkminee  women, 
most  commpnly  with  their  own  relatioiis^ 
arid  even  with  the  lower  orders  and  oasts. 
Hence  also  the  horrid  crimes  arising  froi9 
such  connections. 

How  often  do  we  see  the  father  murder 
his  daughter,  on  discovering  the  intrigue,  or 
the  daughter  murder  the  child !  Such  in- 
trigues  are  only  disgraceful  when  the  story 
becomes  public ;  and  as  the  publicity  throws 
a  stigma  on  the  whole  family,  any  member, 
-hy  getting  rid  of  the  obnoxious  person, 

thinks 
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tfainkflf  he  does  a  meiitorioas  actiott.     Thu9 

obe  murder  is  not  always  suflicient. 

■ 

From  these  causes  one  thousand  children 
are  supposed  by  Mr«  Ward  to  be  murdered 
ia  Bengal  in  the  period  of  one  month !  And 
although  he  very  prc^erly  expresses  his  be- 
lief that  the  number  is  exaggerated^  yet 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe^  that  the 
crime  is  very  frequent.^  The  strongest  rea-> 
son  is  to  be  found  in  a  number  of  cases^ 
which,  notwithstanding  the  great  exertions 
of  the  natives  to  conceal  them^  are  tried  in 
the  I^tive  Courts  :  and  we  may  be  certain 
that  every  exertion  is  made  to  efiect  such 
concealment^  where^  from  the  nature  of 
their  prejudices^  the  wholly  family  sufiers  by 
the  discovery. 

A  Brahmin  cannot^  by  the  Hindoo  Law, 
suflfer  death.  If  he  steals  a  Sooddery  say  the 
ShoiterSy  he  is  fined ;  if  a  Soodder  steal  a 
Brahmin^  he  is  to  be  kmmt  to  death  ! 

Another 
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'  Another  mijd:  j)iCi]au$b<B€Qt  foi'  the  peYsoti 
who  should  V^ycn  9b^jL^e  iBL^  iBt^htmH,  was 
spitting  him,  and  roasting  him  to  death ! 


'  The  Brmhmim  Jeire  fiaaAing  and  jollity  ; 
And  As  th»y:  «t  fir^t  had  no  profession,  H 
was  Mcfiimrj  ibat  others  should  entcrtaia 
then;!.  Wp.  aocprdiogly  find,  that  feasting 
theJ^fkhp^wlh  bMvorsally  ioculcated ;  nod 
it  beoojQftes  not  im\y  a-  meritorioii^  service, 
but  tin  jeKpiaUoA  for  .8Jn|« 

;  The  respept  wliicb  a  Hiodoo  formerly  had 
for  hb  G0W09  jm  Bmhmn .  Priest,  and  of 
which  jditich  IS  till  r$maiiiS|  isyery 


ing>  iconaidjei^ing  the  general  character  of 
thiBse  pn^sts< .  The  laws  of  the  Tuntru  Shaa^ 
iers^  which,  as  inculcating  a  less  rigid  and 
austere  doctrine,  and  pointing  out  an  easier 
)Tay/to^  heaVen^  ;have^  af  late,  come  wry 
mijch  iptoifoshiQn,  are  bttt  a  new  branch 
^'tfae  old' tree  of  superatitious  idglathf  joC 
the  Prilests,  \  Htelethe  Qawwk  it  a|l-powet^- 
J.;      '  fttlj 


i 


fid ;  and  Itr  is  sufficient  to  have  paid  for 
tfe  reqeipt  of  a  eetttda  mwiier  or  form 
ifi  VEorda^  to  ussare  the  possession  of  pre- 
sent Tand'&it^re  happiness  ;  present  happi-* 
oess,  too^  according  to  his  own  will  and 
indination.  All  his  sins  are  expiated  by 
the  repetition  of  &is  mtm^« 


Iflf 'these  last«-mentioned  iSAo^^^^^^  there 
ar«  fMsnters  for  all  professions^-^all  sitoa- 
tionSy^-andan abtioni^;  and^  strange  to  re^ 
late^  there  are  muntei^s  for  thieves,  burglars, 
tad  robbers,  with  forms  of  invocation  to  the 
Deities  for  success  in  their  schemes  of  plun- 
der, as  well  as  consecrations  of  their  vari- 
ous weapons.  In  Mr.  Wabd's  account  of 
the  worship  of  the  goddess  Kali  (the  God- 
dess of  Thieves^  will  be  found  the  form  of 
address  to  the  SKndkattee  or  instrument  with 
which  the  thieves  bore  through  the  wall  of 
a  house ;  he  also  gives  the  form  of  worship 
which  the  thieves  observe  previous  to  their 
committing  a  burglary  or  other  theft.  They 

are 
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are  even  said  on  some  occasions  to  vow  that 
they  will  ofier  up  human  saciiiicesy  in  tbe 
persons  of  those  whom  they  murder  in 
their  depredations.  These  poqfas  or  re-* 
ligious  ceremonies,  serve  a  double  purpose^ 
in  giving  courage  and  confidence  to  the 
gangSy  and  in  aflbrding  them  the  means  of 
setting  up  an  alibiy  in  the  event  of  their 
being  taken.*  These  Ttmtra  ShasterSf  as 
themselves  declare^  were  sent  down  by  the 
Gods^  in  compassion  to  the  weakness  of 
mankind.    The  Fedas  and  PMrannaa  (say 

the 


*  to  a  case  lately  tried  in  J^ittah  KiskndgUry  more 
than  6ne  halFof  tfae  gang  set  up  ft  defence  of  this  kind. 
Some  of  tbem  had  had  a  poqfah  in  their  o^n  houses/ 
The  head  of  the  gang  proted,  by  respectable  witneBses^ 
that  he  was  present  from  eight  in  the  evming  till  twdve, 
at  9i poojah  in  the  house  of  a  Brahmin.  These  witnesses 
also  said,  that  they  had  again  seen  him  when  thepoqjah 
broke  up  at  two  in  the  morning.  Between  the  hours  of 
twelve  and  two,  he  was  seen  by  no  one.  The  poqjahs  in 
the  houses  of  the  other  men  were  proredtofaaTe  ceased 

It 
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file  Tuntra  Shaitersjy  inculcated  doctrines 
too  rigid  and  severe^  and  it  was  necessary 
that  an  easier  patb  should  be4aid  open^  by 
which  men  might  go  to  heaven^ 

•  •    •  .  • 

The  principal  doctrine  in  these  Shasters 
is^  that  a  confidence  and  reliance  on  the  spi- 
ritual teacher  or  Goarooy  and  on  the  nuen- 
fer  which  hegiVes^  will  purify  from  all  sin, 
and  give  the  observer  a  place  in  beaten.    If 

the 


It  twelve  o'clock ;  and  the  witnesses  to  the  robbery  and 
murder  deposed,  that  it  took  place  about  one  in  the  morn- 
ing. In  this  trial  many  respectable  Brahmins  were  sum- 
moned by  the  gang  to  give  evidence  in  support  of  their 
ofi&i.  This  may  shew  with  what  skfll  the  plans  of 
these  gangs  are  laid.  The  head  of  the  gang,  who  was 
well. known,  but  yet  suffered  to  remain  unmolested 
among  such  a  crowd,  in  order  that  he  might  attract  at- 
tention, and  procure  witnesses  for  his  aHbi^  distributed  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  among  the  singers  and  dan- 
cers, and  sat  in  the  front  of  the  crowd. 

•  -  * 

YQls.  1.  Q 
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the  Goqroo  lives^  in  the  village,  his  disciples 
must  visit  him  tvrice  a-day :  If  at  two  or 
three  miles  distance,  then  once  a-day  is  saf- 
ficient.  When  he  meets  him  on  the  road^ 
he  must  bow  down  to  him ;  and  when  the 
GooroOy  impelled  by  the  pure  spirit  of  be- 
nevolence, pays  his  disciple  a  visit,  he  must 
wash  his  feet,  and  drink  the  water;  but, 
above  all,  he  must  send  him  away  loaded 
with  gifts. 

<<  Sic  ittir  ad  astni/' 

A  more  simple  way  to  heaven  virill  be 
found  in  very  few  systems  of  religion.  If 
the  Gooroos  set  an  example  of  depravity, 
what  then  must  be  the  condition  of  their 
followers }  for  most  implicitly  must  they  be 
followed.* 

The 


'  *  The  following  story,  shewing  the  devoted  attach- 
ment of  a  disciple  for  his  GooroOy  is  somewhat  aLridged 

firom  Mr.  Wabd's  Book.    ^^  In  the  year  1804,  a  Brak- 

• 

nctit 
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The  above  remarks  which  I  have  made 
OD  the   influence  of  the  Brahmins^  are^   I 

Q  2  trusty 


fiiin  of  Calcutta  was  carried  down  to  die  at  the  river  side* 
One  of  his  disciples,  a  Khahtkj  went  to  see  him.  On  ask" 
ing  the  dying  man,  if  there  was  any  thing  he  could  do  for 
him,  be  replied,  that  he  wished  for  a  lack  of  rupees  (or 
^12,000).  The  disciple  said  he  could  not  give  so  much ; 
OD  which  the  Gooroo  asked  half  a  lack,  which  was  im- 
mediately granted.    And  he  was  ask^d  if  there  was  any 
thing  else  he  wished  for  ?  Looking  at  a  pair  of  gold  rings 
or  bangles^  which  the  disciple's  son  had  on  his  wrists,  the 
Gooroo  said,  That  he  himself  did  not  want  for  any  thing ; 
but  that  one  of  his  sons  wanted  a  pair  of  gold  bangles. 
The  disciple  made  his  son  take  them  off  and  give  them. 
These  were  worth  about  500  rupee?.    The  Gooroo  was 
again  asked  what  he  wished  for  ?    He  said,  That  his  son 
was  anxious  to  have  a  piece  of  land  in  Calcutta.     This 
piece  of  land,  in  value  20,000  rupees,  was  also  granted ; 
and  still  the  disciple  continued  to  ask,  in  what  way  he 
could  please  him  ?    After  making  a  request  of  5000 
rupees  (to  pay  his  funeral  obsequies),  and  having  this 
granted,  he  died."     The  Shastersy  of  which  this  Gooroo 
was  the  teacher,  ordain,  that  ^^  he  is  accursed  who  re- 
ceives gifts  on  the  Banks  of  the  Ganges! !  "    but,  in 
their  lives,  they  are  rapacious,  greedy,  and  avaricious, 
and  he  shewed  the  ruling  passion  even  in  death, 
f^  Cr€9eU  amor  mtmm^  quantum  ipsa  pecuma  crescit.'^ 
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trusty  sufficient  to  confirm  those  who  hare 
not  had  the  experience  which  every  Judicial 
Servant  of  the  Company  must  have,  in  the 
belief  that  the  Brahmins  have  every  thing  in 
their  power.  It  will  now  be  necessary, 
therefore,  to  take  a  view  of  the  doctrine  of 
religion  and  morality  which  these  Brahmins 
teach  and  enforce  by  their  example,  and  of 
the  native  character  which  these  doctrines 
have  formed. 

By  the  division  into  Casts,  by  the  strict 
prohibitions    against    reading   the    sacred 

» 

books,  extending  to  all  orders  except  their 
own,  and  by  the  little  encouragement  given 
by  the  Brahmins  to  learning  of  any  descrip- 
tion, they  have  for  ages  continued  to  keep 
the  multitude  in  the  greatest  ignorance  and 
superstition,  and  by  these  mieans  they  have 
reduced  their  minds  to  such  a  situation  as 
to    be    easily   worked  upon    in    any  vray 

■ 

they  might  choose.  They  well  knew, 
that  if  learning  were  enofuraged^  in  iht 
natural  cnrder  of  things,  some  daring  ge« 

nios 
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mus  would  ftrise'  ainoog  the  lot^er  classes, 
wbo  would  unfold. to  his  fellow  creatures 
the  nature  of  the  Shasiers,  and  drawing 
aside  the  veil  of  mystery^  would  shew  (what^, 
>to  be  ^^  detested,  need  only  to  be  seen")  a 
system  contrived  for  their  eternal  subjuga- 
tion. We  accordingly  find,  that  the  Btah-^ 
win  is  forbid  by  his  Shasters,  to  teach  his- 
doctrines  to  the  lower  orders ;  and  these  last 
are  thus  kept  in  igooradce  of  the  first  prin-, 
ciples  of  their  religion. 

The  Brahmm  have,  however^  cpmmun^ 
cated  to.  them*  enough  to  secure  themselves 
a  livelihood,  ilnd  the  honour  and  respect  of 
all  ranks  as  the  Priests  of  God*  .They  have 
eocburaged  a  helicf  in  the  efficacy  of  a  most 
expensive  idolatry,  in  which  themselves  are 
liie  only  gainers.  They  have  taught  the 
nati^es^  that  hy  poqfahs  or  religious  ceremo- 
nies to  the  Gods,  (in  other  words,  to  the 
Srahimns),  by  the  performance  of  e;Kpen- 
sive  penances,  aod  the  fndbvfuent:of  re- 

Q  3  ligious 
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* 

ligious  establish  ments,  by  implicit  belief  in 
the  orders  which  they  may  give,  and  by 
reliance  on  their  incantations,  munterSy  and* 
other  ceremonies^  their  salvation  is  alone  to 
be  obtained. 


The  religion  they  teach  to  the  natives  is 
a  religion  of  outward  forms,  and  nothing 
more.  The  religious  doctrines  in  which 
they  themselves  believe,  may,  indeed,  be 
pure ;  but  what  good  do  they  to  the  mass  of 
the  people  ?  God,  they  say,  is  to  be  ap- 
proached and  worshipped,  not  ^'  in  spirit 
"  and  in  truth,"  but  "  in  the  blood  of  oxen,^ 
'*  of  goats,  and  of  rams ; ''  and  we  may  just- 
ly add,  that  through  the  bellies  of  the  Brah^ 
mins  must  the  poor  Hindoo  wade  to  salva-^ 
lion.  At  every  religious  ceremony,  as  ma- 
ny of  these  Priests  must  be  feasted  as  are  to 
be  found  in  the  neighbourhood;  and,  in 
collecting  money  for  this  purpose,  should 
the  poor  Hindoo  reduce  his  own  family  to 
starvation,   or  be  induced  to  commit  theft, 

he 
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be  is  sure  of  being  rewarded  for  it  hereaf- 
ter. It  cannot  be  expected^  that  in  this 
essay  the  writer  should  give  any  thing  like 
a  foil  account  of  the  evil  doctrines  contained 
in  the  Shasters ;  but  it  will  be  sufficient^  in 
describing  the  native  character^  to  take  no- 
tice  of  those  passages  which  have  struck 
him  as  being  particularly  injurious  in  their 
teodency. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Boudhu  Sect  is^  that 
nothing  invisible  exists;  that  therefore  there 
is  DO  God ;  that  every  thing  arises  from 
chance ;  and  that  there  is  no  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments.  This  sect^  how- 
ever>  is  not  numerous ;  and  the  belief  in  a 
God  is  general  over  India* 

The  belief  in  Predestination,  among  the 
Hindoos,  is  universal,  and  every  action  how- 
ever bad^  is  unavoidable.  This,  it  will  easily 
be  seen^  is  an  excellent  refuge  for  the  cri- 
minal.    It  is  the  belief  of  the  Hindoos, 

Q  4  that 
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that  OD  the  sixth  dav  ^  after  the  birth  of 
a  child,  the  God  Vidhata  comes  to  the 
house.  c:nd  writes  on  the  forehead  of  the 
child  his  whole  fate.  All  his  future  actions 
are  therefore  ascribed  to  Vidhaia :  Hence 
their  frequent  expression,  '^  Vtdhata  wrote 
**  it,  how  should  it  be  otherwise  ?*' 

It  is  thus  the  fate  of  the  thief  to  ateal^  ainl 
of  the  murderer  to  commit  murder ;  and  the 
great  indifference  i^'th  which  a  Hindoo  goes 
to  execution,  as  w^U.  as  lt.be  little  repentlance 
he  shews  even  stt  the  foot. of  th^  gallows, 
may*  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  his  be* 
lief  in  predestination.  In  one  of  the  Shw^ 
ters  it  is  mentioned,  that  the  puqishpient 
of  death  for  a  crime  purifies  the  criminal 
from  all  sin.  I  do  not  know  whether  this 
doctrine  is  generally  kdowi)  among  the^Hin- 
doos;  from  their  condqict,  hQiveVer,  ^i^t  the 

■ 

place  of  eifiecution,.  I  should  .be  iqduced  to 
believe  that  they  are  supported  by  1;bis  doc- 
trine^  and  by  their  belief  in  predestination* 

"No 
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*^  No  dhioe,  po  moijaUst,  nQ-manofvCom-. 
iQon  jsc^se,  ever  can  suppose  trne,  repeu^  r 
taoce  to  begin,,  luitil  thecrimioal^^ppo^, 
''  ses  he  has  done  somethipg  he  ought  not 
'^  to. have  done,  or, neglected  sometbing.be 
'^  ought  to  have  done,-<^a  senjtimenit  wJbich 
'^  would  not  only  be  .absurd  but  impose, 
"  siWe,  if  the  criminal  believed  from  ipter-r 
*'  nal  feeling,  tbat  what  he  had  done,  could 
"  not  have  been  prevented/'* 

Under  sentence  of  death,  one  would  real- 
ly  imagine,  that  there  existed  a  difference^  in 
the  nature  and  constitution  of  mind  of  the 
Hindoo.  Repentance  they  seldom  if  ever 
shew,  and  they  do  not  seem  even  to  feel 
grief  on  leaving  the  world,  f    Their  only 

wish 


•Bbattib'b  Essay  on  Truth. 

+  On  the  night  previous  to  the  execution  of  a  notori- 
ous gang ofDacoiU  in ZUUJi  Kishnagur^  in  1810, 1  wnl 
into  the  condemned  hold,  to  see  and  speak  to  Uiem.  I 
found  them  employed  in  smoking  their  hooh^j  tod  tel- 
ling 
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wish  is^  that  they  may  be  revenged  on  those 
who  may  have  been  the  means  of  their  ap- 
prehension; and  we  have  frequent  instances 
of  their  giving  in  accusations  against  inno- 
cent  persons,  calling  them  receivers  of 
stolen  property,  or  accomplices  in  their 
guilt.  Thus,  we  often  see  them  going  into 
the  other  world  with  a  deliberate  lie  in 
their  mouths.* 

If 


ling  stories.  In  passing  the  hookah^  one  of  the  gang, 
who  was  a  Mussulman,  refused  to  receive  it  from  the 
Sirdar  or  head  of  the  gang,  who  was  a  Hindoo;  on  whidi 
the  Hindoo  abused  him,  and  laughing,  asked  him,  what 
would  be  his  cast  next  day,  and  whether  they  would  not 
all  meet  in  Jehunnampore  (meaning  hell)  ?  The  Mus- 
sulman then  took  the  hookah.  They  all  entreated  me 
to  beg  of  the  Judge  that  they  might  have  kids,  fowls, 
and  other  things  allowed  them  next  day,  in  order  that 
they  might  have  one  good  dinner.  The  following  da/, 
on  going  to  the  gallows,  they  were  with  difficulty  pre- 
vented from  singing  indecent  songs,  and  clapping  their 
hands,  which  they  had  begun  to  do. 

m 

*  At  Nattore,  in  1808,  two  Dacoits  being  called  up  to 

receive 


I 
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If  a  person  commit  a  sin  in  secret^  by 
which  be  becomes  an  Oopopalurcey  or  even 
a  Mohapatuka  (terms  denoting  a  greater 
or  lesser  degree  of  guilt,  and  which  might 
therefore  embrace  all  crimes  whatsoever}, 
he  has  only  to  repeat  the  munter  several 
times.  Thus  secret  guilt  is  encouraged,  and 
cunning  in  concealment  becomes  a  virtue, 
as  it  removes  the  guilt  of  the  action.  What 
wonder,  then,  if  the  Hindoo  youth  are  edu- 
cated 


receive  sentence  of  death,  were  asked  if  they  had  any 
thing  to  confess.  With  much  appearance  of  repentance 
and  grief  they  told  the  Magistrate,  that  two,  of  their  re- 
ceivers lived  in  a  certain  village,  and  that  stolen  proper- 
ty would  be  found  in  their  houses.  These  men  went  to 
the  other  world,  fully  satisfied  in  having  thus  taken  re- 
venge on  two  innocent  men ;  for  the  two  whom  they 
had  named  were  immediately  apprehended,  and,  on  ac- 
count of  the  press  of  business,  they  remained  for  some 
time  in  jail  previous  to  their  examination.  It  was  then 
discovered,  that  they  were  guilty  of  no  other  crime  than 
that  of  having  been  the  chief  instruments  in  the  appro- 
lienaion  of  the  two  robbers,  who  bad  employed  others 
to  put  stolen  property  into  their  houses* 
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cated  ID  the  Spartan  ^  principle^  ^'  That  theft 
^'  is  only  a  crime  when  discoTered/' 

It  has  been  before  remarked/ that  lying 
is  permitted  in  certain  cases.  These,  I  be-» 
lieve,  in  the  Shasters^  are  originally  restrict- 
ed  to  a  few, — ^to  save  the  life  of  d^Brahmn^*-^ 
to  appease  an  angry  wife,--*to  prevent  the 
loss  of  ^  man'j^  whole  properly,— -and  to  re- 
move scruples  in  an)6rous  pursilits*  The 
number  of  cases  in  which  they  may  now  tell 
lies  is  considerably  increased,  I  should  sup-, 
pose ;  as  the  number  in  which  they  do  tell 
lies  is  unlimited. 


A  Brahmin^  when  in  want,  or  wishing  to 
make  offerings  to  the  gods,  may  steal. 

The  influence  of  female  society  on  the 
morals  of  all  nations  has  been  acknowledged 
to  be  very  beneficial ;  but,  as  if  to  deprive 
the  natives  qf  every  means  of  improvement, 
the  Shasters  teach  them  to  despise  their 

women, 
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women,  and  to  keep  them  in  a  state  of  ccfn- 
tioaed  subjection  and  degradation.  To  this 
cause  may  be  ascribed  much  of  the  crimina- 
Mtj  which  we  find  among  all  ranks. 

*^  Women,"  says  Munnoq,  *^  love  their 
^'  beds,  their  seats,,  their  ornaments  ;  they 
^  have  impure  appetites,  they  love  wrath, 
^^  they  shew  weak  flexibility  and  bad  con« 
"  duct.*  Day  and  nigbt  women  must  be 
f  ^  kept  in  subjection/' 

ft 

The .  doctrine  of  the  Koran  is  the  same^ 
saving  that  it  is  more  severe.  Mahommed 
was  asked  if  the  advice  of  women  wass^  to  be 
taken  on  any  account.  ^'  Certainly,''  replied 
the  Prophet,  '^  ask  their  advice }  aqd  ha- 
^'  ving  got  it,  act  in  direct  opposition  to  it.'' 
Thus  situated,  what  inducement  have  the 
women  of  India  to  excel  in  any  thing 
good>  Surely  none.  Consequtatly'we  find 
that  iliey  excel  in  every  thibg  that  is  bad.  * 

Suicide 
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Suicide  is  allowed  by  the  Shasters  io  the 
case  of  Hindoo  widows,  of  devotees  reooun^ 
cing  their  lives  on  the  Ganges  ;  and  I  should 
think,  hy  the  following  striking  passage,  thi& 
permission  might  he  very  widely  extended. 
<^  A  mansion,  with  bones  for  its  rafters  and 
beams,  with  nerves  for  its  cords,  with  mus- 
cles and  blood  for  mortar,  with  skin  for  its 
outward  covering,  filled  with  no  sweet  per- 
fume, but  loaded  with  faeces  and  urine :  A 
mansion,  infested  with  sickness  and  sorrow, 
the  seat  of  malady,  haunted  with  the  quali- 
ty of  darkness,  incapable  of  standing  long ; 
such  a  mansion  of  the  vital  soul,  let  its  oc- 
cupier always  cheerfully  quit/'  Among 
women,  and  sick  or  old  persons,  this  crime 
is  very  frequent. 

As  there  is  nothing  in  the  climate  or  dis* 
position  of  the  natives  which  can  account 
for  the  frequency  of  suicide,  we  can  only 
mttribute  it  to  the  influence  of  such  doctrines 

a& 
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as  the  above.     The  Bengalee  is  generally  of 
a  cheerful  and  equal  temper  of  mjud. 

But  of  all  the  doctrines  contained  in  the 
Shasters,  that  is  the  most  dangerous,  which 
insists  on  an  implicit  belief  in  the  efficacy 
of  the  absolutions  which  are  to  be  obtained 
in  this  world,  whether  by  slavish  servility 
and  submission  to  the  Brahmins^  by  the  re- 
petition of  munters  and  similar  incanta- 
tions^ by  immersion  in  the  holy  Ganges,  or 
by  the  performance  of  penances  and  pilgri- 
mages. For,  as  the  advantages  attending 
crimes  are  generally  great,  and  the  tempta- 
tion to  commit  them  consequently  strong 
in  proportion,  it  is  evident,  that  if  all  the 
fear  of  future  punishments  be  removed  by 
ao  intermediate  absolution,  at  all  times  easi- 
ly obtained,  no  check  whatever  will  be  found 
sufficiently  strong  to  restrain  the  wicked. 

^^  Tolle  periculum 
^'  Jam  yaga  prosiliet  frenis  natura  remotis." 


iC 


He 
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"  He  that  bathes  in  the  Ganges,''  say  the 
Shast^i's^  "  is  purified  from  all  sin/-*  This 
is  a  happy  doctrine^  extending  its  influence 
to  all  the  natives  of  India.     For  it  is  said^ 

that 


*  A  certain  learaed  Brahmin  lived  in  adulterous 
conneadon  with  a  M uesuknan  woman !  but  washed  awaj 
his  sins  every  morning  in  the  pure  and  holy  Ganges. 
Each  morning  he  perceived  a  woman,  who  washed  a 
piece  of  dirty  cloth  till  it  became  quite  pure. .  He  asked 
her  the  reason  of  this,  but  for  two  mornings  thewo^ 
man  made  him  no  answer.  On  the  third,  she  said  lier 
name  was  Sundhyoy  that  she  was  his  guardian  deity ; 
that  through  his  sin  she  was  forced  to  undergo  this 
drudgery ;  but  though  in  the  night,  by  his  criminal 
amours;  be  became  as  black  as  the  dirty  cloth,  yet 
through  faev  ftvour  he  was  madcr  pe^rftkftiy  dean. 
.  OO)  this  Bt(^  .MnWABi>  has  the 'following 'jnsl 
observation.  The  emphatic  words  of  scripture  are^ 
'^  Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  let  him  return 
unto  the  Lord,  and  he  will  have  mercy."  But  the 
Hindoos  are  taught  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  <^  forsake 
^  their  wicked  way,  or  return  to  God,"  for  sin  may  be 
pardoned  and  washed  away  while  the  sinner  is  going  oft 
in  his  trespasses* 
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that  he  who  calls  on  Guttga  receives  abso- 
IntfoD,  even  at  8000  miles  distaDce. 

The  Shasters  encourage  the  belief,  that 
there  is  no  crime  which  may  not  be  atoned 
by  pilgrimage  to  a  holy  shrine,  or  by  some 
other  penance. 

After  a  life  passed  in  the  practice  of  every 
kind  of  concealed  fraud,  in  the  most  gross 
corruption  and  venality,  the  Baboo  or  De^ 
wan  of  the  European,  the  SirkaVy  and  the 
various  Aumilah  of  our  Courts,  frequently 
retire  to  one  of  these  holy  places,  to  ensure, 
by  a  short  period  of  penance,  a  place  in  hea- 
ven. This  is  often,  a  most  convenient  place 
of  refuge  for  the  pursued  thief  and  robber, 
who,  at  the  same  time  that  he  remains  con- 
cealed from  justice,  wipes  away  the  old  score 
of  his  oflfences,  and  comes  forth  with  addi- 
tional courage  and  faith  in  his  protecting 
deities,  to  commit  a  new  series  of  crimes. 
voii.  I.  K  The 
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The  penance  pred^iribed  for  telling  a  Ik^ 
is  the  repetition  of  the  name  of  VishadOi 
once  for  each  offence.  Hard  penance! 
Thns^  we  may  often  ohserve  the  religioiis 
Brahmin  counting  his  beadsi  and  repeating 
the  name  of  God,  while  under  examinatioa 
in  our  courts. 


Can  we  be  surprised  at  the  total  diire- 
gard  of  truth  which  perrades  all  raokl 
among  the  followers  of  such  doctrines  1  It 
forms  one  of  the  distinct  features  which 
mark  the  oharaeter  of  the  Bengalee,  assd 
distinguish  it  from  that  of  any  other  nation^ 
Tb^re  can  be  very  littlt  doubt,  that  to  the 
Shoiters  1ft  chiefly  t^  be  attributed  this  hor^ 
rid  tice^  which  alone  would  be  suhrenife 
of  every  thing  that  is  good 

The  influence  of  the  various  filtlry  and  iii» 
decent  stories  which  in  the  Skast^rs  are  re-« 
lated  of  the  Hindoo  deities^  and  the  anmo^ 

ral 
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nl  tendeoty  of  the  abominable  songSi  sti 
oQBmob  among  the  natives,  and  which  are 
simg  at  the  worship  of  their  gods^  must  be 
verj  great.  There  are  no  vices,  however 
bady  for  which  they  will  not  find  examples 
ia  the  history  of  their  gbds,  and  the  lower 
orders  ard  taught  to  suppose  that  the  godi 
arfe  pleased  with  the  indecent  representa^ 
tioDS,  the  improper  attitudes  and  gestures, 
and  the  licentious  songs  which  we  see  and 
hear  at  their  poof  as. 

It  was  evidently  the  interest  of  the.  Brah-^ 
mins  to  insist  on  the  advantages  to  b6  ob- 
tained from  the  observance  of  ceremonies, 
in  which  the  people  would  naturally  join 
with  pleasure,  and  which  gratified  their 
owD  appetites  and  desires^  rather  than  to 
enforce  the  severer  duties  of  religious  absti^ 
netted  and  forbearance  l^pom  the  pleasures 
of  the  teliMs ;  in  which  doctrine  their  fol^ 
Idwers  WDO^d  be  few,  and  their  power  con« 
sefwtttly  snalL    Wc  see,  tbtrefore^  that 

B  2  aU 
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all  they  have  revealed  of  the  Skasters  relates 
to  the  efficacy  ofpaqfaSf  and  other  religious 
feasts ;  and  in  these  they  permit^  and  even 
enjoin^  the  exhibition  of  every  indecency. 

Of  late  years^  it  has  been  taught  by  the 
Tantrica  Brahmins^  that  the  gods  have  now 
become  fond  of  the  bottle^  and  consequently 
spirits,  are  offered  up  at  their  shrines. 
Where  these  ofierings  go,  it  is  not  very  dif- 
ficult to  conceive ;  and  I  am  told,  that  the 
fervour  of  the  Priests  at  the  temple  of  Ka- 
liqhaut  is  not  a  Iktle  owing  to  this  sti- 
mulus. 


Kaliy  as  before  mentioned,  is  the  Goddess 
of  Thieves ;  and  spirits  always  form  a  part 
of  the  articles  offered  up  to  this  goddess ; 
but,  as  the  poqjas  of  thieves  cannot  always 
be  made  at  the  shrine  of  the  idol,  and  the 
officiating  Brahmin^  however  much  he  may 
be  a  jolly  fellow,  cannot  in  conscience  drink 
the  whole,  'the  consecrated  liquor  is  there- 
fore 
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tore  divided  amongst  the  gaDg^  and,  inspired 
with  it,  they  proceed,  under  the  wing  of  their 
guardian  deity,  to  commit  their  depredations. 

As  human  nature  has  always  shewn  itself 
sufficiently  corrupt,  to  require  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  checks  which  religion  supplies, 
in  order  to  restrain  nSankind,  what,  then, 
must  he  the  condition  of  a  people,  whose 
very  religion  forms  the  basis  of  their  vices 
and  immorality? 

Eight  parts  out  of  ten,  among  the  Hin- 
doos, are  said  to  be  the  worshippers  of  the 
god  Krishnu,  as  their  patron  deity;  and 
eight  parts  out  of  ten  have  consequently,  in 
the  history  of  this  deity,  the  example  of 
every  vice ; — an  example  which  they  too 
willingly  follow.  But  this  is  to  be  expected, 
when  the  religious  teachers,  having  no 
head  among  themselves,  are  therefore  each 
unrestrained  in  the  exercise  of  his  power. 
Interpreters  of  the  word  of  God,  they  take 

R  3  care 
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care  that  shall  not  restrain  them  ;  and  to  the 
power  pf  God  alone  (if  to  any  power),  are 
the  Brahndns  responsible,— aquestion  mudi 
disputed  among  them. 

The  evils  attending  the  distribution  into 
Casts  haye  already  been  noticed  ;  hut  thdur 
eict^fit  requires  that  fl  more  particular  men- 
tion should  be  made  of  them. 

As  there  is  no  intermixture  of  the  higher 
and  lower,  the  more  and  less  respectable 
daises ;  and  as  no  one,  from  extraordinary 
merit,  or  the  possession  of  great  talents,  can 
rise  to  preferment,  except  among  his  own 
class,  all  hope  is  thus  cut  off  to  the  iodQfr» 
trious  and  deserving  man,  of  ever  rising  to 
any  great  degree  of  preferment  sufficient 
to  encourage  him.  Learning  is  confined  to 
the  higher  orders,  and  these^  unleas  JSraA^ 
jntiw,  are  allowed  to  arrive  at  a  very  slender 
degree  of  knowledge. 

m 

Perfection 
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Yerfeodon  in  arts  and  manufactures  can 
neper  be  acqirired,  because  oompetiticto  in 
t&e  market  is  revaof^d.  The  son,  whaterer 
lus  disposition  and  genius  may  be,  must  fol-  ^ 
low  the  trade  of  his  father.  A  knowledge 
of  one  trade  cannot  be  brought  to  assist  in 
perfecting  another.  Ambition,  which,  un- 
der j^noper  restraints,  is  of  the  greatest  use 
flfliofif^  the  kmer  orders,  is  in  this  country 
eompleteiy  checked. 

MiMT  are  these  the  most  serious  evils  at- 
tendiag  the  distributtcm  into  casts.  All  so- 
cial feeling  is  lost.  The  benevrrient,  the 
charitable,  aiid  tbe  social  virtues,  which  are 
gearisbed  by  a  general  intercourse  among 
MMd^ind,  have  been  for  ever  crushed  by  it. 
The  aelfisk  disposition  of  the  Bengalee  con- 
iaes  bis  acts  of  charity  to  his  own  cast ;  and 
he  who  woold,  like  the  good  Samaritan, 
relieve  the  distresses  of  a  stranger,  would 
lose  for  ever  his  rank  in  society.     Tbe  man 

b4  of 
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of  another  cast  will  not  give  his  cup  to 
bring  water,  were  it  even  to  save  the  life  of 
a  fellow  creature ;  and,  strange  to  say,  there 
are  instances  where  a  dying  man  would  ra- 
ther  part  with  life,  than  accept  the  service 
of  ono  of  another  cast. 


Exclusion  from  cast  is  the  greatest 
that  can  befall  a  Hindoo,  and  in  many  in- 
stances gives  rise  to  suicide,  but  more  fre- 
quently to  that  desperation  which  compels 
the  outcast  to  the  commission  of  robbery 
and  murder,  or,  where  his  feelings  may  be 
less  acute,  to  a  life  of  dissipation,  fraud 
and  theft.  These,  indeed,  become  necessa- 
ry where  there  is  no  refuge  for  the  starving 
wretch  to  resort  to.  No  other  cast  will 
receive  him^  and  he  must  seek  to  forget  his 
former  happiness,  amidst  the  scenes  of  riot 
and  debauchery  with  which  the  society  of 
robbers  and  J^acaits  will  supply  him. 

The 
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The  fear  of  the  loss  of  cast  is  the  cause 
cf  most  cases  of  child-murder  that  occur. 


In  the  administration  of  justice  in   our 
courts,  this  division  into  casts  is  a  most  se- 
rious grievance.     We  constantly  find  a  par- 
tiality on  the  part  of  witnesses  to  those  t^ 
their  own  cast,  and  an  unfeeling  contempt 
for  all  others.     To  save  a  Brahmiriy  what 
multitudes  of  Brahmins  do  we  always  find 
leagued  together,  ready  to  be  guilty  of  the 
grossest  perjury,  and  even  glorying  in  it% 
And  among  the  lower  casts,  the  same  par- 
tiality is  to  be  observed.      "  The  credibility 
^^  of  a  witness,*'  it  is  observed  by  Brcca- 
RIA,    ^^  is  certainly  materially  affected  by 
^'  his  being  of  a  different  sect,  as  he  then 
'^  possesses  not  only  his  own  prejudices^  but 
^<  those  of  the  sect  to  whom  he  belongs/^ 

Knowing  well  that  their  own  power  would 
cease,  and  a  better  order  of  things  succeed, 
if  intelligent  men  among  the  natives  were 

allowed 
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allowed  to  travel^  and  see  the  mannen  and 
governments  of  other  nations,  the  JStohmim 
have  strictly  forbidden  the  Hindoos  to  tra- 
vel, under  penalty  of  losing  their  cast.  From 
flfll  hopes  of  improvement  the  Hindm  is 
thus  shut  out  for  ever^  in  as  far  as  it  depends 
on  the  BtHihmins. 


These  injunctions  regarding  oast  are  not, 
indeed^  observed  so  very  rigidty  as  fbrmer- 
)y«  A  very  limited  and  partial^  though  most 
benefioial,  intermixture  of  trades  and  pro^ 
fessioos  has  commenced^  and,  as  the  advaih- 
tag€S  are  evident,  will  probably  advance* 
BducatioD  is  now  no  longer  confined  to  the 
JSruhminSy  and  tboseof  thehigher  casts. .  The 
encouragement  of  respectable  talents^  where- 
ever  founds  which  our  courts  of  justice,  and 
our  various  offices  afford,  without  regard  to 
the  cast  of  the  possessor,  is  attended  with 
very  great  advantage ;  and  already  begins  to 
evince  itself  that  spirit  of  anbitidii  and  ea^ 
terprise,  which  had  been  so  long  coofioed 

by 
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by  the  trammek  of  asolfifh  and  undbaritaUe 

ivIigioD. 

« 

Superstition  has  been  always  foqnd  to 
decline* in  proportion  to  the  progress  of 
learning.  The  awful  phenomena  so  long 
eoBployed  by  priests  to  overawe  the  igno- 
rant, are  found  to  proceed  from  natural 
causes ;  and  the  introduction  of  printing, 
now  in  its  infancy  among  the  natives  of  In* 
dia,  may  be  expected  to  have  the  most  be- 
neficial effect.^     It  is  to  be  hoped,  that 

weattli 

*  We  9r9  all  acquainted  with  tbe  wonderful  effecU  of 
this  invention  on  the  manners  of  men  in  the  15th  cen* 
turjr.  Although  learning  i^  to  be  found  among  the  na- 
tives of  India,  yet  it  is  now  almost  entirely  confined  to 
the  Brahmins.  The  state  of  ignorance  among  the  lower 
orders  is  almost  as  great  in  India  as  it  was  then  in  EUi« 
rope.  The  p^iod  is,  I  conceive)  not  far  distant,  wbei^ 
the  lottff  hidden  policj  of  the  priests  wiU  be  laid  Qpe.«| 
through  the  medium  of  the  press,  to  the  public  eje. 
UntQ  this  period  arrives,  it  would  be  equally  bad  policy 
to  remove  all  restraints  JRrom  the  press,  as  to  interfere 
widi  the  religioa  of  the  natives. 
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wealth  will  gradually  be  disseminated  even 
among  the  lower  orders ;  and  although  par- 
tial evils,  and  an  increase  even  ofcrimes  is  to 
be  expected  from  the  first  effects  of  suck 
dissemination^  yet,  in  the  end,  the  merito- 
rious, the  ingenious,  and  the  learned  of  eve- 
ry cast,  will  obtain  their  share  of  the  good 
things  of  this  world  ;  and  encouragement 
will  be  held  out  which  will  ensure  virtuous 
exertions  for  the  benefit  of  society. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Brahmins  will  be  for- 
gotten, as  they  themselves  fall  in  the  esti- 
mation of  their  fellow  men.  It  will  be  some 
time,  however,  before  the  natives  make  a 
moderate  use  of  their  newly  acquired  liber- 
ty. It  will  be  long,  before,  forgetting  and 
despising  a  long  and  firmly  rooted  system 
of  idolatry,  their  minds  will  be  prepared  and 
disposed  to  receive  the  comparatively  severe 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  to  forsake 
what  is,  in  their  eyes,  the  easy  road  to  hea- 
ven pointed  out  by  their  Brahmins ^  on  which 

every 
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every  accommodation  was  found  by  the  way 
for  the  gratification  of  their  appetites  and 
passions^  for  that  straight  and  narrow  path 
which 9  according  to  the  true  religion^  can 
alone  lead  us  to  salvation. 

Until  the  revolution  now  begun  in  their 
habits  and  manners  shall  be  perfected^  any 
attempt  at  the  conversion  of  the  natives 
will^  I  should  humbly  conceive,  be  entirely 
futile ;  and  experience,  particularly  of  late 
years,  has  shewn  us,  that  any  interference 
with  their  religious  prejudices,  or  even  civil 
customs  and  habits,  will  be  dangerous  in  the 
extreme.  It  seems,  however,  the  sound 
policy  of  the  present  Government  to  dis- 
continue every  attempt  at  such  interfe- 
rcnce.* 

That 


*  The  discussion  regarding  the  conversion  of  the  Hin- 
doos, is  one  of  too  great  moment  and  interest  to  be  at-^ 
tempted  in  a  cursory  manner.  It  is  interesting  to  view 
the  different  lights  in  which  the  same  subject  is  survey* 

ed 


i 
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That  the  manners  ot  the  natiTeg  aregra^ 
duallj  changing,  and  their  ideas  enlarging, 


I       *!■>•* 


ed  by  the  enthusiastic  missionai' j  ftud  tb^  political  Irfi* 
ter.  Since  finishing^  this  chapter,  I  have  been  much 
pleased  with  the  view  which  Colonel  Malcoi«m  has  gi- 
ven of  this  subject,  in  bis  general  reflections  attached  to 
the  Political  History  of  Tndia.  To  the  ideas  of  this  wri« 
iety  on  etefy  point  which  he  has  discussed,  and  on  none 
more  than  thtd  present)  ia  much  deference  doe ;  for  h€ 
possesses  every  requisite  which  a  long  residence  ill  the 
country  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  its  langoagea  af- 
ford for  the  formation  of  a  correct  opinion ;  ^^  The  Go- 
vernment  and  all  its  Servants,*'  says  this  writer,  ^<  have 
not  only  withheld  their  aid  from  the  efforts  made  to  con* 
vsrt  the  natives  of  India,  but  hav«,  as  far  Ss  depended  on 
theil*  measures  and  conduct,  discouraged  it,  upon  a  prto^ 
ciple,  no  doubt,  of  inspiring  confidence,  in  which  they 

have  succeeded  in  a  degree  which  cannot  be  calculated, 

• 

and  the  extent  of  which  may  never  be  discovered,  till  the 
cbaittt  is  broken  by  which  this  great  empire  is  held.'* 

Situated  as  we  are  in  this  country,  the  question  of  the 
propriety  of  oiir  suflfering  ourflelves  to  be  impelled  by  a 
relifiOttS  seal  to  interfere  with  even  the  most  intlgaifi- 
cant  prajiidicee  of  the  aatives^  atthougli  it  is  oHO  of  the 
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win  be  veiry  evident  to  tbo6e  who  hate  late- 
]j  been  Residents  aU  any  of  the  great  towns^ 

particularly 

dMpett  momeiit^  is  siurely  of  no  Very  difficult  solulioD* 
The  pasMons  of  men  in  all  ages  have  shewn  themselTes 
uncontrollable,  when  their  religious  opinions  hare  been 
Tiolently  attacked.  Aa  examples  of  the  rery  fttal  infln* 
ence  of  suchmisgutdedaeal^innumerable  instances  might 
be  produced.  But  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  the. 
slaughter  of  50,000  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Low  Coun« 
tries,  in  the  reign  of  Ca aules  Y,  as  adduced  by  Craw* 
voan  id  his  ^<  Sketches  of  the  Hindoos,"  and,if  instan« 
ces  more  in  point  are  wanted,  the  disturbances  at  VeU 
lore,  and  the  late  riots  at  Benares,  will,  I  think,  be  Tciy . 
sufficient  proofi  of  the  propriety  of  our  present  policy. 
The  house*taat,  which  was  only  au  interference  with  their 
civil  usageS)  was  yet  considered  by  them  an  encroach* 
ment  too  great  to  be  borne.  Although,  during  tfiat  heat 
and  confusion,  attending  on  the  discussion  of  this  ques^ 
tioa,  regarding  the  conversion  of  the  Hindoos^  we  caUnot 
look  for  much  cool  argument,  or  unbiassed  reflection^  in 
those  various  pamphlets  which  have  appeared^  yet  I 
would  strongly  recommend  to  the  reader  to  peruse  the 
paper  on  the  subject  of  Indian  Missionary  Establish- 
nsents,  and  the  Couvendon  of  the  Hindoosi  in  one  of 
tlM^aairiwis  €f  the  EUfiabiti^h;  Review  for  1B06*    l€or- 
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particularly  in  Calcutta.     The  Brahmin^ 
of  whatever  rank^  no  longer  scruples  to 

serve 


get  the  number : — I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  contents. 
From  the  late  English  newspapers,  and  from  the  titles 
of  innumerable  pamphlets  which  I  have  seen,  though 
not  read,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  in  agitation  to  send  out . 
a  Bbhop,  and  an  increased  ecclesiastical  establishment, 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  forwarding  the  grand  object 
of  converting  the  Hindoos.  When  I  say  that  I  have 
not  as  yet  read  the  host  of  pamphlets  on  this  sul^jeet, 
and  on  that  of  the  Free  Trade,  I  do  not  mean  to  1/^;^ 
that  I  am  in  total  ignorance  of  the  opinions  of  otlMfs* 
I  have  read  the  ^^  Vindication  of  the  Hindoos^''  and 
some  of  the  Reverend  Cl  Junius  Buck  Air  AN^sSer- . 
mens,  with  Notes  and  Commentaries.  But  I  should 
be  extremely  sorry  to  permit  my  opinions  on  the  sub- 
ject to  be  biassed  by  either  of  these  writers.  I  have,  in 
more  than  one  place  in  this  Essay,  said,  that  I  generally 
search  for  truth  in  the  middle,  between  the  extremes 
of  heated  representations.  I  would  neither  yield  obe* 
dience  to  the  creed  of  Mr.  Buchanan  nor  of  the  vin- 
dicator of  the  Hindoos.  But  as  it  will  probably  be 
supposed,  from  the  gloomy  picture  here  givenof  the  Hin- 
doo character,  that  I  am  very  much  of  Mr.  Buchanan's 

way  of  thinking)  I  beg  in  this  place  to  disavow  sucb 

acquiescence 
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serve  tbe  rich  man  of  inferior  cast^  even  if 
a  StHHlder ;  and  many  among  this  last  cast 

have 


acquiescence ;  excepting,  indeed,  in  this  one  opinion, 
That  it  is  highly  desirable,  that  it  is  even  ^<  an  imperi- 
'^  ous  duty"  in  us,  to  forward  the  design  of  propaga- 
ting the  Christian  religion.  This  no  good  Christian 
can  doubt;  and^  dissenting  widely  from  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan's ^^  sweeping  avennent,"  that  when  we  leave 
^^  home,  we  leave  our  religion  for  ever,"  I  shall  main- 
tain, that  there  ate  now  in  India  many  good  and  sincere 
Christians,  many  who,  as  they  are  good  Christians, 
will  not  forget  the  mleek  and  forbearing  spirit  of  their 
religion,  nor  preach  the  doctrine  of  coercion,  to  be 
Bsed  against  <<  these  refractory  subjects."  I  do  not 
wish  the  intentionof  this  chapter  on  the  Hindoo  charac- 
ter to  be  misunderstood.  I  have  described  them  as  I 
found  them,  sunk,  indeed,  in  vice,  yet  possessing  virtues, 
-^—virtues  which,  in  the  case  of  any  premature  attempt 
to  coerce  them  into  Christianity,  they  would  perhaps  no 
longer  possess.  I  have  given  copious  extracts  from  the 
most  objectionable  parts  of  their  Shasiersy  andhavegiven 
Tery  few  from  the  better  parts.  But  have  1  done  this 
without  thought  ?  No.  Their  passions  and  natural  evil 
inclinations,  have  made  them  select  these  objectionable 
parts  as  the  rules  of  life.  They  are  so  wicked,  that  they 
would  do  the  same  with  the  Christian  Scriptures ;  and 
<   VOL.  I.  S  can 


I 
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have  now  a  coosiderable  knowledge  of  liie 
Ska$ters.  Eduoatiou  is  begiDsing  to  extend 

its 

caQ  sDy  of  us  say,  that  the  Scriptures  are  Aot  to  be, 
like  the  Shastersy  perverted  to  bed  purposes  ?  And  H 
the  peof^  are  at  iifresent  iounersed  in  a  full  sea  of  vicei 
would  they  not  take  hold  of  the  passages  only  whieb 
&voured  their  passions,  and  leare  the  rest  ?  The  Hin- 
doo ShaUen  are  neither  the  pure  code  of  dieir  ^  Yin-* 
^^  dicator^"  nor  the  blasphemous,   sacrilegious,  and 
impious  system  of  idolatry,  of  the  Reverend  Writer 
above  mentiteed     The  natives  have,  in  their  charac- 
ter, many  fiiults  and  many  excellencies.    <<  £t  quan- 
tum vertice  ad  auras  mthereas,  tantum  radice  ad  Tar- 
tara  tendit."    At  present  the  natives  have  at  leftst  th^ 
following  good  qualities  :  Patience,  Mildness,  Obedi* 
«nce.  Hospitality,  Sobriety,  Temperance.    Make  them 
Christians,  and  new  wants  will  be  found  ifnmediatdy ; 
and  as  an  increase  in  the  price  of  labour  has  not  yet 
been  provided  by  the  most  sanguine  of  the  innovators, 
these  wants  may  come  to  be  supplied  by  crimes.    If  we 
break  our  word,  so  often,  so  solemnly  pledged  to  them. 
That  we  would  notinterfere  with  their  religion,-**the  law 
of  retaliation  will  sanction  their  breaking  th^r  fafth  with 
us.     They  chearfully  obeyed  while  we  tolerated  their 

religion. 

Let 
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itobeo^cialkiflueiiGeoter  all  ranks*  Trades 
aad  professions  are  intermiDgled  in  some 

s  2  instances^ 

Let  the  Scriptures  be  translated,  let  time  take  its 
cottrae,  and  when  a  fiirourable  opportunity  offiM,  let 
tvery  Christian  unite  in  the  gveeX  work  $  till  then  all 
hmman  power  will  be.vain ;  it  will  makd  no  progress  in 
the  coDTBrsion  of  the  natives,  but  it  will  at  once  break 
tint  invisible,  though  most  powerful  chain  of  Opinion,' 
on  which  our  lives,  oaf  gbverdment,' and  the  happiness 
of  sixty  millions  of  men  depends. 

To  hasten  the  happy  period  when  the  Soriptiires 
may  safely  be  introduced. among  the  natives,  we  ought 
to  commence  by  shewing  them  our  wisdom  and  our 
Rgard  for  their  interests,  by  plans  for  improving  their 
condition.  By  many  it  is  all^;ed,  that  immorality 
among  them  is  the  great  cause  of  indigence  i  as  fir  as 
it  is  so,  imprdvements  in  their  religious  and  moral  edu* 
calioh  may  remove  the  evil.  But  in  ten  cases  out  of 
•vary  twelve,  it  will  be  found  that  indigence  produces 
immoraltty.  Until  this  time  comes,  we  ought  ^q  i^fject 
on  what  has  been  the  consequences  of  premature  reli- 
gions changes  in  Europe;  when  this  portion  of  the 
world  was  in  a  state  of  ignorance  and  darkness,  not 
unlike  to  what  India  is  now.  We  ought  to  think  of  the 
SiciUan  yeBpers,<^or  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew,   in  iQdta,  we  ought  to  reflect  on  those  apparent* 


I 
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instances^  and  the  ingenaity  of  the  Eurtf^ 
peoDy  whose  improvements  in  the  arts  they 


DO 


"^ 


1/  trifling  ^causes  which  gave  rise  to  the  insurrection  of 
Yellore,  of  Nundy-droog,  of  Palam-cotiah,  and,  more 
recently,,  of  Benares  and  Bhaugalpore.    Let  us  think 

of  the  conduct. of. the. natives  to  Mr.  Carey,  and 
others  of.  the  missionaries  in  and  about  Calcutta,  as 
described  in  tbair  own  papers  and  journals.  I  would 
say  more  on  this  subject,  but  it  h  very  unnecessary  in 
this  Essay*  Moreover,  I  rest  confident  of  one  thing, 
that  whatever  opinions  may  originate  in  enthusiasm, 
or  in  a  miptaken  though  well  intended  zeal,  yet  but 
one  ppinion  can  originate  in  the  calm  experience  of  our 
local  Indian  Governments,  and,  instigated  by  such  an 
opinicm,  they  will  always,  as  htthert€»,  resist  innovatioD. 
They  will  always  think  with  a  humane  and  enlightened 
philosopher,  that  there  are  ^^  epochs''  in  which  know* 
ledge,  that  is  to  say,  knowledge  prematurdy  forced 
upon  the  mind,  is  fatal ;  ^^  that  one  of  these  epochs  is  to 
be  found  in  the  difficult  and  terrible  passage  from  error 
to  truth,  and  from  darkness  to  light,  in  the  violent  shock 
between  a  mass  of  errors,  useful  to  the  few  and  power* 
ful,  and  the  truths  so  important  to  the  many  and  weak ; 
that  the  fermentation  of  passions  excited  on  that  oe« 
casion,  are  productive  of  infinite  evil»  to  unhappy  mor» 
tals.^'  What  then  seems  tobe  the  necessary  conclusion 

to 
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no  longer  scruple  to  &dopt^  adding  to  at)  in- 
creased competition  in  the  market^  hav^e  al-' 
ready  had  sensible  effects  on  the  manufacr 
tares.  Even  cast,  does  not  now  altogether 
bar  the  gate  of  admission,  against  all  except 
a  select  few,  and  by  a  better  division  of  la? 
boar,  all  mechanics  can  find  employment ; 
and  many  are  the  advantages  attending 
these  changes.  The$e  adv;antages  will  in 
the  end  be  conspicuous ;  but,  in  the  .mean 
time,  the  intermediate  character  which  the 
Bengalee  has  assumed,  will  demand  all  our 
attention,  and  will  be  found  sufficiently  vi- 
cious and  degraded.  Let  us  now  proceed 
in  the  delineation  of  this  character,  and  in 
taking  notice  of  those  passages  in  their  iSAo^- 
tera  which  seem  to  have  conduced  to  its  for- 
mation. 

s  3  The 

to  be  drawn  on  a  review  of  the  whole  matter  ?--That 
every  gentle,  indirect,  and  if  I  may  so  speak,  passive  me- 
thod, for  the  gradual  conversion  of  the  natives  to  Chris- 
tianity, by  the  dissemination  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
ought  to  be  eagerly  adopted,  but  that  all  attempts  at  im« 
mediate  and  forcible  conversion  ought  to  be  as  sedu- 
lously resisted. 
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The  eating  of  oniODs,  wtA  defrauding 
our  relations,  are  esteemed  crimes  of  equal 
magnitude. 

Cutting  green  trees,  and  killing  women^ 
are  equally  criminal. 

Giving  a  younger  son  in  marriage  before 
the  elder,  is  as  bad  as  killing  a  Soodder,  or 
even  a  Khshytrya. 

Killing  a  Brahmin^  and  drinking  a  dram> 
were  in  former  days  equally  heinous  crimes. 

The  man  who  should  yawn,  and  forget  to 
snap  his  fingers  after  it,  was  ordered  the 
same  penance  with  the  murderer  of  a 
Brahmin. 

The  person  who  committed  a  crime  un- 
intentionally, must  perform  one-half  of  the 
penance  allotted  for  that  crime. 


The 
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The  life  of  a  cow  is  of  much  greater  con- 
mpfiikce  than  the  life  of  a  Soodder  ;  and 
ID  some  parts  of  the  Shaater,  is  reckoned 
equal  to  that  of  a  Brahmin. . 

Ail  penances  nyay  be,  commuted  into  the 
payment  of  cows  or  money :  Thus^  for  kill- 
ing a  Khshytrya  45  cows  and  as  many  calves 
must  be  paid^  or  135  rahuns  of  cowries. 

The  murdering  a  Soodder  12  oows^  or  36 
rahuns  of  cowries. 


The  commanding  another  to  commit  mur- 
der, was  expiated  by  paying  the  fourth  of 
the  sum  which  the  murderer  had  to  pay. 

If  a  Brahmin  break  the  paita  (the  holy 
thread)  of  another  Brahmin^  he  must  be 
very  sorry  for  it,  and  pinch  his  own  nose 
with  his  right  hand.    The  degree  of  pinch- 
ing is  not  mentioned. 

s  4  Such 
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Such  doctrines  as  I  have  noticed  in  this 
slight  sketch  having  been  heard  vrith  reve- 
rence and  awe  for  ages  past,  as  might  natural* 
ly  be  expected,  have  had  their  effect  on  the 
character  and  manners  of  the  lower  orders. 
We  shall  now  sum  up  the  qualities,  good  and 
bad,  which  seem  to  compose  this  character. 

All  ranks  of  the  natives,  biit  more  espe* 
cially  the  Brahmins  and  the  lower  casts, 
shew  a  complete  want  of  a  proper  religioas 
and  moral  principle,  their  religion  extend- 
ing to  ceremonies  only^. 

Although  the  middling  ranks  will  not 
steal  and  rob  openly,  or  commit  other  bad 
actions  which  might  lower  them  in  the 
public  eye ;  yet,  when  it  can  be  concealed, 
they  will  receive  bribes,  will  defraud  their 
masters  by  false  accounts,  and,  by  making 
use  of  their  power  in  office,  will  extort  sttins 
in  the  most  paltry  and  mean  way  from  (tU 
who  have  any  transactions  with  them.  They 

scruple 
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Bcmple  Dot  to  make  use  of  their  master's 
Mme^  io  cases  where  greater  sums  may. by 
these  means  be  obtained.  They  never  re- 
ceive power  but  to  abuse  it^  and  no  salary^ 
however  liberal^  will  put  a  stop  to  their  cor- 
ruption and  venality.  As  they  have  no  re- 
gard to  justice^  so  they  have  no  feelings  of 
mercy  or  pity  for  even  the  most  miserable 
of  the  poor  whose  causes  they  have  before 
them  ;  and  every  assistance  they  giVe  must 
be  paid  for. 

In  all  countries,  justice,  although  the  na- 
tural right  of  the  subject,  is  a  very  dear 
commodity;  but,  in  Bengal,  its  price  ex- 
ceeds, in  most  instances,  its  value.  The 
poor  Bengalee  will  rather  give  up  his  little 
paternal  property,  his  bit  of  lahraje  (rent 
free)  land,  than  prosecute  his  cause  in  our 
CivU  Courts.  He  will  rather  suffer  the  in- 
jury^  if  his  house  be  robbed,  than  undergo 
the  d^lay  and  misery  of  a  criminal  prosecu- 
tioD.    Halft  and  more  than  half  the  injuries 

committed 
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coQimitted  are  thus  concealed.  The  cor* 
rupjtioD  of  the  oative  AumUahf  or  officer  of 
our  Courts^  has  become  notorious,  and  the 
Jfiuropean  character  suffers  io  the  eyes  of 
the  natives,  if  not  from  the  suspicioo  which 
it  is  the  interest  of  the  Aumilah  to  create, 
viz.  of  our  partaking  of  their  gains,  yet  at 
least  from  our  extreme  supioeoess  and  apa- 
thy, which  prevents  our  taking  any  mear 
aures  for  the  suppression  of  an  evil  so  de- 
structive of  all  justice* 

.  The  following  passage,  translated  literal- 
ly frmn  the  Travels  of  Aka  Mahoicmbd,  a 
Persian  of  considerable  rank  and  respectabt* 
lity,  and  a  clever  man,  as  it  describes  most 
exactly  the  state  of  almost  every  Court  of 
Justice  in  India,  ought  surely  to  awaken  us 
to  a  sense  of  our  duty.  Talking  of  the  Eng- 
lish, he  says,  ^^  And  although  these  persons 
V  do  not  themselves  take  bribes,  and  to  the 
^^  utmost  of  their  power  administer  justice 
^^  impartially,  yet,  from  their  nqglect  and 

^^  carelessness, 


€i 
4< 
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"  carel^soess,  the  poor  subject  innst  eodare 
^  every  kind  of  tyranny  and  oppression, 
which  the  power  of  the  Aumilah^  viz,  the 
Nazin,  Darogas,  and  odiers,  inflict  on 
them.  And  considering  the  wisdom  and 
^^  ability  of  these  persons,  it  is  very  ^onder- 
^^  fol  that  they  do  not  reflect  and  consider 
^^  how  it  is  possible,  that  their  Dewans^  Moof- 
'*  tees,  Na%irsy  Catwalls,  Darogas,  Than^ 
^^nakdarsy  Mqanshees,  Moota^Suddies,  and 
^^  others,  who  serve  in  the  Judicial  Line, 
*'  while  their  allowances  are  only  sufiicient 
^*  for  their  maintenance,  can  yet  assume 
^^such  rank  and  splendour;  and  notwith- 
standing tfadr  living  in  this  style,  how 
they  have  become  possessed  of  great  and 
^'  extensive  landed  property.  If  they  take 
^f  no  bribes,  whence  comes  all  this  ?! !'' 

Although  I  believe  the  Aumilah  of  our 
Courts,  who  are,  in  general,  from  among 
the  middling  classes  of  the  natives,  to  be 
more  particularly  depraved,  yet  the  com* 

plaint 
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plaiDt  against  the  middling  class  for  want 
of  principle  is  very  generally  made.  The 
Siroars  of  individaak^  the  Aumilah  of  the 
Zemindars y  and  the .  superintendants  of 
tradesmen^  have  all  the  same  principles^  or 
rather  the  want  of  all  principle;  and  al« 
though  in  their  manner  they  have  a  greater 
share  of  decency,  and  are  not  guilty  of  ex* 
cesses  in  public,  yet  are  they  very  little  het* 
ter,  except  in  this  last  respect,  than  the 
other  two  classes. 


In  nothing  ii;  the  general  want  of  prin- 
ciple more  evident,  than  in  the  total  disre- 
gard to  truth  which  the  Bengalee  shews. 
And  here  no  order  or  rank  among  them  is 
to  be  excepted.  Their  religious  teachers 
set  the  example^  and  iX  is  most  scrupulous- 
ly followed  by  all  ranks.  As  the  Shasters 
declare  that  lying  is  allowable  in  some  cases^ 
and  the  Brahmins  have  shewn  by  their  ex- 
am[de,a  that  these  cases  may  be  extended ; 

as. 
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as^  besides^  it  is  a  practice  esteemed  highly 
serviceable  by  all  the  nativ^s^  it  has  there-* 
fore  become  universal^  and  is  no  longer  codi* 
sidered  discreditable.  With  nothiog  is  the 
European  more  struck  on  his  arrival  in  the 
country^  than  with  this  horrid  vice*  In« 
deed^  we  find  this  disposition  in  no  civilized 
nation  we  have  ever  heard  of.  In  all^  a 
regard  to  truth  is  the  first  precept  a  child 
receives ;  and  Bengal  alone  shews  an  excep- 
tion  to  the  general  observation^ 


^^  Magna  est  Veritas,  et  prevalebit. 


?» 


By  increasing  the  punishment  for  perjury, 
something,  perhaps,  might  be  done  towards 
removing  this  evil  ;  but  the  religion,  the 
education,  the  very  nature  of  the  Bengalee 
(for  it  has  become  a  second  nature)  must 
be  changed,  before  any  great  improvement 
can  be  expected. 

The  natives  of  Bengal,  of  all  ranks^  are 
timid  and  cowardly ;  they  possess  no  energy 

of 
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of  character,  and  suffer  long  without  making 
resistance.  Although  it  might  at  first  Tiew 
be  imagined,  that  the  Dacoits  and  robbers 
famished  an  exception  to  this  observation, 
I  have  every  reason  for  supposing,  that  they 
only  owe  their  success  to  want  of  opposi-^ 
tion.  No  doubt,  a  gang  of  Dacoits^  embold- 
ened by  a  series  of  successes,  acquire  a 
degree  of  courage  not  natural  to  them; 
yet  it  will  invariably  be  found,  that  any 
thing  like  a  steady  exposition  puts  them  to 
flight.  With  this,  however,  they  very  sel- 
dom meet.* 


On 


*  I  believe  several  instances  have  lately  occurred  in 
Burdwan,  when,  by  the  encouragement  given  by  the 
nalous  and  intelligent  Magistrate  of  that  ZHUk  (Mn 
W.  B.  Bayley),  the  natives  of  the  villages  have 
opposed  the  Dacoits^  and,  aided  by  the  watchmen, 
have  repelled  them.  How  greatly  is  it  to  be  desired  that 
such  an  example  should  be  followed.  This  cowardice 
of  the  Bengalees  is  not  universally  allowed 

«  The 
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'  On  the  arrival  of  the  JDacoits,  genaidly 
die  wholemeD  of  the  village  flee  before  them^ 
aod  leave  their  helpless  women  and  chil- 
dr^i  to  their  fury.  Much  of  this  cowardice 

proceeds 

■-■■-    --.-^       -     .  ■      .-II 

^  The  teoD&d,  and  only  other  cause  of  D^oUjf^  viz. 
the  cowardice  ctf  the  natives,"  aays  Mr.  Ste  w  Abt,  in  his 
Report  from  Benares,  ^^  is  of  a  nature  to  rob  the  unfor- 
tunate sufferer  of  all  claim  to  compassion,  by  casting  the 
whole  blame  on  themselves.  The  inhabitants  of  other 
provinces  (Behar,  for  instance)  are  said  to  owe  their 
safiety  to  the  manKnesa  of  their  character,  which  deie^ 
asaaulL  The  natives  of  Bengal  are  paying  the  natu- 
ral penalties  of  their  cowardice.  Their  villages  are 
fined,  their  property  pillaged,  their  women  ravished, 
and  themselves  tortured  and  assassinated,  simply  be- 
cause they  are  poltroons.  This  hypothesis,  as  it  implies 
a  sort  of  martl  dispensation,  is  captivating,  bat,  I  con- 
ceive^ viU  net  stand  the  test  of  deliberate  examination." 

Mr.  Stewart  then  defends  the  Bengalee,  and, 
among  other  argum^tiB,  adduces  the  following,  *^  That 

I 

these  very  IkuuHU  are  not  fiMreigners,  but  native  Ben- 
galees, and  that  from  among  the  Bengalees  we  formerly 
had  mangr  good  soldiers."  Witii  regard  to  the  first  argn-^ 

It, 
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proceeds  from  tlie  indefensible  nature  of 
tbeir  houses,  and  from  the  restriction  laid 
on  the  possession  of  arms.  Bvery  man  who 
possesses  arms  in  his  house^  bcomes  an  ob^ 
ject  of  suspicion  to  the  Darogay  on  the  oc- 
currence of  any  crime.  He  is  either  appre- 
hended and  sent  in  to  the  station,  or  he 
pays  a  large  fine  for  his  freedom. 

* 
*        ^ 

The  policy  which  suggested  the  imposi^ 
tion  of  these  restrictions,  was  at  first  highly 
proper ;  but  as  the  natives,  wherever  they 
are  protected,  are  now  happier  under  our 
government,  than  they  were  under  their 
former  rulers,  there  can  no  longer  be  any 
occasion  for  its  strict  observance,  more 
specially  if  we  conciliate  their  aflections,  by 

supporting 


ment,  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  found,  that  the  DacoiU  are  a 
hardened,  but  not  a  brave  set  of  people ;  and  whatever 
they  may  have  once  been,  it  is  well  known  that  na 
regiment  will  now  receive  Bengalee  recruits  wheo 
any  others  are  to  be  had. 
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topporting  them  dn  evefry  proper  occasTon 
agaiDst  the  tyranny  of  the  Zemindars.  Un- 
der Certain  r^galations,  arms  might  safely 
be  allowed  id  the  houses  of  those  who  can 
aflford  to  have  them^  or  at  least  of  a  i^mall 
Xramber  in  each  village;  and  most  liberal 
rewards  ought  to  be  given  to  those  who  shall 
set  an  example  to  others  of  repelling  the  JDa^ 
toils.  A  spirit  of  this  kind,  once  raised, 
would  be  attended  with  the  best  effects; 
for  a  trial  would  soon  convince  them,  that 
the  Dacoits  are  not  so  formidable  as  they 
imagine. 

Although  cowards^  I  do  not  think  the 
Bengalees  are  generally  cruel ;  and  it  is  on- 
ly among  the  Dacoits  that  we  have  instan- 
ces of  this  propensity.  Perhaps  experience 
may  prove  that  these  are  cruel  in  proportion 
to  their  cowardice,  their  outrages  exceeding 
any  thing  that  will  be  believed  ; — but  of 
this,  notice  will  afterwards  be  taken. 


VOL.   I. 


The 
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.  The  mild  and  re^bur  chxtmte  of  theu; 
coutatry,  and  the  fertility  of  the  sdl^  easily 
ftOp^ying  their  wapts^  and  makiog  then 
artf  se  to  labour ;  the  trcgakrity  and  sitQplM 
city  of ;  their  diet>  may  account. for > the  viMte 
fhy  and  laziness  of  the  Brahmins  And  lowtK 
claiSaes*^  which  is  as  remArkahle  as  the  mi 
dastry  and  activity  of  the  middle  ofders^^ 
The  day  of  a  Brahmin  is  passed  id  eating 
and  sleeping,  with  shorty  very  shoM;  inters 
vals,  or  rather  farces,  of  prayer  and  religif 
ous  worships  This^  howevw,  is  only  the 
life  of  a  religious  Brahmin^  who  lives  oii 
the  fruit  of  his  godliness.  His  character 
entirely  changes  when  he  interferes  with 
the  concerns  of  this  world.    He  hecomeft 

mori 

■■  ■■  I         ■      ■■■■■!      ■    111     I  •^•^mm^  p^^i^i^^    I  ^^p— — ^    lima 

*  ThiB  feature  in  tfieir  character  seems  to  have  struek 
all  Foreiginers,  theolder  travellers  in  the  country;  op. 
kobserTableinthewritingsoffiEiiNiEB,  PfTsii  bbjla 

» 

^Yalle,  and  others..  Bebnieb  observes/^  Laphipart 
^^  des  Indiens  sont  d'une  humeiir  lente,  et  paresseuse : 
^^  la  chaleur  du  pays,  et  leur  manger,  y  contribuant 
^*  beauooup.^ 
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moie  Bctivet  and- joiiis>  with  hciart'tiild  soul 
ih  jdl  the  cfaicanbryrand  ktiavcry 'that  goes 
fonrarcL  Abdwi<&is:]^otmrisi  superior^  sb 
he  becomes  t&e  ieadiogc^drMter  ankxbig  the 
oomipt*^  • 

T  2  But 


*  In  <^  HoLiiWELL's  Events''  we  find  the  following  re- 
maik^  which  shews  that  the  character  of  the  Brahmins 
was  early  marked  by  Europeans ;  the  remark  is  peculiar- 
ly applicable  to  the  Brahmins  of  the  present  day.  '^  Du- 
^  ring  five  years  thut  yfe  presided  in  the  judicial  Court 
^  in  Oakuttp,  never  any  vmrder  wr  otlper  atrocioas 
^'  crime  came  before  us,  in  which  it  was  not  proved  in 
^'  the  end,  that  a  Brahmin  was  at  the  bottom  of  it/'  It 
ought,  bowever^to  be  here  observed,  that  a  wide  distino* 
tion  is  to  be  made  between  the  Brahmins  who  mingle 
in  worldly  pursuits,  and  those  who  devote  their  lives 
to  religious  seclusion  -from  the  world ;  among  this  last 
descriptioo,  I  have  known  many  most  respectable  and 
good  men.  This  distinction  is  well  mafked  by  Ra y- 
w Ai')  whose  words  on  this  subject  are  worthy  of  being 
quoted  ak  very  correct,  though  this  is  not  always  the 
case  with  this  author:  ^'llya  phisieurs  classes  de 
^  BraAdnes.    Lesunsi^fidttdd^andlasoci^t^sontor- 

'<  dinailreiKketit 
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But  the  lazineiss  of  the. lowest  classes  is 
more  particularly  remarkable ;  and  it  is  dif- 
ficulty to  point  out  the  immediate  causes  of 
it  It  is  impossible  to  rouse  them^  or  even 
to  excite  in  them  a  wish  to  look  farther  than 
the  day  before  them.  Those  who  have  a 
trade^  will  not  labour  an  hour  or  two  longer 
to  lay  up  a  little  stock,  even  though  expe- 

•  -  •  » 

Hence  shews  them,  that  the  evil  day  often 
arrives  and  finds  them  unprepared.  On  the 
contrary,  like  the  colliers,  and  some  other 
description  of  labourers  in  Europe,  tl\^  Ben- 
galee will  work  hard  three  days,  in  order 

that 


-b*« 


^^  dinairement  fort  Gorrompus ;  persuades  que  les  eaux 
<^  du  Gange  les  purifient  de  tous  leurs  crimes,  et  n*£taiit 
^^  pas  soumis  a  lajurisdictlon  civile,  ilsn'oni  nifreimri 

''  vertu. Les  autr^s  vivent  s^par^s  du  monde,  et  ce 

^^  soutdes  imbecilles ou  des  entbousiastes,  livr^s  k  ToisL- 
>^  .vet6,  k  la  superstitioD,  au  d£lire  de  la  Dagtapbysi- 
<^  que."  TbeAbb6  might,  boweve^bave -given  tbis^last 
description  of  Brahmins  more  tban  thisr  negative  praise 
of  jdoing  no  wrong. 
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that  he  may  sleep  away  the  next  three,  or 
s]iesd  them  at  a  Poojah. 

The  husbaDdmao,  who  from  bad  seasons 
and  other  casualties,  is  liable  to  frequent  re- 
verses of  fortune,  cannot,  however,  by  any 
means  be  induced  to  lay  up  a  little  store.  He 
lives  from  day  today,  thi:ows  all  his  gains  in- 
to the  hands  of  the  Mahajuns  or  money-lend- 

•  •  • 

ers,  content  that  he  finds  a  temporary  supply, 
andJfinds  it  without  much  trouble.  Although 
they  see,  that  the  Mahajuns^  becoming,  in 
fact,  the  cultivators  of  the  lands,  acquire, 
wealth  rapidly,  and  although  they  mnrti 
know,  that  by  laying  up  a  small  portion  of 
their  gains,  they  might,  in  time,  become 
their  own  Mahajuns ;  yet  will  they  obsti- 
nately adhere  to  their  old  habits^ 

■ 

m 

To  the  formation  of  so  peculiar  a  charac- 
ter, there  must  have  been  some  original 
cause,  or  combination  of  causes^  of  great 
weight.     One  of  the  principal  of  these  is  to 

T  3  be 
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be  foondiD  -the  former  insecurity  of  proj^r- 
ty^  and  the  fear  of  the  JDacaits.  Heiw  Aat 
these  are  somewhat  removed^  we  may  hope 
for  ^mme  change,  though  at  present  there  is 
no  appearance  of  any  sach  improrement. 

Some  fiirther  observations  on  this  subject 
will  be  found  afterwards,  when  the  Ze-- 
mindaty  System  is  explained;  at  present 
it  is  sufEcient  to  remark,  that  the  laziness 
and  apathy  of  the  Bengalees  is  beyond  any 
thing  with  which  we  are  acquainted  in  other 
countries. 

Among  the  natives  of  Bengal,  nothing 
like  a  free  and  independent  spirit  is  to  be 
found.  They  are  fawning  and  slavish  to 
superiors,  to  a  degree  of  meanness  and  ser- 
vility which  is  disgusting;  yet  these  men 
dre,  of  all  others,  most  arrogant  when  they 
'have  it  in  their  power.  They  are  then,  real*- 
ly,  those  weak  men,  who, 

^«  Arm'd 
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f  ^AxmCd  wHh  a  litfle  brief  authority, 
^Flay  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  Heaven  • 
^  As  make  the  aogels  weep.'' 

To  be  assured  of  this^  let  any  one,  as  a 
stranger,  go  among  them  unattended ;  let 

m  ■• 

him  visit  the  Dewan  of  an  European,  a  na- 
tive  officer  of  our  Court  in  his  own  village, 
or  a  Daroga  of  a  l^hannah,  and  see  how  they 
lord  it  over  their  subjects.* 

t4  The 


*  While  employed  in  the  interior,  I  used  frequently  to 
ride  or  walk  about  unattended  through  the  villages 
where  I  was  unknown,  and  by  representing  myself  to  be 
an- indigo  planter,  on  my  way  to  a  factory,  or  by  telling 
them  any  sUch  story,  I  have  induced  the  natives  to  enter 
into  &miliar  conversation  with  me.  I  have  learnt  fre- 
quently their  opinions  of  their  masters,  and  have  found 
ijiat  they  can  sufficiently  despise  us,  when  out  of  their 
sight  In  going  about  in  this  way,  I  have  collected  a 
good  deal  of  useful  information,  and  would  strongly 
recommend  the  practice.     It  might  be  of  much  use  in 

Calcutta,  where  one  might  go  about  without  being 

known  or  feared. 
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The  Bengalees  can  never  be  prevailed 
upon,  at  first,  to  offer  their  real  opinion  up^ 
on  any  subject.  They  are  cautious  in  the 
extreme,  weighing  every  question,  however 
trivial,  previous  to  their  giving  an  answer; 
and  the  faculty  which  they  have  of  diving 
into  the  thoughts  of  others,  and  reading  in 
their  countenances  the  workings  of  their 
minds,  is  really  astonishing.  The  character^ 
temper,  and  every  disposition  of  the  Euro* 
pean,  is  studied,  and  made  the  subject  of 
conversation  at  their  nightly  meetings,  im- 
mediately after  his  arrival  at  a  station;* 
plans  are  then  laid  for  managing  him,  and 
they  are  almost  universally  successful.^ 

Id 


*  Avery  clever  and  intelligent  native,  who  was  in 
my  employment  when  I  left  Bengal,  told  me  very  late- 
ly, that  on  my  arrival  at  Nattore  in  1808,  a  consultation 
had  been  held  to  ascertain  my  disjposition,  and  howl 
was  to  be  managed.  I  had  been  for  the  first  few  days 
^vere  on  the  officers  of  the  Court ;  some  were  therefore 

inclined 
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In  laying  plans,  and  waiting  for  their  re- 
salty  they  are  possessed  of  the  greatest  cool- 
oess,  patience  and  perseverance^  and  the 
cmnmand  they  possess  over  their  temper 
and  countenance  is  wonderful.  Seldom^  in-i 
deed,  can  the  Bengalee  be  put  out  of  coun- 
tenance, or  off  his  guard.  To  have  their 
veracity  called  in  question,  or  their  honour 
impeached,  has  an  immediate  and  violent 
effect  on  the  people  of  most  nations  ;  •  but 
where  veracity  and  honour  are  alike  un- 
known, we  cannot  wonder  at  the  great  en- 
durance of  the  Bengalee  in  such  situations, 
or  even  under  violent  abuse.     In  patience, 

in  cunning,  in  forbearance  under  abuse,  and 

• 
m 

_  - .  *— — 

inclined  to  think  me  a  fiery  tempered  young  man 

4 

Cgurm  mezagejy  but  the  more  experienced  made  it  out 
that  it  wa?  merely  a  display,  and  that  it  would  fiodif 
cease,  and  the  gentleman's  soft  disposition  (nurm 
mezage)  would  prevail,  when  he  would  be  easily 
managed.  This  consultation  was  held  at  the  house 
of  the  Shemtadar  (or  head  officer  of  the  Court). 
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iorapfacity  in  money  concenky  I'  hnie  bf- 
tto  tliought,  that  there  existed  a  sftraiig  re-^ 
semblance  betivreen  the  characteristic  des- 
cription of  himself,  given  by  Shakbsfbabs'^ 
Jew,  and  the  Bengalee : 

a  .^^  Maay  a  time  and  oil 

^^  In  tbe  Rialtohave  jou  rated  me 

<^  About  my  money  and  my  usances  ; 

^^  Still  have  I  borne  it  with  a  patient  shrug, 

^  For  safferance  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe*^' 

.  If  the  Hindostanee,  the  Persian^  or  the 
|tf alay  is  insulted,  he  puts  his  hand  to  h^ 
9ward,  or,  if  restrained  by  circumstances,  h§ 
it  least  meditates  revenge ;  but  the  Bengalee 
fAtiently  submits  to  every  abuse  and  degra- 
datiuu  by  which  heiya  gatnen^^^hcre  18 

here 


♦  The  humorous  description  of  a  Chinese  mercbant, 

given  by  Ra  yn  al,  is  very  applicable  to  the  Bengalee  m 

similar  situations.    ^  Un  Europ^en  arrive  pour  le  pre- 

«  jauef 
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liere  a  wide  diflEerenoe  between  the  cli«rac«> 
lor  of  the  Bengalee  and  the  natives  of  (he 

Upper 


■Mb 


^  mier  fois  dans  Pempire,  acheta  dee  marchandises  d'un 
^  Chinois^  qui  le  trompa  sur  la  quality  et  eur  le  prix.-^ 


se  flaita  que  >peut-6trla  il  toucheroit  k 
^  Cbinois  par  des:  repr^sentatioos  mod^r^s^  et  il  lui 
^  dit :  ^^  Chinoi8,tu  m'as  vendu  de  mauvaises  marcban- 
«*  dises." — "  Cela  se  peut/'  lui  r^pondit  le  Chinois, 
'^  mais  il  fiiut  pajer."-— ^^  Tu  as  bless^  les  lois  de  Ja 
^^  justice,  etabus^  ma  confiance." — *^  Cela  se  peut; 
^  maisil&utpajer." — ^^  Mais  tu  n'es  done  qu^un  fii* 
^  poD,  un  raalheureux.'" — ^^  Cela  se  peut^  mais  il 
^^  iaut  payer." — ^^  Quelle  opinion,  veux-tu  done  que 
^^  je  reroporte  dans  mon  pays  de  ces  Cbinois,  si  re- 
^  nomm^s  par  leur  sagesse !  je  dirai  que  vous  n^^tes 
"  que  de  la  canaille/' — *^  Cela  se  pent,  mais  il  faut 
^  payer." — L'Europ6en  apr^  avoir  s'encheri  sur  eet 
^^  ingures  de  toutes  cdles  que  la  fureur  lui  dicta,  saiis 
'^  avoir  airach£  que  ces  mots  £roids  et  froidement  pro- 
^'  nonces,  d61ia  sa  bourse  et  paya.  Alors  le  Cbinois, 
'^  prenant  son  argent,  lui  dit :  ^^  Europ^en,  au  lieu  de 
'^  tempfiter  comme  tu  viens  de  faire,  ne  valoit-ii  paa 
'^  mteux  te  taire,  et  commencer  par  oik  tu  a&  fini ;  ear 
f  qii*y  a»ttt  gagn^  V\ 
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Upper  Provinces.  The  Bengalees  mbaUt 
a  low  jflat  country, .  easily  overrun  by  ene- 
mies. From  time  immemorial  tbey  have 
been  subject  to  the  perpetual  vicissitudes  of. 
conquest  and  subjection^  and  they  have  al- 
ways yielded  a  ready  obedience  to  the  con-, 
querors.  Their  lives  are  passed  in  the  em- 
ployments of  agriculture  and  pasture  :  their 
climate  is  enervating^  and  their  food  simple. 
These  causes  must  have  had  their  effects  in 
forming  this  character. 

If  these  causes  are  sufficient  to  account 
for  their  cowardice  and  meanness^  we  may 
also  add  to  ihese  the  powerful  effects  of 
constant  subjection  to  tyrants^  in  the  per- 
sons of  their  Sovereigns^  and  also  of  their 
ZemindarSy  in  teaching  them  duplicity,  eva- 
sion, and  a  disregard  to  truth.  To  those 
who  are  competent  to  the  task,  the  investi- 
gation of  such  causes  would  furnish  a  very, 
interesting  jsubject.    But  for  such  an  inquiry 

I  am 
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I  am  very  uDfit^  and  must  confine  myself 
diiefly  io  efTects. 

As  the  JBrahmins  and  lower  casts  are  re* 
markable  for  their  indolence  (with  the  ex- 
ception above  mentioned),  so  the  middling 
elass,  especially  those  employed  in  the  mer- 
cantile line,  and  in  the  different  offices  un- 
der our  Government,  are  distinguished  for 
industry  and  application.  As  long  as  they 
are  suflfered  to  be  gainers  by  these  quali* 
ties,  they  never  fail  to  exert  them;  aod 
ev6ry  other  consideration  yields  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  their  office  :  ndr 
ibing  discouraged  them  ;  and  their  uuwear 
ried  perseverance  is  generally  attended  with 
su<;cess« 


.  This  remark,  and,  indeed,  most  of  the 
remarks  in  this  chapter,  I  mean  to  apply 
to  the  Hindoos  among  the  fiengaleeB.  The 
Muttulmans,  in  their  manners  and  customs^ 
have,  of  late  years,  assimilated  themsdkes 

to 
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to  tfw  Hindoos  in  niost  rapects  ;  and  I 
am  not  aware  of  many  striking  diftrmoes 
in  the  general  character  of  the  lower  orders 
ef  either  sect.  When  these  occnr,  how- 
ever, I  shall  endeavoar.  to  point  them  oat  t 
and  the  present  is  one  instance ;  for  Z  have 
always  fbnnd  that  the  Hindoo  officers  of  a 
qourt  are  the  most .  indnstrious,  and  the 
most  useful  in  every  respect,  as  well  as  the 
fiasiest  to  manage. .  There  remains  a  great 
deal  pf>  that  pride  which  has  always  been 
rewarked  as  inherent  in  the  Mussolmaii 
character;  and  the  utter  contempt  in  which 
they  hold  those  of  another  persuaskm^  pre^ 
vents  the  possibility  of  improving  them^ 
Their  character,  however,  possesses  nmck 
more  energy,  and  in  many  sitaations  they 
are  to  be  preferred  to  the  Hindoo,  parti- 
cularly as  Darogas,  jailors^  Burkundauzes, 
&c.  A  native  Bengalee  is  totally  uni^  fi^t 
these  situations  ;  and  they  ought,  on  all 
occasions,  to  be  given  to  up-cMiltry  Hin- 
doos, or  to  Mussulmans.       . 

In 
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^   III  mentkuiii^  tbe  up*couiitry.  Hindoos 

in  this  place^  I  wish  to  call,  the  atteBtiod 

of  tbe  reader:  to  (a  wide  distinction  which 

is  always  to  be  drawo  between  the  Hindoos 

of  Bengal  and  the.  Hindoos  of  the  Upper 

ProYinces.     The  Bengalee  is.mean^  aiisidi^ 

ous,  cowardly^  litigious  ;— *the  other  is  in- 

dep^identy    open^.  farare^   and  peaceable. 

This  last  epithet  I  merdy  apply  in  oontrw 

diiBtinction  to  litigious,  for  the  np^countrf' 

batives  are  engagedr  in  many  private  quki> 

rdLs  and  fends,  althongh  they  have  few  Iaw4 

suks.     This  obsertation  may  be  of  sernce 

to  the  yonng.  Writer  in  the  choice  of  bis 

appointment,  as  well  as  to  the  Magistrate 

in  bis  arrangements,  for  police* 

Bengal  is,  perhaps,  die  only  comitry  in 
the  world  where  every  thing  is  to  be  done 
by  money.  Venality  and  corruption  are 
here  universal ;  and  I  sinc^ely  believe, 
there  is  not  in  Bengal  a  native  to  be  found 
who  will  resist  the  pow^r  of  money*    Each 

has 
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has  his  price,  and  although  that  price  may 
be  very  high,  it  is  yet  to  be  ascertained,  and 
when  ascertained,  will  infallibly  commlind 
the  commodity,  be  it  even  his  honour  and 
reputation  in  this  life,  or  his  hope  of  salva- 
tion in  the  next. 


It  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  otherwise,  when 
venality  has  long  ceased  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  crime,  which  is  really  the  case  in  Ben- 
gal. Where  justice  is  bought  and  sold 
among  even  the  most  respectable  of  the 
Pundits  and  Moluvees  of  our  Courts,  and 
where  the  Aumilah  receive  bribes  with  both 
hands,  how  can  we  expect  that  the  lower 
orders  should  not  be  influenced  by  such  an 
example !  They  are  consequently  ready,  on 
all  occasions,  to  sell  their  words,  their  ex- 
ertions, their  reputation,  and  that  of  their 
families,  to  the  highest  bidder.  Among  the 
BrahndnSy  absolution  from  sins,  and  bonds 
of  insurance,  securing  the  possessor  a  place 
ii^  heaven,  are  always  to  be  purchased.  Bat 

nowhere 
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DO  where  is  this  renality  more  conspicuous 
tbao  in  our  Civil  Courts  of  Justice^  where^ 
io  almost  every  cause  that  is  tried^  the  wit- 
Besses  (perhaps  all  from  the  same  villages^^ 
will  range  themselves  on  different  sides/and 
give  a  plausible  and  consistent  story^  the 
one  in  direct  opposition  to  the  other.  Mem* 
hers  of  one  and  the  same  family  will  contra- 
dict each  other^  aud^  though  contrary  to 
their  own  belief,  they  will,  with  the  greatest 
obstinacy^  persevere  in  maintaining  any  as- 
sertion which  they  may  be  paid  to  make. 
On  this  subject  more  will  be  found,  when  I 
come  to  the  treatment  of  the  subject  of 
witnesses.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  have  men- 
tioned their  disregard  of  truth,  and  their 
extreme  venality,  afi  features  in  their  cha- 
racter, distinguishing  them  from  any  other 
nation.  In  many  nations  these  vices  have  a 
partial  influence^  but  here  they  are  univer^ 
sally  prevalent. 


VOL.  I.  u 


The 
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The  deep  canning  and  foresight  of  the 
Bengalee  is  very  remarkahle^  and  it  is  par* 
ticalarly  observable  in  our  Courts  of  Justice. 
Their  plans  are  laid  with  wonderful  skill, 
and  in  very  few  instances  are  they  brought 
to  light ;  and,  in  general,  in  the  event  of 
their  being  discovered,  a  safe  passage  for 
escape  is  also  found  to  have  been  provided. 
On  the  stratagems  and  devices  which  they 
practice  in  courts,  some  further  observations 
will  be  found  afterwards.  Cunning  is  uni- 
versally encouraged  among  them,  and  be- 
comes part  of  thieir  education ;  and  there 
are  innumerable  stories  which  they  relate, 
and  listen  to  with  deligKt,  inculcating  the 
excelleocie  of  this  virtue.* 


The 


Mum  I        ■■■■■II    I         I  — 


*  An  old  Soonar  (ft  goldsmith),  on  his  deathbed  ctlled 
for  his  three  sons,  and  having  given  them  a  great  deal  of 
good  advice  with  r^;ard  to  their  conduct  in  life,  he  ^tsiked 
they oungest,  how  many  anas  (sixteenth  of  the  common 
gold  coin  or  mohur)  he  could  venture  to  steal  to  himsdf 

The 
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The  Bengalees^  of  all  ranks^  are  remark- 
able for  their  ingratitude ;  no  kindness  con* 

u  2  ferred 

Tbe  son  modestly  replied  four  anas  (a  fourth).  You^  said 
the  father,  will  never  succeed  in  life.  He  then  asked  the 
second  the  same  question;   the  second  son  said,*  he 
thought  he  could  venture  to  takeathird  without  being  dis- 
covered.   And  the  third  son,  seeing  the  father  was  not 
contented  with  this,  alleged  that  he  could  steal  one  half. 
On  hearing  this,  the  old  man  said,  None  of  you  are  mj 
doM*;  when  I  was  of  your  age,  I  could  venture  to  takb 
Inthin  an  ana  Of  the  whole  for  myself.    He  then  told 
them  the  following  story:  ''When  I  wasyoung  a  certain 
Hajfth  assembled  all  the  goldsmithb  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  told  them  he  wished  to  make  an  image  of 
Khrishnu :  but  as  Soonars  were  not  to  be  trusted,  and 
the  image    was  to  be  of   pure  gold,  the  man  who 
made  it,  must  previously  agree  to  certain  conditibns.' 
Theae  were,  that  he  should  every  day  be  locked  up  in 
a  sim^  room  with  the  image ;  thai  this  room  should  be 
w^  guarded,  and  that  every  morning  and  evening, 
iAustk  he  was  admitted  and  let  out,  he  should  be  fiearch- 
6(1  to  the  skin.    All  the  old  goldsmiths,  knowing  well 
that  vei7  little  was  to  be  made  in  such  a  case,  'and 
dreading  die  anger  of  the  Rajah,  remained  silent.    Oh 
'irbicht  sniped  forth,  and  said,  01<,  mighty  jirince  I 

these 
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ferred  on  them  will  ever  insure  their  grati- 
tude ;  indeed^  this  rirtue  seems  totally  un* 

known 

these  men  only  study  their  own  worldly  advantage^  and 
as  your  wisdom  has.  laid  a  plan  by  which  it  i»  impossible 
for  them  to  steal,  they  will  not  agree  to  your  conditions. 
But  I  expect  a  place  in  heaven  for  this  godly  work,  and 
will  rely  on  your  bounty  for  any  other  reward.  I  am 
ready^  The  king  was  much  pleased,  and  having  ordered 
the  treasurer  to  weigh  out  the  gold,  he  had  me  siript 
naked,  and  set  to  work  in  a  room  guarded  both  outside 
and  inside.  Every  night  I  was  released,  aft»  bring 
searched;  and  every  night,  in  my  own  house, in  a  pri- 
vate place,  I  continued  makii^  a  brazen  image,  exactly 
sinnlar  to  the  other;  not  a  screw  or  a  nail  did  I  put  in 
ihe  one,  that  I  did  not  put  its  fellow  in  the  othcar ;  and 
having  finished  both,  I  filled  up  my  brazen  image  witti 
lead,  and  gilded  it  over  with  gold.  When  the  golden 
image  was  ready,  the  Rajah  came  to  see  it  I  then  pros- 
trated myself  before  him,  and  said.  Oh,  great  prince !  1 
am  a  very  poor  man ;  I  have  suffered  every  disgrace  that 
I  might  please  you ;  nowgrant  my  prayer,  and  permit  me 
to  carry  the  image  to  the  Granges  on  the  day  of  its  conae- 
eralion.  The  Rajah  consented ;  but  ordered,  thai,  <a 
^^^  day,^guards  should  surround  me  on  all  sides.  The 
day  arrivedi and  I  proceeded  wiA  theimage  totibeBa- 

jah's 
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knourn  among  them.  The  servants  of  Eu- 
ropeans^ who  have  been  with  them  for 
jears^  will  yet  leave  them  on  the  slightest 
pretence^  whenever  their  own  convenience 
reqaires  it.  The  man  whom  you  may  have 
brought  up  and  raised  from  poverty  to  af- 
fluence in  your  employments  is  yet  always 
willing  to  desert  you  when  he  is  likely  to 
gain  a  small  consideration  by  it.  Personal 
regard  for  the  European  is  never  found  a- 
mong  them^  though  their  slavish  and  fawn- 
mg  servility  might  make  us  mistake  their 
fear  for  respect  and  esteem.* 

u  3  Both 


jah's  ghaut^  and  entering  the  koljr  stream  amidst  the  ac- 
alamations  of  the  multitude,  I  immersed  the  golden 
image,  and  at  the  same  time  mj  whole  body  in  the  wa- 
ter, and  taking  up  the  brasen  image,  which  I  had  preyi* 
oosly  placed  there,  presented  it  to  the  Rqjok^  and,  bow 
11^  at  his  feet^  asked  for  my  reward.  The  RogafL  was 
iiighly  pleased,  and  rewarded  me  liberally.  At  night  1 
removed  the  golden  image,  and  melting  it  down,  dispo- 
sed of  the  gold  at  leisure.'* 

^  On  my  arrival  in  this  country,  I  took  into  my  ser- 
Tict  a  little  orphan  boy.  He  was  a  Brahmin,  and  had  no 
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Both  Hindoos  and  Mussulmans  in  Ben* 
gal    are   very    superstitious^    believing   in 

charms^ 


means  of  subsistence.  I  liad  him  educated;  he  was  al- 
ways wen  fed  and  clothed^  and  when  he  could  know  the 
use  of  money,  I  gave  him  a  small  monthly  allowance. 
He  remained  with  me  for  five  years.  He  pnce  came  to 
me,  and  asked  permission  to  go  and  see  a  relation  of  his, 
and  remained  absent  five  or  six  months,  during  which 
period,  as  I  afterwards  learned",  he  had  engaged  himself 
to  another  gentleman  in  a  distant  ^filfaft,  who  had  oflfer*- 
ed  him  an  additional  rupee  a  month.  On  his  retnra,  to 
reward  me  for  the  kindness  I  had  shewn  him,  he  joined 
with  a  blacksmith,  who  was  also  my  servant,  and  broke 
open  my  cellar.  This  blacksmith  I  had  released  firom 
jail,  and  supported  for  two  years:  he  had  been  confined 
on  security,  and  as  no^  one  would  employ  him,  firom 
the  stigma  attending  his  imprisonment,  he  was,  at  the 
time  I  received  him,  destitute  of  tho  means  of  subsist- 
ence. 

If 

In  the  last  great  famine  in  Bengal,  a  gentleman  pass- 
ing through  the  outskirts  of  the  town  of  Calcutta,  close 
to  a  deep  ditch,  heard  the  cries  of  a  person  in  distress ; 
and  going  up  to  the  place,  he  saw  a  man  sitting  on  the 

ground,  and  his  wife  and  two  children  lying  to  all  ap- 
pearance 
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cluffms^  incaDtations,  the  power  of  good 
and  evil  spirits^  of  ghosts^  of  religious  per- 
soos^  such  dL^fakeers  and  devotees^  in  good 
and  bad  omens,  and  in  witchcraft.  Their  re- 
Terence  and  awe  for  the  minutest  and  most 
insignificant  ceremonies  of  their  religion  are 

u  4  most 

pearance  dead  befpre  him.  The  man  was  redaced  to  a 
mere  skeleton,  and  the  others,  were  iq  the  same  situation. 
The  man  had  just  sufficient  strength  to  t^U  him,  that  for 
many  days  he  had  not  tasted  food.  The  gentleman  sent 
for  his  servants,  and  had  the  starving  fiimilj  removed 
to  his  house,  where,  by  kind  treatment,  the  whole  of 
them'  soon  recovered.  A,fter  being  maintained  for  some 
time  in  the  house,  the  man,  who  had  hitherto. received 
finxl  and  clothing  for  himself  and  family,  demanded  wa- 
ges; and  the  good-natured  master  gave  him  the  same  as 
tke  other  Khidmutgars  (table  servants).  He  remained 
with  his  fiimily  in  the  house  for  a  year,  at  the  end  of 
wjiidi  he  told  his  master,  that  he  wapt^d  somethiag 

mqre  than  the  others.    As  this  wa9  risfus^,  he  left  the 

. »       •  .      .      .     ■ 

honstt  immediately,  and  took  service  with  another  gen« 
tleman,  who  gave  him  a  small  addition  to  his  wages. 
Inatanees  such  as  this  are  not  uncomm6n. 
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most  remarkable.  Tbey  all  believe^  as  has 
formerly  been  mentioned,  in  predestination 
and  nteessity, 

•  •        •  •  f 

The  climate  of  the  country,  and  the  im- 
purities to  which  they  are  daily  witnesses, 
even  in  their  religious  ceremonies,  have 
conspired  to  make  the  Bengalees  lascivious 
in  the  highest  degree.  So  little  regard  is 
paid  to  chastity  among  them,  that  the  son 
has  learnt  from  the  example  of  his  parent, 
before  he  is  fourteen  years  of  age^  to  mingle 
in  the  general  debauchery.  Concubinage  is 
general  among  them>  and  private  intrigue 
has  no  bounds.  Nor  does  the  Bengalee 
consider  marriage  a  bar  to  sudi  enjoyments. 
Respect  for  cast  has  no  influence  in  pre- 
venting this ;  and  intrigue,  even  in  inter- 
mixture of  religions,  is  not  uncommcm.  Un- 
der such  circumstances,  it  naturally  follows, 
that  the  number  of  those  who  live  by  public 
prostitution  is  very  great,  the.  public  expo- 
sure of  private  intrigues  constantly  supply- 
ing 
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iDg  this  body  with  recruits.  Bat  this  profes* 
sioD^  as  it  is  not  stigmatised  with  that  de- 
gree of  ignominy  which  is  attached  to  it  in 
Europe,  and  as  it  is  much  better  conducted, 
consequently  presents  us  with  fewer  ob- 
jects of  misery  and  desperation  ;  and  from 
the  manner  in  which  this  society  live,  asso- 
ciating together,  and  assisting  each  other  in 
poverty  and  disease,  the  evils  attending  this 
misfortune,  necessary  perhaps  in  all  coun- 
tries, are  here  comparatively  small. 

Men  of  education,  who  devote  themselves 
io  study  for  the  good  of  their  fellow-citi- 
aens,  are  now  unknown  among  the  Ben- 
galees. Literature  is  totally  neglected,  or 
those  branches  alone  are  studied,  which  in- 
sure the  immediate  gain  of  the  student. 

The  want  of  a  body  of  learned  men, 
which  almost  every  other  nation  can  boast 
of,  must  have  a  very  bad  eiiect  on  the  general 
manners  and  character ;  but  here  there  is 

Uttle 
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little  hope  of  improvemeDt.  Even  now^ 
when  education  has  become  more  common , 
only  enough  to  insure  the  learner  a  liveli- 
hood is  thought  worth  acquiring.  The 
study  of  philosophy,  of  histdry,  of  astro- 
nomy, and  other  useful  and  elegant  sciences, 
even  if  they  were  in  former  times  an  object 
of  interest  among  the  jBraA^ntn^,  could  yet 
bavcr  had  no  beneficial  influence  on  the  body 
of  the  people ;  for  they  were  entirely  con- 
cealed from  them,  by  their  self-interested 
priests.  ^^  A  little  learning/'  in  the  opinion 
of  the  BrahminSy  was,  indeed^  ^^  a  danger- 
^^  ous  thing  /'  and  he  among  the  forbidden 
classes,  that  ^^  dipped  deep,''  was  plunged 
into  hell :  Such  was  the  miserable  policy  of 
the  Brahmins. 


In  the  management  of  their  children 
among  the  lower  classes,  we  may  trace  one 
great  source  of  the  early  vicious  habits 
which  afiterwards  ripen  into  more  determi- 
ned guilt    Respect  and  awe  for  the  orders 

of 
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of  their  parents  are  not  taught  them  in  their 
childhood;  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected^ 
that  in  their  youth,  whep  respect  would 
throw  a  restraint  on  their  pleasures,  they 
will  observe  it.  While  very  young,  they 
remain  under  the  care  of  women,  bat,  as 
soon  as  they  are  able  to  run  about,  they  pass 
their  whole  day  in  the  streets  and  the  JBa^ 
zarsy  learning  and  teaching  every  kind  of 
mischief.  Any  one  listening  to  the  lan- 
guage of  Bengalee  boys,  while  at  their 
sports,  would  be  astonished  at  the  pitch 
at  which  they  soon  arrive  in  abuse  and  in- 
decency. Unless  removed  by  their  parents  to 
keep  cattle,  or  to  do  little  works  about  the 
house,  they  continue  in  the  JBaisar  until,  ar«- 
riving  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years, 
they  then  find  associates  among  the  young 
men,  who  initiate  them  in  scenes  of  de- 
bauchery, gaming  and  drunkenness.  It 
then  becomes  necessary  that  they  should 
work,  in  order  to  supply  themselves  with 
the  means  of  indulgence,  or  that  they  should 

•         • 

join 
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join  gangs  of  thieves.  Although  by  far 
the  greater  number  follow  some  profession, 
yet  we  cannot  expect  that .  the  education 
abore  mentioned  should  secure  them  from 
t^^nptation.  Thus  we  find,  that  as  recei*- 
vers,  or  otherwise  assisting  their  old  com- 
panions, they  give  additional  strength  to 
combinations  already  sufficiently  strong.* 

The 


*  In  Zittah  Kishnagur^  a  Dacoit^  who  had  received  a 
pardon  for  his  services  as  a  Goinda  (an  informer),  and 
who,  from  youth,  had  gradually  proceeded  in  a  course 
of  progressive  iniquity,  until  he  became  accustomed 
even  to  murder,  was  among  others  who  attended  me 
while  I  was  employed  some  time  in  the  interior  of 
that  district,  in  the  apprehension  and  trial  of  a  gang 
of  robbers.  As  he  no  longer  feared  punishment 
be  was  very  communicative,  and,  in  relating  his  oim 
history,  he  mentioned,  that,  at  first,  he  began  by 
pilfering  from  the  shops  of  the  Moders  (grocers)  and 
others,  to  support  a  girl  with  whom  he  had  formed 
a  criminal  connexion.    His  first  daring  act  was  that 

« 

of  committing  a  Nukubtunmf  (or  lesser  species  of 

burglary)  in  the  house  of  a  man  of  some  wealth.    He 

said, 
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The  Bengalees^  of  all  ranks^  are  of  a  liti- 
gKNis  disposition.  This  is  a  fact  so  general* 
1j  known  and  complained  of^  that  it  will 
need  no  further  comment 


They  are^  as  has  been  formerly  observejd, 

severe  and  tyrannical  to  their  women ;'  and 

from  the  state  of  subjection  in  which  these 

are  kept^  those  finer  feelings^  which^  in  all 

other  nations,  arrived  at  any  degree  of  civi*. 

lization 


said,  that  although  the  gang  of  his  young  companions 
consisted  of  ten  or  twelve,  yet  there  was  not  one  among 
them  who  had  courage  to  enter  the  hole,  after  it  had  been 
cut ;  that  they  at  last  forced  him  in,  as  he  was  the  least 
among  them ;  that  he  proceeded  with  feAr  and  trembling^ 
but  haTing  succeeded  that  time  in  getting  a  considerable 
booty,  he  received  encouragement  from  this  success,  and 
soon  became  an  adept.  This  young  man,  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  joined  in  attacking  the  house  of  Mr.  Faddy,  an 
indigo  planter  in  the  above-mentioned  ZiUah.  In  this 
attack  either  two  or  three  persons  were  murdered,' 
and  Mr.  Fadbt,  and  a  Mr.  Lidiabo,  escaped  only 
tbrodglttthe  generosity  of  the  Sirdar  (leader),  who 
was  afterwards  haneed. 
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lization  their  society  has  given  rise  to,  are 
here  unknown .  The  passion  of  love  scarce- 
ly can  be  said  to  exist.  Indeed,  the  oon« 
finement  of  women,  and  the  manner  in 
which  marriages  are  contracted,  have  always 
struck  me  as  a  most  ingenious  device  of  the 
Brahmins y  to  prevent  those  favourable  ef- 
fects of  female  society  upon  the  temper  and 
genius  of  a  people,  which  have  been  so 
strongly  exemplified  amongst  the  more  for-* 
tunate  nations  of  Europe. 

Such  restraints  have  tended  to  form  a 
character  in  the  women  of  this  country  very 
different  from  what  nature  gave  them. 
Gentleness,  modesty,  fidelity  to  their  hus- 
bands, afiection  to  their  children,  and  care 
in  their  education,  with  loye  of  domestic 
comfort  and  peace,  are  what  we  desire  and 
expect  to  find  in  women ;  and  something 
must  be  sadly  wrong,  when,  instead  of  these^^ 
we  find  them  ill-tempered,  quarrelsome,  te*^ 
gradless  of  their  reputation,  so  long  as  their 

"'    amours 
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amours  are  concealed^  shewing  their  want 
of  affection  for  their  children  by  their 
carelessness  about  their  education^  ever  li« 
Ting  amidst  domestic  quarrels  and  broils^ 
and  jealoos  of  their  hulsbands,  though  devoid 
of  affection  for  them^ 


Much  have  the  Brahmins  to  answer  for ; 
nor  has  Mahommed  been  more  favourable 
to  his  female  followers ;  but  on  the  contra-* 
Tjy  the  Mussulman  women  are  even  more 
degraded  and  oppressed. 

9 

The  fear  of  thieves  and  robbers  prevent- 
ing their  amassing  a  little  money^  and  the 
precepts  of  their  religion,  which  encourage 
needless  shew  and  expense  at  their  Poq/ah^, 
weddings,  and  other  ceremonies,  as  well  as 
th6  unrestrained  gratification  of  their  appe- 
tites, ikiay,  perhaps,  be  the  leading  causes 
Wbiteh  have  made  all  the  lower  clas- 
ses  of  the  Bengalees  spendthrifts.  They  do 
not  know  what  it  is  to  keep  money;  and 

when 
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when  the  day  of  adversity  comes,  they  are 
totally  unprovided.  Their  love  of'  sh^w  is 
excessive,  add  indulged  at  all  hazards.  To 
enjoy  one  day  of  religious  pomp  at  a  Pocffahy 
the  Bengalee  will  run  himself  into  a  debt 
which  years  cannot  pay  ;  and  if  the  Priests 
are  well  fed,  it  is  no  matter  if  his  family  be 
left  starving. 

In  their  constitutions,  though  very 
healthy,  the  lower  orders  have  but  little 
bodily  strength,  and  no  spirit  or  enei^  of 
mind.  Their  natural  disposition  is  peace- 
able. They  are  neither  quarrelsome  nor 
revengeful  When  they  do  quarrel,  the  ut- 
most pitch  to  which  they  ever  proceed,  is 
that  of  venting  their  anger  towards  each 
other  in  epithets  of  abuse^  addressed  to  the 
person  himself,  and  often  including  his 
whole  family,  particularly  the  female  branch- 
es.  They  are,  in  general,  humane,  though 
most  of  their  acts  of  kindness  are  confined 
to  their  own  cast.  The  institution  of  cast, 
however,  does  not  prevent  their  being  hos* 

pitable 
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^litable  to  travellers  and  strangers.;  but 
tbese  must  DOt  encroach  upon  their  preju* 
diceis.  If  the  stranger  is  of  the  same  cast 
with  the  host,  he  will  often  be  permitted  to 
eat  with  his  family  ;  if  not,  he  will  still  be 
fed)  though  in  a  separate  place  ;  and  it  is 
not  uncommon^  within  the  Same  codrt  or 
Compound,  as  it  is  called^  which  includes 
the  different  little  huts  of  a  Bengalee  fami- 
ly, to  see  a  room  set  apart  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  strangers.*     One  of  the  best 

doctrines 


i^i  <■ 


*  In  tbe  eoU  season  of  1809, 1  wis  riding  from  Nat* 
lore  to  Bfoorsiiedaliad ;  but  having  no  attendant  with 
ae^  and  lo9ing  my  way,  I  was  benighted  at  a  small  vil- 
lage Bear  Bhug  wangola.  i  found  all  the  people  very  ci« 
Til,  and  having  told  them  thai  I  had  lost  my  way,  they 

condubted  me  to  the  house  of  the  TTumtmhdarywhoy  with. 
Y>ut  knowing  who  I  was,  received  me  very  kindly,  gave 
me  a  good  dirtner  of  curry  and  rice,  and  Hindostanee 
bread,  and  at  night  made  ready  his  palankeen  for  me  to 
^leep  in.  In  the  morning,  as  my  horse  was  very  mueh 
lired,  he  mounted  me  upon  his  own,  and  sent  a  man  to 
fUrnw  me  the  way  to  the  next  stage,  wbere  I  had  another 
VOL.   !•  X  liorse 
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doctrines  in  tfaeir  religion  is  that  Itrbteh  ih>' 
fiists  on  the  necessity  of  ste^itt^  hospitalt^ 
ty  to  strangers.  '*  Thx>u  shklt  \i>6  tit}spitafol@ 
"  feren  to  thine  enemy ;  the  tree  ddth  ti«l 
*'  withfaotd  its  sh^de  ev^  frdih  tile  wodA- 
**  cuttet ;  \ht  taddti  dOth  Mot  Withhbld  tl^ 
"  light  even  from  th6  ctfttage  of  Ae  CW»i*- 
"  ddhJ"  As  far  as  I  hive  hid  oppottunifc 
ties  bf  dbseiring,  I  do  nCtt  thiAk  that  they 
are  cruel  tot^rtim^ls,  although  this  has  beeh 
Sieged  of  them  *    They  have  h  wondei* 

fill 

lK>r8e  stationed.  At  another  time,  shortly  after  thlb,  I 
lived  dt  the  btfase  of  a  JIfoJee  (grocer)  ftr  four  day^  md 
was  treated  with  the  greater  kindness  and  altentiMi. 
Hospitality  is  said  to  be  rather  on  the  dedine  atihe  prew 
sent  day ;  but  ^though  1  haVe  beeti  repeatedly  in  the  iifr 
terior  of  the  country,  and  have  been  in  the  habit  of  going 
about  at  a  distance  from  the  place  where  I  was  stationed, 
often  during  the  flight,  and  always  without  attendants, 
I  have  never  fotind  flie  natives  wanting  in  this  virtue, 
as  long  as  one  did  not  trespass  on  the  privilege  of  cast. 

♦  SeeMr.WAi^^sAdcOuritoftheHinadds.  llihdflM, 

hbwever,  in  this  ins ticAce,  be  fnclihed  tb'daE&r  fe*to  Vb- 

WiLBn 


\ 
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fii)  eommand  over  tbeir  temper ;  they  are 
wbtadj  ih  their  devoted  regard  £br  their  reli-i 
gioiis  leaders^  bad  as  those  are.  Their  regard 
attd  affectionate  att^nti^n  to  all  their  aged 
ami  poor  relations  is  also  a  gopd  feature  ia 
their  character* 

This  amiable  feature  of  charity  and  aflec- 
tioD  ought,  io  my  estimatiou,  to  *^  cover  a 
^^  multitude  of  sios  )"  and>  in  enumerating 
among  the  virtues  of  the  Hindoos,  those  of 
cfaarityi  temperance,  mildness,  hospitality 

X  2  and 

1^      ■■  ■        ■■>■■!    IM^        U    I  I  ■     *   ■  «il        ■  ^m   ■  ■■  ■!         I      WW  III       ^1 

Ward  ia  bis  opioion  of  tbe  native  character.  A  straiv- 
ger,  passing  through  the  streets  of  London^  a&d  seeing 
the  conduct  of  draymen  and  hackney -coachmen  to  their 
horses,  would  not  surely  be  justified  in  forming  an  opi- 
nion that  the  English  are  generally  cruel  to  anisials* 
Those  who  live  fay  the  labour  o(  catde^  become  babttua- 
(sd  to  view  their  sufferings  with  iadiffef^n^e;  but  ^ong 
Ihe  Hindoos,  their  natural  abhorrence  to  shedding  the 
hlooi  of  animals^  is  enforced  by  the  precepts  of  their  xs* 
ligion.  The  doctrine  ofthe  Metempsychosis  has  had  its 
^ftkd  in  foradi^  the  mild  and  humwe  «haraat#r  of  tto 
towards  animals^  and  even  towards  each  ether. 
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aodaflectloDi  I.  am  desirous  that  they  should 
be  set  against  the  many  vices  noticed  in 
this  Chapter.  The  character  of  the  native 
will  not  then  be  found  to  sink  so  low  in  the 
scale  of  comparison.  It  is,  indeed^  difficult 
to  reconcile  the  existence  of  so  many  con- 
trary qualities  in  a  people  ;  but  the  fact  is 
undoubted.  It  must  also  be  recollected^  that 
in  treating  of  the  causes  of  delinquency  a- 
mong  the  natives,  I  have  necessarily  been 
more  particular  in  the  enumeration  of  their 
vices,  in  which  these  causes  originate,  than 
their  virtues.  This  one  virtue  of  regard 
and  affection  to  relations,  is  what  I  have  re- 
peatedly  witnessed,  and  often  has  it  induced 
me  to  love  and  respect  the  natives  with  all 
their  faults.  "  Therefore,  a  son  begotten  by 
/^  him  shall  relinquish  his  own  property,  and 
'^^  assiduously  redeem  his  father  from  debt, 
^^  lest  he  fall  into  a  region  of  torments.*'^ 

Such 

*  ■  I      II  ■,  J.I  ■  ■■»-      I      ,1      .,  I.I ,  ■  II      ■ 

*    *  ^  The  ample  support  (says  Menu)  of  tkoae  who  are 
entitled  to  maintenance,  is  rewarded  with  bliss  itrhea- 

yen; 
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Sach  maxims  as  these,  inculcating  the 
duties  of  sons  supporting  their  father s^  and 
of  anion  among  the  members  of  the  same 
family^  have  had  an  excellent  effect ;  and 
it  is  the  acknowledged  duty,  as  it  is  the 
constant  practice,  of  every  Hindoo  (who  is 
sufficiently  fortunate  to  obtain  by  his  ex* 
irtions  a  means  of  livelihood)  to  maintain 
bis  nieedy  relations,  ^ntil  they  can  other* 
wise  provide  for  themselves.  In  the  houses 
of  both  the  rich  and  poor,  this  is  very  re-- 
markable  :  and  we  must  be  struck  with  the 
&ct,  that,  excepting  objects  of  incurable 
disease,  the  number  of  be^jog  poor  iQ  this 
Qountry  is  wondfsrfuUy  smal]. 


In  thar  food,  the  natives  are  generally 
sparing  and  temperate ;  they  are  cleanly  in 

x3  their 


Ten ;  but  hell  is  the  portion  of  that  man  whose  &mily  is 
afflicted  with  pain  by  his  neglect ;  therefore  let  him 
maintiin  his  fiunily  with  the  utmost  care." 
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their  personal  habits,  though  slovenly  to  a 
Stgret  in  the  interaal  managetnent  of  tlieir 
houses. 

Evfen  the  worst  of  them  have  certainly 
some  indefinable  ideas  of  honour  5  and 
though  they  have  very  little  regard  to 
inrinciple,  in  general,  and  will  aiistead  and 
defraud  us  in  money  transafctioos,  and,  in- 
deed^  in  many  other  situations,  yet  it  is 
extraordinary,  that  when  received  into  our 
bonses,  and  haTing  the  various  articles, 
#li!ether  of  money,  jewels  tor  plate,  ontee 
iriade  over  to  them  in  ehai^,  there  is  no 
country,  I  believe,  in  the  world,  where  fewer 
instances  of  dishonesty  are  to  be  found.  I 
haTO  MiaMU,  howeveur,  to  think^  that  ^liis 
quality  is  decaying.  To  find  out  thfe  canaes 
of  tliis,  and  to  preveiM  their  further  eSkcts, 
would  be  a  difficult,  though  most  important 
task.     I  am  well  convinced^  that  the  na« 

tives  have  no  gratitude ;  and  if  their  ho-^ 

Hetty 


n^jr  tq»k  ita  origiq  in  theif  ftar  of  the 
Snropean  charagter,  at  that  period  when 
th»  rapidity  of  our  (conquests  had  rendered 
ereo  Pur  name  terrible,  tbei^  is  no  doubt^ 
Ihai  this  fear  must  gradually  docce^se^  by 
a  moce  close  iotercourse  with  different  ranks 
of  Europeans^  in  that  comparatively  im» 
proved  state  of  internal  peace  which  the 
country  at  present  enjoys.  It  is  sad  to 
think,  that  so  good  a  cause  should  have  so 
bad  an  eflect. 


I  have  enlarged  the  more  on  the  subject 
of  the  native  character  among  the  Benga- 
lees, because  on  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
it  alone  can  any  system  of  police,  or  for 
the  administration  of  justice,  civil  or  cri- 
minal, be  founded,  which  shall  be  attended 
with  success ;  because  it  is  to  our  ignorance 
of  this  character,  that  I  ascribe  the  desire 
that  has  always  existed,  of  introducing  a 
system  purely  English,  where  such  a  system 

X  4  never 
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never  can  have  effect  or  energy,  esoepli 
under  modifications  which  will  make  allows 
aqce  for  habits  and  prejadices  that  can 
hend  to  no  law  which  is  not  of  a  divine 
origin,  for  on  what  the  natives  believe  to 
be  divine  laws  are  these  habits  and  prejiH 
dices  founded. 


CHAP.  IV. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


SECOND  CAUSE  OF  DELINaUENCT,  VIZ.  POVERTY 
0¥  THE  LOWER  ORDERS,  FROM  THE  OPPRES- 
MCm  OF  THE  ZEMIJfDAliT  SYSTEM,  AND  MORE 
PARTICULARLY  FROM  THE*  SUB-DIVISIOK  OF 
LANDED  PROPERTY  UNDER  THE  IJAUABAS^  XOT- 
rmJU>AUa  AND  jyUB^JTOTJrmADMtSU 

CxitBAT  poverty  among  the  lower  orders  ia 
every  country  has  an  immediate  effect  in 
multiplying  the  number  of  petty  thieves ;  and 
wherethe  bounds  of  the  moral  principle  have 
been  once  overstepped,  however  trivial  the 
first  offence,  the  progress  is  easy  from  petty 
theft  to  the  greater  crimes  of  burglary  and 
robbery.  The  character  once  gone,  there 
h  not  return  to  a  virtuous  course  of  life. 

"  FaciUs 
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'^  Facilis  descensus  Avertdy  sed  revocorc 
"  gradum^ — hie  optis,  hie  labor.'* 

Poverty^  or  according  to  the  definition 
of  writers  on  police^  indigenee,  may  thus  be 
said  to  be  the  nuree  of  aleiost  all  crimes. 
To  find  out  the  causes  of  poverty,  and  to 
attempt  their  removal^  must^  therefore,  I19 
the  chief  objeqt  of  a  g<v>4  polip^  i  f^P»  in 
erery  case,  the  prevention  of  (^riOMS  H  Jbet* 

One  great  oaoM  -of  ^tisqueney  in  Ben- 
gal may,  I  think,  be  traced  to  the  unequal 
divi$ktfi  of  w<ealtb  among  the  hjigher  aiMl 
middle  ^laases,  exoLudiog  by  f^  the  greater 
part  of  tUe  eofEpiunity^^rrrthe  peasattts  and 
yianufaeturers ;  and  iihis  unequal  dinsioa 
appears  to  me  to  he  chiefly  caused  bj  ih^ 
complete  c^nge  whick  pur  GoneriMnent 
bas  mfiiie  w  the  o^nditiQB  lOf  the  By^^ts  or 
gtctual  cultivators  nf  >tfae  fioil ;  I  tnean,  hj 
jkfaroving  tibe  landeil  {ireperty  intailM  hands 

of 
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of  the  2iemindan.  This  change  was^  io« 
deed^  made  with  the  best  intentidn,  that  of 
improving  the   condition   of   the   natives, 

irhile  it  secured  to  our  Government  a  fixed 

« 

revenue  in  perpetuity,  without  loading  it 
with  the  expence  and  trouble  attending  the 
cdlection  of  such  revenue.  It  was,  indeed, 
an  arrangement  of  political  convenience ;  but 
there  is  not  a  doubt,  but  those  who  made  it 
entertained  a  belief  that  it  would  greatly 
improve  the  condidoo  of  the  peasants. 


In  conducting  the  afiairs  of  India,  and  io 
our  different  arrangements  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  its  inhabitants,  if 
we  think  as  Europeans,  and  apply  Euro- 
pean principles,  we  shall  inevitably  err. 
lliere  is  not  onlv  a  wide  difference  in  the 
ancieBt  form  of  government  and  the  land- 
tenures  of  the  two  countries ;  but  in  the 
i^araoter  and  disposition,  the  religion  and 
mnmiers  of  the  inhahitants  of  each ;  and  it 
M  vain  to  expect,  that  the  a[^licatioii  oif  ih% 

same 
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same  principles  is  to  be  attended  with  the 
same  effects  in  Bengal  as  in  Europe. 

The  generous  and  open  disposition  of  an 
Englishman^  inclines  him  to  ascribe  to 
others  the  same  worthy  motives  of  conduct 
by  which  he  feels  himself  influenced ;  and 
that  distinguished  Statesman^  who  made  the 
arrangement  of  the  perpetual  settlement^ 
expected^  as  a  natural  consequence  of  that 
settlement,  which  divided  the  country  into 
large  estates,  and  gave  the  Zemindars  a  per- 
petual interest  in  them,  that  they  would 
study  the  improvement  of  their  lands^  and 
depend  on  this  for  the  acquisition  of  riches, 
though  at  a  distant  period.  This  notion 
was  purely  European.  The  disposition  of 
the  Bengalee  is  rapacious  to  a  degree  that 
can  hardly  be  conceived,  and  the  Zemindars 
have,  with  one  consent,  adopted  the  easier 
method  of  acquiring  wealth,  by  subdividing 
their  lands,  and  letting  them  out  ip  farms, 
at  short  leases,  to  the  highest  bidder.    It 

is 
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is  evident^  that  by  this  system^  the  grand 
spring  of  all  agricultural  improveinent  is 
removed^  viz.  the  enjoj^ment,  on  the  part 
of  the  cultivator,  of  a  life- interest,  or  at 
least  an  interest  of  a  long  continuance,  in 
the  land.  The  Farmer  who  thus  has  noir 
bat  a  few  years  interest  in  his  farm,  studies 
to  make  the  most  of  it,  and,  copying  his  su- 
perior the  Zemindar^  lets  out  his  farm  in 
small  portions  to  under-farmers,  at  an  ad- 
vanced Texxt.  Successive  sub-divisions,  to 
an  unlimited  eid;€^nt,  thus  enhance  the  rent 
of  the  land,  and  it  at  length  falls  on  the  ac^ 
tual  cultivator,  with  a  weight  which  for  ever 
crushes  all  hopes  of  gain.  The  lands  are 
pushed  to  the  utmost ;  the  crops  are  seized 
by  one  or  other  of  these  rack-renting  har- 
pies ;  the  peasant  lives  for  a  while  on  the 
iDoney  of  a  Mahajun  (or  money  lender),  and 
when,    at  length,    he  is    pressed  on    ail 

•fl 

sides,  he  takes  ,  advances  from  different 
indigo  and  silk  factories,  which  he  well 
knows  he  can  never  pay ;  he  is  now  hia.- 
rassed  by  his  landlord,  by  his  Mahajun^  by 

the 
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money  or  produce,  payable  to  the  soYCreigii  5 
That  the  sovereign  in  most  cases  collected 
this  rent  by  meanis  of  inter bfiediate  agenfy 
or  collectors,  which  collectors,  from  their  si- 
tuation, were  possessed  of  very  great  influ- 
ence over  the  Byots  :  That  an  allowance  6i 
land  was  made  them  by  way  of  salary  ;  and 
that  besides  this  allowance,  the  extent  of 
which  they    increased    by    unwarrantable 
means,  they  were  often  Farmers  of  the  whole 
revenue  collected  from  the  district  under 
their  charge,  stipulating  with  government 
for  a  certain  sum  only,  but(owing  to  the  laX" 
ity  of  government)  often  collecting  from  the 
jRyots  whatever  they  chose :  That  their  offi* 
ces  were  generally,  though  not  necesisarily^ 
hereditary^  and  that,  possessing  this  influ-^ 
ence,  they  had  assumed  the  rights  of  |>ra- 
prietors  ;  they  were,  however,  mere  servants 
of  the  prince,  who  could^Tte,  imprison^  or 
at  any  time  dismiss  them  from  their  offices : 
That  to  cobstitute  these  offices,   a  sunnui 
or  commission  w«s  always  necessary :  That 

BO 
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60  fisur  from  being  similar  to  the  great  landed 
proprietors  of  Europcy  the  Ryots  or  pea«* 
sants  of  the  seTeral  estates  or  districts  under 
thdlr  charge^  ha^e  always  possessed^  and  to 
this  day,  in  many  places,  exercise,  the  right 
of  disposing  of  the  lands  by  sale,  gift,  mort- 
gage^  &c.  without  even  a  reference  to  thesci 
Zemindars, — a  right  which  few  landed 
proprietors  in  Europe  would  be  willing  to 
acknowledge  in  their  tenants. 

To  this  account  of  the  state  of  landed 
property  there  were  indeed  exceptions ;  the 
prince  having  the  power  of  giving  land  as  a 
lalook  or  separate  estate,  and  rent-free,  un- 
der the  various  denominations  of  JLahrdje, 
Jagheer,  Birt,  BirmoQter,  Aynmhy  Mudud^ 
mash,  AUumgah,  SfC.  These  were  presents 
of  land  to  individuals,  either  for  services  re- 
ceived, for  religious  purposes,  or  as  the 
prince's  will  or  caprice  might  dictate ;  and 
such  power  on  the  part  of  the  prince  ap- 
pears to  me  a  sufficient  proof  that  he  was 

vol..  I.  Y  ^  the 
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the  fir^t  and  absolute  proprietor   of   the 
soil. 

* 

To  those  who  are  iaterested  in  this  sub- 
jebt,  I  recomnieDd  the  perusal  of  the  fc^ow- 
ing  books  :  Cdonel  Paton's  work^  entitled 
^^  Principles  of  .  Asiatic  Monarchy/'  but 
whioh.might  hfi  mope  properly  called  a  Trea- 
tise on  the  I^itd-tenures  of  the  £ast.  Mn 
James  Grant's  Treatise  on  the  saxne  sab- 
ject.  Mr.  Law's  book,  entitled,  "  A  Sketch 
**  of  some  Arrangements  in  Bengal,"  pub- 
lished lA  1792.  Mr.  Coi.bbkooke's  "  Rcr 
<<  marks  on  the  H\isbandry  of  Bengal/' 
Mr.  E.  .Coj^EBROoKJs's  "  Supplemenfarj 
"  Volume  to  the  Digestof  the  Regulations;'-' 
and  Mr.  Habrington's  "  Analysis."  ♦ 

It 

I  ■III  I  ■  litiMMiifc  11 ■■■■■Pill  ,^         iii>a  ■ 

*  Since  writing  this  chapter,  I  have  received  nuch  in- 
teresting information  on  this  subject  from  the  perusal  of 
the  6th  chapter  of  Colonel  Wilks's  History  of  the  South 
of  India,  aud  from  the  Fifth  Report  of  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Conmions ;  which  Report  I  strongly 

reoommend 
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It  would  be  very  tedious^  and  perhaps  at- 
tended with  little  advantage^  to  give  an  ab- 
stract of  the  arguments  used  by  these  gen- 
tlemen. I  shall  rather  devote  a  short  space 
to  the  enumerating  those  various  changes 
which  took  place  previous  to  this  our  last 
arrangement,  by  which  we  gave  the  country 
to  (he  Zemindars. 


s.  *    • 


-    71 

The  former  state  pf  the  country,  as  well 
a3  its  present  condition,  ought  both  to  be 
known  to  the  Judge  apd  Magistrate,  who 

seeks  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  peo- 

4, 

pie.  Indeed,  he  cannot  make  hia  reading 
and  researches  too  general  on  these  subjects, 
as  many  arrangements  in  police  are  intim^ite- 

•  •  • 

)y  connected  with  the  land-tenures,  the  re- 

Y  2  venue« 


<■••-• 


rBC<>mniend  to  the  perusal  of  all  those  who  are  interest- 
ed in  th^  affairs  of  India,  as  containing  a  most  enlight- 
ened, impartial,  and:candid  statement,  deficient  only, 
as  every  ESutopean  production  must  be,  in  a  knowledge 
of  minute  circumstances. 
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venue,  and  the  commercial  concerns  of  the 
country.* 

After  noticing  these  changes,  I  shall  state 
from  my  own  observation,  the  efiects  which 
have  already  followed  the  new  system.  If  the 
reader  of  Colonel  Paton's  work  is  not  suffi- 
ciently satisfied  with  his  arguments,  he  may 
find  some  new  matter  in  support  of  his  con- 
clusions, in  the  former  stdte  of  things,  and 
the  arrangements  of  Government  here  de- 
scribed. For  a  more  full  detail,  he  is  refer- 
red to  Mr.  Colebbookb's  ^^  Digesf 

In  August  17^9,  a  covenanted  servant  of 
the  Company  was  appointed  to  each  dis- 
trict/ 

*  To  the  Revenae  Servant  this  abstract  of  airaog^ 
ments  will  possess  manifest  utility ;— they  will  BSard 
an  admirable  code  of  instmctions  in  his  dutj,  and  sup- 
ply  him  with  an  extensive  range  of  snbjeets  for  reseerck 
when  his  leisure  will  permit  of  such  pursuits. 
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trict^  and  styled  a  Supervisor.  These  su- 
pervisors were  ordered  to  attend  to  the  fol- 
kming  particular  heads  of  information. 

1^,  A  summary  history  of  the  district. 

2d,  The  state^  produce>  and  capacity  of 
the  lands. 

3dy  The  amount  of  the  revenue  of  the 
cesses^  or  arbitrary  taxes^  and  all  de- 
mands made  by  Government,  the 
Zemindar  or  Collector^  on  the  jpea- 
sant,  with  the  manner  of  collection 
and  gradual  rise  of  each  impost. 

4ihy  The  regulation  of  commerce. 

Sth,  The  administration  of  justice. 

Ut,  ^^  A  summary  history  of  the  district  or 
^^province.":^ — ^Here  they  were  ordered  to  at- 
tend to  its  former  and  present  constitution. 
An  account  of  its  possessors  and  rulers; 
revolutions  in  their  families ;  their  particu- 
lar rights,  customs,  and  privileges. 

Y  3  2d,  The 
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Qd^  ^^  The  state,  produce/aiid  capacity  of 
^^  the  laKi(l&''*~Under  this. head  they  were 
ordered  to  attend  to  the  following  objects ; 

The  procuring  a  complete,  husfobood  or 
rent-roll^  with  original  nieascirmients,  boun- 
daries and  divisions.  The  changes  which 
chancey  £ivour,  or  oppression,  may  have 
produced. .  ,The  Zemindars,  it  was  declared, 
had  .taken  and  possessed  many  tracts  of 
land  rent«dree>  on  various  pretences,  and  for 
▼afioi;^  purposes.*  The  aJl>uses  in  the  be- 
stowal and  sale  of  taiookn  were  remarked  as 
notorious.  Charitable  and  religious  dona- 
tions of  land,,  which  successive  princes  had 
made,  it  was  remarked,  formed  a  consider- 
able part  of  each  district*  The  supervisors 
were  to  examine  the  tierms  Qtjagheer9  and 
talooks,  the  gifts  of  the  reigning  power,  and 

;  to 

*  From  whom,  it  may  be  asked,  had  they  obtained 
this  land,  if  it  was  already  their  own  right  as  landed 
proprietors  ?    ^ 
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to  gtre  dn  account  of  the  land  coltiyatedby 
cMtract/caUed  Kkamcut/y  the  ryoitee  }and> 
dir  tliat  <iultivated  by  the  peasants,  on  the 
spot ;  add  the  khas  land,  which  was  under 
the  ioimediate  eye  of  GoFernment,^       .... 

-  3d,  Under  the  head  of  ^^  Accounts  of  the 
*'  Rfe^nues,  Cessfes,  Arbitrary  Tssdc«s,*^  &c. 
they  were  required  to  attend  to  the  taxea 
imposed  by  the  Talookdars,  which  are  here 
described  as  serious  grievances.  The  vari- 
ous unjust  demands  made  by  collectors  un- 

y4  .    '.    .  der 


*  At  this  time,  tben^  the  land  seems  to.  have  divided 
itself  into  Talooksy  the  gift  of  Goyernmentj  cHarity 
laod^,  the  giftof  GovernmeDt ;  Jaghters^  the  gift  ofGo- 
Yernment;  Khas  lands,  or  those  under  the  immediate  ma- 
nagement of  Government ;  Khama  lands,  cultivated  by 
contract  with  Government ;  'RyoUry  lands,  paying  rent 
Xo  GoverttmeAt,  and  cultivated  by  the  occupying  pea- 
i^nts ;  and  that  portion  whkh  the  Zemindars  bad  appro- 
priated  to  tfaemselves,  on  various  pretences, .  and  for  va- 
rious purposes;  At  this  time,  certainly,  we  do  not  hear 
of  their  pretending  to  be  tfie  great  landed  proprietors. 
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der  the  denominatioD  of  Aumils  or  Zemin* 
iarsy  and  by  their  petty  officers^  withoat  co- 
lour or  licence  from  Govemment  They 
were  to  check  the  abuses  in  the  conduct  of 
Darogas,  Cutwtzls,  and  Paicks,  They  were 
to  fix  the  amount  of  what  the  Zemindar  re- 
ceived from  the  Syoty  as  his  income  or  emo- 
lumrait;  and  in  this  the  Zemindars  were 
said  to  exceed  all  bawnds  of  moderaiian^ 
and  to  take  advantage  of  the  insufficien/cy^ 
of  the  restrictions  upon  their  conducts* 

They  were  finally  to  assure  the  Byotsy 
that  they^would  stand  between  them  and  the 
hand  of  oppression ;  that  they  would  redress 
their  wrongs ;  that  the  calamities  they  had 
sufiered  had  proceeded  from  an  interme^ 

diate 

*  Such  obeervations  could  scarcely  be  made  regard* 
ing  the  management  of  their  own  estates  by  the  great 
landed  proprietors,  although  they  convey  a  most  just 
description  of  the  CoUedort  or  Zemindars^ 
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fdiaie  cause ;  andthat^  after  paying  the  legal 
dues  of  Crovemmentj  they  might  rest  secure 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  remainder.^ 


Here  was  a  solemn  promise  made  on  the 
part  of  Gt)vernmeDt,  that  they  would  pro- 
tect the  Hyots  against  the  oppression  of  the 
Zemindars^  How  far  this  promise  has  been 
fulfilled^  the  present  state  of  the  country ^ 
and  the  condition  of  the  peasants^  fully 
shew ;  and  when  we  are  told  that  Govern- 
ment have  pledged  their  word^  and  that  no 
infringement  of  the  new  system  can  now 
take  place^  it  may  be  asked^  whether  there 
did  not  exist  a  previous  promise  and  pledge^ 
in  the  redeeming  of  which  our  honour,  as  a 
nation,  is  most  materially  involved  ? 

Athy  Under 


*  What,  it  may  be  asked,  was  this  intermediate  cause, 
and  who  were  the  oppressors  of  the  Ryois,  unless  they 
were  the  Zemindars^  whose  rapacity  has  already  been 
described? 
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4M/ Under  the  head  ^' Regulations  of 
♦*  Coftittierce/*  they  were  ordered  to  attend 
to  the  abuses  practised  by  public  and  pri- 
vate agents^  also  to  the  knavery  of  the  Py- 
kars  and  />t^/a&  (brokers^)  who  preclude  the 
access  of  the  Ryots  and  manufacturers  to  our 
tribunals  :  To  the  increase  and  decrease  of 
manufactures^  and  the  price  and  quality  of 
the.goods^  as  well  as  the  taxes  and  other  re- 
straints :  To  the  difierent  channels  through 
which  the  various  manufactures  have  been 
diffused :  To  the  proportions  sold  to  the  Eng- 
lish^ French  and  Dutch^  as  well  as  other  fo- 
reign and  native  merchants :  To  the  rise 
and  fall  in  the  demand  on  each  article. 


They  were  required  to  abolish  the  imposi- 
tions of  GomashtaSy  Pykars^  Dulals^  and  the 
wiiole  chain  of  agents^  between  the  loom  of 
the  manufacturer^  and  the  ultimate  market 
of  the  merchant  or  exporter  j  so  that  clan- 
destine agreements  might  no  longer  ex- 
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ist,  ^^  tQ  the  utter  destruction  ofthepaoren^ 
classes.  ^' 


hthy  Under  the  head^  ^^  AdministratioD  of 
"  Justice/'  they  where  to  direct  their  atten- 
tion to  the  effects  which  the  original  cus- 
toms^ and  degenerate  manners  of  the  Mus- 
suhnans  had  produced,  in  confounding  the 
principles  of  right  and  wrong.  The  admi* 
nistration  of  justice  had  become  a  source  of 
mere  revenue  to  Government^  and  gain  to 
the  individuals  employed  in  it.  AU  cjrimes 
had  their  fixed  prices  of  absolution,  and 
even  murder  was  punished  by  a  fine.  Th« 
supervisors  where  ordered  to  enforce  justice, 
and  not  to  allow  of  fines :  To  recommend 
arbitration  in  cases  of  disputed  property. 
Under  the  native  governments,  few  if  any 
records  or  regisrters  where  to  be  found  of 
causes  dedded.  It  w^  thus  di$cult  to  im* 
peach  the  decision  of  a  judge  ait  any  after 
period.  They  were,  therefore,  ordered  to 
keep  records  of  all  trials  and  causes,  and  to 

transmit 
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transmit  one  copy  to  Groverament^  by  which 
all  sentences  in  capital  cases  were  to  be  con- 
firmed. 

These  were  the  objects  of  inquiry  pointed 
out  to  the  supervisors^  and  instructions  were 
at  the  same  time  given  them,  regarding  the 
method  of  conducting  their  inquiries.  These 
instructions  correspond  with  the  separate 
heads  above  mentioned ;  and  as  they  are  in* 
terestingto  the  judicial,  and  most  useful  to 
the  revenue  servant,  I  shall  give  a  short  ab- 
stract of  them,  referring  the  reader  for  a 
fuller  account  to  the  able  Minute  ef  Mr. 
Vebelst,  recorded  in  Mr  Colebrooks'^ 
Digest. 

History  of  the  Province. 

Tbey  were  ordered  to  go  no  farther  hack 
than  the  reign  of  Shujah  Khan,  as  no  alte- 
rations had  then  taken  place  in  the  hoonda- 
ries  and  divisions  of  the  provinces.  Where 
the  records  in  the  public  cutcherries  at  offi- 
ces 
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ces  were  found  faulty,  mutilated,  or  altoge- 
ther deficient,  they  were  to  refer  to*  the  best 
living  authorities,  taking  care  to  avoid  draw- 
ing information  from  interested  persons,  or 
those'  whose  opinions  might  be  tinctured 
with  the  prejudices  of  education,  habit  or 
superstition. 


The  State,  Produce,  and  Capacity  of 

the  Lands. 


Here  in  forming  the  htistobood  or  rent- 
roll,  they  were  ordered  to  make  use  of  the 
rent-rolls  of  the  Zemindars  or  Collectors 
only  as  aflbrding  an  access  to  further  infor- 
mation. These  records  were  declared  to  be 
falsie,  and  made  to  deceive  Government  re- 
garding the  collections.  They  were  to  use 
them  as  a  light,  by  which  to  discover  the  de- 
gree of  oppression  which  the  multiplication 
of  Collectors  bad  brought  upon  the  Ryots. 

They 
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They  were  next  to .  proceed  to  an  actual 
survey  and  investigation  upon  the  spot,  of 
the  quantity  of  land,  and  the  rent*  paid. 
For  this  purpose  they  were  to  dewamd  from 
the  Zemindars  or  head  Coll4ciors  the  husio' 
bood  of  the  whole,  also  from,  each  of  tbit 
smaller  cutcherries  of  the  under  Collector*, 
however  insignificant,  a  kustoboody  and  the 
pottahsoT  leases  delivered  to  each  7?yof, con- 
taining the  amount  of  land  given  to  each, 
and  the  rent  paid.  By  comparing  these 
smaller  divisions  with  the  general  kusioboods 
of  the  Zemindars  or  Collectors,  they  were  to 
find  out  -their  deceptions,  and  ascertain  the 
i-eal  state  of  the  country  amd  its  reventies. 
They  were  also  to  cause  a  measurement'  to 
be  made  wherever  the  accounts  were  iSup- 
posed  to  be  fallacious ;  "  that  no  coUusibn, 
«  onthe^rtoftheZtfmtn<fciworCo««:^ar*, 

«  might  retard  or  counteract  these  imporf- 
«  ant  inquiries,  and  they  were  to  hold  out 
«  to  them  the  fear  of  loising  their  Zemn- 

"  darees  or  employments/' 

They 
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They  were  then  to  bring  home  the.  mat- 
ta*  to  the  Zemindars*  By  comparing  thehw^ 
ioboqds  givea  in  by  the  ZemiH$h9rs^  at  three 
liiflferent  periods,  viz.  the  reign .  of.  Shi^ab 
Khan^  Alia  Verdi  Khan^  and  the  presei^l 
time  (1769^9  with  those  obtained  from  the 
smaller  districts  or  divisions,,  the  quaptity 
of  the  land  which  the  Zemindars  had  «9Urpr 
ed  from  Gorerjimeni  would  be  steo.  The 
fraudulent  practices,  of  the  under.  Zemindfirs, 
or  Collectors^  were  also  io  be  pscpdsed^  by  :A 
comparison  of  their '  hustobo^ds  with  th^ 
poUahs  or  leases  of  the  JSycrf^y  and  with  tiiQ 
results  of  actual  measurement.  All  lands 
found  to  have  been  thus.illicitly.dispaember- 
ed  were  to  be  immediately  resumed^  and 

annexed  to  ittiose  of  Giovtrpitient.  ; 

•    ■ 

Besides  lands  thus,  usurped^  notice  is  also 
taken  of  the  lands  allowed  to  the  %pmndar 
Ttntrfywp  as  possessions  to  sqpplyhjus  family 
with  the  necessatibs  of  lifj^,  upder  the  dif- 
ferent dfenon^iiMHdofi^  of  Nfe%Jote^  ^anfcar^ 
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SfC.  and  it  was  stated^  that  there  was  Jttst 
cause  for  the  belief^  that  tliey  had  made  use 
of  their  power  as  a  cover  for  the  appropria-' 
tion  to  themselves  of  the  lands  of  Govern-* 
ment. 


They  were  to  redress  the  abuses  practised 
by  the  Zemindars,  in  collecting  provisions 
for  their  families  and  dependants^  (termed 
seedee)  ;  in  imposing  taxes  on  the  GhmUs 
and  markets^  in  demanding  gratuitous  la- 
bour from  the  peasants^  and  in  levying  an 
arbitrary  discount  on  rupees^  called  Batta. 

They  were  to  call  on  all  persons^  to  deli- 
ver in^  on  pain  of  forfeiture^  correct  state- 
ments of  the  lands  possessed  by  them  as 
jagheers^  tahoksy  or  religious  donations. 
These,  except  in  cases  where  they  were  con- 
firmed by  the  Nabob,  were  to  be  fwfeited 
to  €rovemment.  The  frequent  grant  of  to- 
looks y  it  was  stated,  had  been  injurious  to 
the  country,  hy  tonftning  the  population  io 

tbos« 
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those  small  favoured  spots  where  the  pea* 
sants  were  more  lightly  taxed  than  their 
neighbours)  and  every  encouragement  held 
out  to  entice  them  to  cultivate  these  lands 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  rest  of  the  country. 
The  supervisors  were,  therefore,  ordered  to 
detect  all  flaws  or  impositions  in  the  talook^ 
daryBXkd  other  sunnudsy  and  to  report  them. 

« 

They  were  to  appoint  a  day  for  th^  regktry 
of  all  rnnnuds  or  grants,  and  to  distinguish 
vfheve  jagheers  had  been  granted  for  the  pe- 
riod of  the  occupant's  life,  and  where  they 
were  to  be  hereditary.     They  were  to  in- 
vestigate the  causes  whichr  led  to  the  multi- 
plication of  the  khas  lands,  or  those  lands 
which,  from  the  mismanagement  of  the  far- 
mers,  had  reverted  to  Government,  and 
were  managed  by  it.     Public  notice  was  to 
be  given,  that  the  Government  was  ready  to 
let  those  lands  out  in  farms,  for  two,  three, 
four  or  five  years,  at  a  gradually  mcreasmg 
rent.    After  five  years,  they  were  to  pay 
the  same  rent  as  the  other  lands. 

vol.  I.  •       z  .  The 
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The  comar  lands  were  generally  cultiTa* 
ted  by  occasional  and  temporary  contracti 
between  the  Zemindar  and  the  Ryots.  The 
tenor  of  the  agreement  was  commonly  one- 
half  for  the  Zemindar^  the  other  for  the  %- 
ot ;  but  the  Zemindar  had  been  guilty  of 
great  oppression  to  the  Ryoty  and  fraud  to 
Government  in  taking  more  than  his  share, 
and  concealing  these  gains^  as  weU  as  the 

« 

just  proportion  due  to  Goyernment.  They 
were  to  encourage  the  poor  and  idle  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  great  towns  and  vil- 
lages^ to  resort  to  the  comar  lands^  aad 
convert  them  into  ryotty. 

Regarding  the  ryotty  lands  ^or  those  in 

regular  cultivation  by  the  peasants  on  Pc>^ 

tahs  or  leases,)  they  were  to  make  small 

trials  of  the  actual  produce  of  particalar 

parts,  and  then  form  an  opinion  of  the  ca* 

pability  of  the  whde.     This  might  be  ftf* 

ther  checked  by  a  eomparison  with  the  pw* 

duet 
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dace  of  the  eomar,  falookdafy,  jaffheef\ 
and  ok|ier  lands. 

It  was  the  interest  of  the  Zemindars  y^hen 
any  tract  of  land  had  been  reported  waste^ 
never  again  to  let  it  appear  in  the  books  of 
Government,  but  when  brought  into  culti-^ 
Tatioo,  to  appropriate  it  to  their  own  use. 
AU.9Cicb  lands  were  to  be  resumed. 

They  were  to  attend,  then,  to  the  arbitra- 
ry taxes  or  cesses  imposed  by  the  Zemindars 
and  under^coUectorsr  The  pretexts  and  ar- 
tifices made  use  of  by  the  Zemindars  wete 
said  to  be  innumerable.  If  a  marriage  took 
place,  the  peas^it  was  taxed.  If  a  child 
was  born,  an  honour  conferred,  a  luxury  in* 
dulged  in,  or  a  fault  committed,  he  must 
pay  for  it  to  the  Zemindar.  They  were  to 
obtain,  information  on  thb  head  from  tbe 
Syoti^  and  to  get  an;  account  of  the  mimber, 
|Miy,aiid  distnbtttion4)f  thei>a9*^a0^1^<u?^ 
ami  Qftwah^  mho  were  weU^knoim  Uf  exact 

z  2  provisions 
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proTisioDs  and  money  from  the  Byofs  under 
various  pretences.  These  were  to  be  put  on 
au  established  allowance,  wherever  it  could 
be  done,  instead  of  granting  them  land, 
which  conferred  power,  and  which  was 
abused. 


They  were  to  make  out  a  list  of  Ghauts 
and  markets,  with  the  various  taxes,  legal 
and  illegal,  which  were  levied  on  the  pea- 
sants and  dealers.  They  were  to  ascertain 
the  extent,  value,  and  quality  of  the  exports 
and  imports  of  the  Ghauts  and  markets 
bounding  the  province,  and  by  this  means 
to  ascertain  what  commodities  each  province 
could  spare  to  its  neighbours,  or  to  general 
commerce. 


Having  collected  these  materials,  they 
were  then  to  form  a  complete  hustobood  or 
rent-roll,  and  to  give  a  detailed  statement 
of  the  divisions,  boundary,  extent,  produce, 
quality,  and  #ent  of  all  lands  in  the  pro- 
vince. 
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viDce,  of  the  cesses  or  taxes^  the  price  of 
xxMQmodities,  of  labour^  &c. 

Regulations  of  Commerce. 

They  were,  by  inquiries  on  the  spot,  con- 
ducted in  a  secret  manner,  and  by  means  of 
disinterested  persons,  to  ascertain,  first,  the 
prices  agreed  on  by  the  manufacturers  with 
the  intermediate  brokers,  called  Dulals^  Pt/" 
kar^^  Sec.  and,  secondly.  The  real  market- 
price,  or  price  of  sale.  By  this  means, 
the  enhancement  on  the  price  of  articles, 
caused  by  the  fraudulent  practices  of  these 
agents,  would  be  ascertained.  They  were, 
on  all  occasions,  to  encourage  the  resort  of 
the  manufacturers,  or  their  relations^  .  to 
the  markets,  and  the  disposal  of  their  goods 
without  the  intervention  of  agents.* 

z  3  Besides. 


*  In  India,  the  first  sale  of  articles  generally  takes 
place  at  the  hauls  or  fairs,  which  are  c«minonly  held  a 

short 
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Besides  the  per  centage  here  noticed,  they 
were  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  sup- 
pression of  the  practice  among  the  agents, 
of  lending  out  money  in  advance,  and  then 

demanding, 
_.ji)ii    ii.ii  'I        I  ]  -■ — ' — •'- — • "" -  — — — — ^^— ^— -— ■^■— ^"— -—— *^— ^— ^^— 

^ort  distance  from  the  village  of  the  manufactciret.  No 
l^reat  loss  of  time  could  therefore  be  occasioned  by  their 
repairing  in  person  (as  here  suggested)  to  the  markets. 
The  existence  of  intermediate  agency  is  the  bane  of  In- 
dian trade.  It  Is  universal,  extending  its  influence  not 
only  over  the  public  roarketi*,  but  over  the  retail  trade, 
and  the  purchases  madeJn  private  &milies';  the  penmi 
who  pays  your  servants,  and,  even  where  you  p^y  ikem 
yourself,  the  man  most  in  your  favour,  receives  a  small 
portion  from  the  wages  of  each.  If  a  Sircar  is  kept  in 
the  house,  he  has  his  fees  from  the  tradesmen  who  fiir- 
nish  the  necessary  articles  of  food,  apparel,  &c.  Where 
ther<|  i^  no  Sircar,  thefevourite  servient  receives  tbba)- 
)owanee,  In  all  purchases  from  the  bazars^  or  from  aa- 
tive  shopkeepers^  the  per  centage  allowed  to  your  ser- 
vant openly  is  two  pice^  or  about  a  penny  in  the  rupee  or 
lialf^-crown.  But  this  charge  is  modest,  compared  to  the 
commission  which  a  competition  of  tradesmen  will  en- 
sure to  your  servants,  where  many  are  anxious  for  your 

employment.    This  shameful  practice  affects  the  buyer 

as 
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demaiidiDgy  as  premium  or  nuzzertmna^ 
CBormous  interest^  as  well  as  fines  for  non- 
eompliance  with  the  agreement.  By  this 
means  they  got  the  natives  into  their  power, 
and  then  preyed  on  them  without  mercy.* 

z  4  They 


as  well  as  the  seller ;  for  where  a  large  proportion  of  the 
price  is  given  to  your  servant,  as  the  intermediate  agent, 
the  price  charged  to  you  must  be  enormous,  or  the 
articles  must  be  bad,  or  the  tradesman  must  be  a  loser. 

•  This  is  a  very  eommon  practice  among  many  of  th# 
professions  in  India.  A  Sirdar  or  headman,  stands  up 
as  agent  for  supplying  workmen  of  the  profession  to 
which  he  belongs.  He  receives  your  advances  in  mo- 
ney, and  by  lending  small  sums  to  those  who  may  be 
in  want,  or  to  the  dissipated,  he  has  always  a  number 
of  men  whom  he  can  force  to  work  on  perhaps  one  half 
4he  wages  which  he  receives  from  you  on  their  account. 
He  keeps  these  poor  wretches  continually  in  his  debt, 
never  settles  accounts  with  them,  and  if  they  are  at  all 
troublesome,  be  threatens  them  with  a  jaiU  If  in  India 
yott  wkh  to^go^  jowPliey,  you  are  carried  by  foot  halfr 

ftarved 
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They  were,  finally,  to  inculcate  the  doc- 
trine, that  agriculture  and  commerce  mutu- 
ally support  each  other,  and  that  the  great 
object  of  our  Government  was,  by  a  free 
encouragement  of  both  to  render  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Ryots  easier  and  happier. 


Administration  of  Justice. 

They  were  to  procure  registers  of  all  per- 
sons,  whether  Mahommedans  or  Brahmins, 
who  exercised  judicial  authority  in  the  vil- 
lages, to  make  them  produce  their  sunnuda 
or  commissions,  and  by  this  means  to  detect 

impostors. 


starved  and  grumbling  Wretches,  while  you  pay  to  the 
Sircbr-bearer,  or  into  the  post  office,  enormous  wages. 
If  you  wish  for  a  boat  to  go  on  the  river,  you  must 
send  for  a  Ghautmangeej  who  receives  the  money,  and 
mans  the  boat  with  his  own  needy  and  discontented 
debtors,  half  of  whom  run  away.  You  can  scarce 
liave  a  workman  of  any  description  without  the  inter* 
ference  of  a  Sirdar  or  agent.    This  is  a  serious  evil. 
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impostors^  as  well  as  to  establish  a  check  on 
those  really  authorised.  They  were  to 
check  the  improper  use  made  by  the  Brah- 
mins^ whether  from  pecuniary  motives  or 
private  spite,  of  wantonly  depriving  the 
Hindoos  of  their  cast.  The  right  of  supre- 
macy in  restoring  to  cast  was  to  be  preserved 
in  our  hands,  as  it  had  been  in  those  of  the 
Mussulman  rulers. — Some  very  excellent 
general  advice  followed  these  instructions, 
and  the  whole  paper  is  well  worth  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader. 


In  forming  this  and  other  abstracts  of  re- 
Tenue  and  judicial  arrangements,  I  have 
studied  to  preserve,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
language  of  the  original  documents,  as  given 
by  Mr.  Colebrooke.  There  are  many  im- 
portant passages  in  these  arrangements, 
which  more  particularly  merit  the  attention  ' 
of  the  reader  who  is  interested  in  the  question 
of  the  Zemindary  tenures.  They  clearly 
shew  the  opinion  entertained  at  that  time  by 
one  of  the  ablest  of  the  Company's  Servants. 

In 
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In  177^9  the  Court  of  Directors  removed 
Mabommed  Reza  KhaD  from  his  situation 
of  N^ciib  Dewan,  and  stood  forth  themselves 
ID  the  capacity  of  Dewan.  The  Chief  an4 
Council  of  Revenue  at  Moorshedabad  were 
appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  office  Dewu^ 
nee,  and  all  the  Collectors,  Zemindars^  JFouf^ 
darSy  Tichsildarsy  officers  of  Kutcherries, 
Noiihsj  Mwidils,  Zl^o/^,  and  others  coocemed, 
were  ordered  to  pay  obedience  to  the  Board. 
Its  duties  were  declared  to  be,  Ist^  The  ap- 
pointment of  Aumils  into  the  Mofussil:  2dfyj 
The  collection  of  the  Revenues  of  Districts, 
and  whatever  belonged  thereto  :  3dly^  The 
bundobtisty  or  settlement  of  Pergunnahs: 
4,thlyy  The  formation  of  wmmdsj  or  grants 
for  talooksj  jagheers,  burmooter,  diuveeitefj 
or  other  charity  and  donation  lands :  5tkfyy 
The  formation  of  a  hustohaod or  rent-roll: 
6thlyy  The  incorporating  or  separating  one 
district  with  or  from  anotbw :  J^bfyf  The 
amstitviing  or  diamimng  ZemindarH^  willi 
the  consent  of  the  Nazm :  Stbiy^  The  oul- 
tivatioft  ci  the  country,,  and  wiwtevvr  tends 

to 
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to  increase  the  revenue  :  Bthly^  The  cogni- 
sance of  all  complaints  against  jlumilsy 
uid  Sjemmdars :  \Othtyj  The  ascertaiDing  of 
boiiDdarieSy  and  the  adjustment  of  all  com- 
plaints, excepting  those  deserving  a  capital 
punishment:  1  Ithfyy  The  issuing  ofpergun^ 
$iahs  to  enforce  payment  of  revenue^  and  the 
calling  out  of  the  moftiml  on  the  complaints 
of  the  oppressed. 

After  the  assumption  of  the  Dewamfy  the 
Revenue  concerns  of  Bengal  were  managed 
by  the  Company's  Servants,  constituting 
diifereot  Councils,  Boards,  and  Commissions^ 
Under  various  names,  and  with  various  suc- 
cess. Settlements  of  the  Revenue  were 
made  for  short  periods,  by  way  of  experi<» 
ment :  atone  time,  these  arrangements  sup- 
ported  the  claims  and  rights  of  the  Ryots;  at 
linotlier,  the  authority  and  influence  of  the 
Zemindars.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  the 
difl^ent  arrangements  made  successivelyi 
irom  the  year  177^  up  to  the  year  1 793^  when 

the 
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the  final  settlement  was  concladed  with  the 
Zemindars.  For  each  of  these  seemed  to 
teach  us  the  lesson^  that  we  were  as  yet  very 
ignorant  of  the  resources  of  the  country, 
and  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants.  But 
the  reader  must  have  recourse  to  Mr.  Coi-E- 

4 

Brooke's  *^  Digest/'  for  information  od  this 
subject.  It  was  only  my  intention  to  have 
given  those  extracts  which  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  shew  the  former  state  of  things ; 
and  I  have,  perhaps,  already  been  too  tedi- 
ous. I  must  now  proceed  to  describe  the 
present  situation  of  the  country ;  and  I  am 
afraid,  there  will  not  be  found  that  change 
for  the  better,  to  which,  in  forming  this  final 
settlement,  the  worthy  and  noble  Legislator 
looked  forward  with  confidence. 

'  Had  the  character  of  the  natives  reisem- 
bled  that  of  Europeans,  the  settlement,  of 
1793  had  then  been  the  wisest  and  most  be- 
neficent for  the  country ;  but  we  trusted  in 
the  Zemindars,  and  they  deceived  us. 

la 
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•  » 

Id  17^3^  ^  proclamation  was  issued  to 
the  ^mindars,  independent  Talookdars, 
and  all  other  actual  proprietors  of  lajid*  in 
Bengal^  Behar,  and  Orissa^  of  which  the 
following  is  the  substance. 

The  Regulations^  passed  successively  in 
September  1789,  November  1789,  and  Fe- 
bruary  1790,  for  a  ten  years  settlement  of 
the  Revenue,  had  signified  to  the  landhold- 
ers that  such  settlement  would  be  made 
perpetual,  if  approved  of  by  the  Court  of 
Directors.  They  are  now  informed,  that  the 
settlement  has  been  approved  of,  and  is  to 
continue  for  even 

This 


*  In  this  proclamatioo,  as  in  all  the  subsequent  regu- 
lations of  Government,  a  new  language  will  now  be  dis- 
cerned, many  of  the  terms  in  which,  such  as  Zemindars y 
Collectors^  actual  proprietors^  &c.  have  not  yet  met  with 
a  clear  delBnition  among  Europeans,  and  are  altogether 
unknown  to  the  natives,  in  their  new  significations. 
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This  settlement  is  made  with  tbe  actual 
proprietors  of  lands^  viz.  Zemindars^  To- 
lookdars,  &c. 

Those  Zemindars  and  independant  2a- 
lookdars,  whose  lands  had  been  taken  from 
them  and  held  khaSy  are  now  permitted  to 
regain  them^  on  paying  the  assessed yt^mtmi 
to  Government.     This  assessment  is  to  be 

« 

made^ccording  to  existing  regulations,  and 
then  to  continue  fixed  for  ever.  As  the  set- 
tlement is  highly  favourable  to  the  Zemins 
darsy  independant  Talookdars,  &c.  they  are 
not  now,  as  formerly,  to  expect  any  remis- 
sion of  their  rents,  on  account  of  drought, 
inundation,  or  other  calamity. 

T^e  Governor  in  Council  reserves  to  Jum^ 
self  the  power  of  enacting,  at  a  future  period^ 
any  regulations  he  may  judge  necessary  far 
the  welfare  and  protection  of  the  Ryots.  The 
Zemindars  are  to  have  no  interference  in  tbe 
collection  of  the  saye^^ov  internal  duties«iid 
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taxes,  should  Government^  at  a  future  pe- 
Tiod^  think  fit  to  renew  them. 

All  lands  proved  to  have  been  illegal- 
ly beld^  and  consequently  alienated  from 
their  former  proprietors,  shall  be  assess- 
sed  and  managed,  as  Government  may  think 
fit. 


The  fixed  perpetual  assessment  is  not  to 
include  the  allowance  made  in  money  and 
kmd  to  the  Zemindars  for  maintaining  Po- 
lice establishments. 


The  Zemindars,  Talookdarsy  and  other 
proprietors  of  lands,  are  declared  competent 
to  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of,  the  whole  or 
part  of  their  estates  without  applying  to  Cro*^ 
vemment,  provided  such  sales  or  other  alie- 
nations be  made  according  to  the  Hindoo 
or  Mussulman  law,  as  the  parties  may  be 
Hindoos  or  Mahommedans ;  provided  also, 

that 


9 
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that  the  sales  be  not  repugnant  to  any  of 
our  present  or  future  regulations. 

Whenever  an  estate  shall  be  publicly  or 
privately  sold,  or  where  it  shall  be  divided 
into  partitions  as  independant  talooksy  such 
divisions  shall  be  specified  to  the  Collectors, 
in  order  that  the  assessment  be  made  on  the 
respective  shares  proportionably  to  each; 
and  where  the  party  so  dividing  an  estate 
shall  neglect  to  notify  it  to  the  Collector,  the 
whole  estate  shall  be  held  responsible.  No 
sale  or  alienation  of  land,  as  a  dependant 
talook^  or  in  farm,  shall  affect  the  demands 
of  Government,'  or  free  the  independant  2a- 
lookdar  ;  and  he  alone  shall  be  responsible. 
When  the  estate  of  an  independant  lalook* 
dar,  Zemindar,  or  other  actual  proprietor, 
shall  be  sold  in  parts,  the  assessment  on  the 

r 

part  sold  shall  bear  the  same  proportion  to 
the  assessment  on  the  whole,  as  that  part 
bears  to  the  whole ;  and  estates  so  so\A, 
shall  bear  such  assessment  for  ever.     As 

* 

'  the 
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ihe  assessment  has  been  regulated  by  the 
actual  produce^  this  actual  produce  shall  be 
ascertaioed  by  the  regulations  already  en- 
jacted,  or  those  which  may  hereafter  be  en- 
acted ;  and  where  only  a  part  of  an  estate^ 
ishall  be  forfeited  and  sold^  the  assessment^ 
on  the  part  sold  shall  bear  the  same  proper, 
tion  to  the  actual  produce  of  that  part,  as 
the  assessment  on  the  remainder  pf  the  es- 
tate  bears  to  the  produce  of  such  remainder.- 

'  ■  #        * 

f 

Where  a  sale  takes  place  of  khas  lands^ 
all^  or  a  part  of  whicb  is  then  ip  farm  or 
lease,  the  purchaser  shall  receive,  during 
the  remaining  years  of  the  said  lease,  what- 
ever rent  the  old  proprietor  was  entitled  to, 
under  the  regulations.  The  rate  of  assess- 
ment after  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  shall 
be  specified  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  shall 
continue  the  same  for  ever. 


/  / 


»     ^ 


TVhen  a  Zemindar^  Talaohdar^  or  other 

actual  proprietor,  shall  be  in  the  i^ecdipt  of 

VOL.  I.    -  A  a  the 


♦  * 
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•the  ifutalikhana^ov  titln^  of  his  Isinds^  in  coin 
Sequence  OJP  th^ir  beilig  held  khaSy  or  let  in 
-farm)  by  GovernmeDt/  and  sUch  proprietor 
shall  trani^fer  by  private  sftle^  gift  or  other- 
wise^ hi^  right  to  the  whole  or  part  of  such 
latids^  t\ke  mdlUchatia  shall  be  then  recei- 
ved by  the  purchaser,  either  from  Govern^ 
menty  if  the  lands  be  held  ^Ao^,  or  from  the 

farmer,  if  they  be  let  in  farm. 

■ 
.        .  .     .  .     ► .  .  ^ 

Government,  in  this  proclamation,  also 
signify  their  inteittidn  of  forniiiig  courts  of 
justice  throughout  the  <!6untry,  to  redress 

the  grievances  of  tlie  inhabitants* 

-  - »    ,        .  .  •  -  .     .  , 

Th«  difietent  regulatl^DGi  6n  the  subject 
df  la&d  l^er^btie,  which  liaTtiiUeceedecl  thu 
ptoclatfiatidti,  haV^  ihVari^bly  iiiaint&iiied 
the  rights  of  the  Zetkindafs,  ai  actual  pn- 
prietors  of  the  landi;  althotigh  from  thfe 
restraints  wisely  imposed  on  them  by  Go- 
vet^ment,  iti  ^pkifying  t6i6  terms  and  du- 
raticm  of  th^r  leafiies,  and  insiiE^g  ion  th^ 


^ 
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making  OQt  these  l9st  in  writing,  their  pro- 
prietary right  was^  for  some  time  father  a  lit* 
mited  one^  according  to  crar  European  ideas 
of  property;  In  1812,  however^  a  regular- 
Hon  was  passed,  permitting  them  to  let  out 
their  lands^  with  or  without  agreements,  and 
for  any  length  of  time  they  might'  choose. 

Hiis  I  consider  to  beihe  last  and  severest 
blow  struck^  at  the:  ruins  of  an  ancient  and 
▼eaeiiable  superstructure,  which,  founded  on 
Ae  rights  of  the  peasant,  had  stood  unmo^ 
▼ed  dttring  the  various  changes  find  vicissi* 
tudes  of  the  governments  of  >India. 

It  is  high  tinje,  now,  that  we  look  to  our 
Ck>nrt«  of  Justice,  and  improve  our  Police  j 
for  to  these  alotie  can  the  peiasants  look  up 
for  the  rcfdiress  of  their  wrongs.  We  have 
thrown  away  our  po#6r  o^»  the  land  reve- 
ik^.;  we  can  no  longer  provide  for  any 
emergency  by  its  iqcrease.  It  might  easily 
W  &h(fi«)l',  lliat  We  liave  thrown  away  our 

A  a  2  only 
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only  remaiDiDg  resource^  at  the  same  time^ 
namely,  that  arising  from  the  impoisition  of 
taxes  OD  commerce.  We  have,  indeed,  hu- 
manely, kept  in  our  own  hands  the  right  of 
redressing  the  grievances  of  the  poor  Myots. 
But  as  the  energy  of  our  Judicial  and  Police 
Establishments  will  only  be  in  proportion 
to  the  expence  incurred,  the  resources  which 
we  have  left  for  their  maintenance  will  be 
barely  sufficient.  We  may,  indeed,  look 
forward,  with  hope,  to  a  future,  thoogfa  dis- 
tant period,  when  things  shall  assume  a  more 
pleasing  aspect.  These  Zemindars  cannot 
for  ever  tyrannize  over  the  Byots.  When 
their  present  system  of  immediate  gain,  by 
underletting  and  subdividing  their  estates, 
has  ruined  the  greater  part  of  their  lands, 
and  they  can  no  longer  find  purchasers,  they 
may  open  their  eyes ;  but,  if  we  consider 
the  character  and  prospects  of  those  who 
are  gradually  seizing  on  the  land  in  Bengal^ 
and  the  nature  of  this  speculation  of  land- 
holding,  we  shall  find,  that  a  long  period 

must 


» - 
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must  elapse  before  our  hopes  of  amendment 
will  be  falfiUed.  In  the  mean  timei  vice 
will  gain  ground ;  and  as  the  measures  of 
Government  shall  be  energetic  or  remiss^ 
we  shall  have  occasional  years  of  tranqiiilli- 
tj,  or  of  theft^  Dacidty  and  murder. 

There  is  not  an  indigo  planter^  who  has 
resided  for  any  length  of  time  in  the  Mo^ 
fussiJ  (the  interior)^  who  will  not  vouch  for 
the  truth  of  the  following  description  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  peasants,  and  the 
oppression  of  the  Zemindars ;  but  to  those 
among  the  Magistrates  who  reside  invariably 
at  their  Sudder  Stations,  and  only  hear  the 
complaints  of  the  Byots^  through  the  medi- 
um  ofZemindary  Fakeels,  who  support  their 
constituents ;  otAumila,  who  are  in  the  pay 
of  Zemindars ;  and  of  Darqgas,  whose  cha- 
racter would  suffer,  where  they  te  adsinow- 
ledge    that   the  Bjfots  where  oppressed: 
To  the  Courts  of  Circuit,  who  only  hear 
what  the  Magistrates  lay  before  them :    To 

A  a  3  the 
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the  Boards,  of  Calcutta/ wba  hav6,  th^ir 
knowl^ge  from  the  reports  oi  TUllah  Ma-? 
gistrates  and  Collectors^  or  fr<HQ  papers :  To 
all  of  these  it  will  appear  that  I  bare-exag- 
gerated. However  hooourable,  however 
upright  men  in  office  may  lie^  they  will  ever 
be  UD willing  to  allow  that  their  measures  are 
unsuccessful.*    Were  it  possible^  however, 

that 

*  «    •  •  •  •  f 

*  Since  writing;  this  Chapter,  I  was  struck  with  the 
truth  of  a  passage  in  the  Fifth  Itepoft  of  th^  Coihniittee 
of 'the  House  of  Commons^  which  I  eann^t  help  here 
quoting,  as  it  seems  applicable-to  the  subject.  Speaking 
of  ^e  Reports  of  the  Court  of  Circuity  they  make  the 
following  observation  :  ^^  It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed 
that  in  describing  the  effects  ot  a  new  system  of  internal 
administratioii,  any  of  the  public  d^rvahts  WOiild  leiok  <e 
this  unfavourable  side,  or,  without  suffieil^t  feUilda|if» 
transmit  accounts  which  it  would  be  disagreeable  to  the 
Grovernment  to  receive.  A  communication  .of  this  na- 
ture  might  be  rather  suspected  of  painting  things  in  co- 
tours  pleasing  to  the  Government,  With  the  view  of 
bringing  the  writer  into  ^vourable  notice;  but  ab  via. 
tive  can  be  as^gtied  foi*  a  wanton  provpcation  ofimuit- 
I  ment  in  a  quarter  where  it  must  always  be  the  interest 

i  of  a  public  servant  to  stand  on  favourable  ground,  by 

miar^re- 
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that  Judges  in  the  different  Zillahs  as  well  as 
the  Judges  of  Circuit,  should  occasioually 
visit  their  Districts  incognito,  they  would 
be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  statement. 


Were  they  in  person  to  behold  the  .ex« 
treme  poverty  and  dlstressr  of  the  peasants, 
in  consequence  of  the  arrange^ients  of  the 
petty  landholders  and  i;inder  farmers,  they 
would  be  shocked  with  the  e^ent  of  tjbe 
evils  resultipg  frppitheexQes^i^ye,  subdivision 
of  property. .  It  is  a  syi^tem, .  which,  con.*^ 
ducted  as  it  nc^w  i$  in  Indi^,  cfiUs  loudly  ^w 
redress,  threatening  in  its  consequence,  not 

•     •  •  A.a*  4  '  .  ,.  the 

misrepreeentation,  or  any  Btatement-offiiGtsaBdrOpin* 
iom^whkh  thQ,irrit^Me8.ii9t.beliefe:to  J^acf^urate,  a|)d 
weU,fot|p^ed.V  Frpni^this  diopositipn  tO'8|^d.opfa» 
▼ourable  grQpjid  with  GAvernmeDt^  "laiiy  may  feel  up- 
willing  to  tell  them,  that  their  measures  are  not  attend- 
ed with  success  ;  but  it  is  the  want  of  a  nearei'inspec- 
lion  at  the  condition  of  the  jRt/ols  that  is  the  cause  of 
the  evil  j  forflamwelliCooYin^edtii^re  i3  pot  iiit^e 

Q(^ui§^jvjj$  l^yjce  ajiny le  offioQr,^l^odoe!^nQt.be^0y^ 

<  _ 
ipplicitly  in  the  Reports  he  makes  to  Government. 
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the  partial  loss  and  impoverishment  of  some 
\     parts  of  the  land,  but  the  general  ruin  of  the 
country. 

This  trade  of  holding  lands^  and  making 
money  by  them,  has  become  much  more 
extensive  than  formerly ;  indeed,  there  is 
scarcely  a  native,  however  low,  who  does 
not  boast  of  his  Zemindaryy  and  confidently 

» 

rest  on  it  his  hopes  of  making  a  fortune. 
There  are  two  ways  of  doing  this ;  and  the 
one  is  as  commendable  and  difficult,  as  the 
other  is  iniquitous  and  simple. 


When  the  Bengalee  has  these  two  before 
him,  his  natural  laziness  and  total  want  of 
principle  do  not  suffer  him  long  to  hesi<* 
tate  which  to  choose.  His  first  thought, 
therefore,  when  he  purchases  a  Zemindaryy 
is  not,  how  he  shall  improve  his  land,  che- 
rish  and  support  his  Byots,  and,  by  labouring 
in  doing  well,  procure,  after  a  time,  both  a 
fortune  and  a  good  napie,  but  how  he  shall. 


in 


» • 
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in  a  short  timd^  amass  a  great  fortuoe^  and 
afterwards  leave  the  lands  to  the  next  pos* 
sessor  to  make  the  best  of  their  remains. 


Accordingly^  we  find,  that  most  of  the 
Zemindctrs  in  Bengal  give  out  the  lands 
in  farms,  and  under-farms  at  short  leases. 
These  are  termed  Ifarasy  Dur-ifaras,  Kot- 
kmasy  Dur^kotkinas,  PutneeSy  Dur-putnees,     I 
8fCi  the  terms  varying  in  different  Zillahs.     \ 
There  is  a  dififei:ence  between  the  Kotkina 
and  the  Putnee  Tenure ;  but  the  evil  effects 
of  both  are  the  same.    By  both  of  these  the 
landholders  amass  riches,  while  the  country    / 
and  the  poor  peasants  are  ruined.     For  ex* 
ample,  a  native  purchases  a  Zemindary  at  a 
stipulated  yearly  revenue  of  24,000  rupees, 
(the  case  is  not  an  imaginary,  but  a  real 
one};  he  keeps  it  during  a  few  months,  and, 
after  an  investigation  of  what  it  is  likely  to 
bring  him  he  makes  his  bargain ;  an  offer 
is  made  him  of  29,000  rupees  yearly  for 
three  years ;  he  accepts,  being  a  clear  gain  , 
of  5,000  rupees  yearly,  without  the  slightest 

trouble 
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troubfe  on  his  part.    The  present  ownei: 
then  argues  thus  with  himself:  "  I  hftvft 
«  taken  this  Zmindary  merely  on  spepuU^ 
<«  tion  ;  after  three  years,  I  am  to  give  it 
<*  back ;  but  I  shall  take  care  to  make  the 
"best  of  it,  and  extort  as  much:a«  J  can  o^ 
**  oi  fay  ryots.     To  do  this  in  the  tm^ 
"  vway  to  myself,  I  will  give  it  out  in  tef 
«  small  kotkinw^  at  three  years  lease;  ^m 
« .ten  j^QtHwdar^  shs^ll  pay   Bpe  32i00(f 
«  irupees  yearly.    They  may  ge*  the  mmi 
«  as  they  like  from  the  Bj/ols^  After  thra^ 
«  years,  their  lease,  as  well  as  mine,  ^^Ijc 
«  out,  and  the  Byots  may  then  shift  ftff 
<«  themselvies.'*  These  ten  ^o<A»>Micfar*,h^e 
the  same,  worthy  motive;  and  as  they  do 
not.lpve  moch.trouble,  they  gpneraUy  give 
all  or  many  of  the  villages  in  i;<)/*Mio  agaio. 
Jt  now  acquires  the  name  of  Dur-kotkm 
and  thus  may  go  througha  dozen  ofbai^ds, 
the  shares  being  subdivided,  the  ren^  being 
whanced  by  each  subdivision,  ^n4:the  term 
ch»ng?d  io.  pur^dur-kotkim,  ^c-     This 

cnoi^ws  *dvaocc,inupt  A^  Jaat  conac  ftom 

the 
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ikt  poor  RyoU.  If  tkey  can  pay  it,  so  far 
well ;  more  they  caonot  do ;  and  they  masty 
therefore,  always  remain  in  a  state  of  mi- 
serable poyerty. 

Agriculture,  caa  nerer  prosper,  while  ibe 
conditiou  of  Ihel  actual  .  cultivators  is  so 
wretched.  lidtperiments  tending  to  im- 
proretnent  can  only  be  made  by  men  of 
some  weight, and  capital,  and  of  liberal  ideas. 
These  we  formerly  had  in  the  head  Eyofs 
of ;  the  villagies ;  many,  tjf  them  were  far- 
mers of  the  whole  riUagie.  All  had  a  de- 
gree of  autboj^ity  and  power.  ,  Prom  the 
oare  they  took  of  the  peasants,  and  from 
the  itqpFQvemeot  in  agriculture,  fheir  own 
interest  wag  .promoted,  and  they  possessed 
the  affections  of  the  inhabitants  who  flourish- 
ed with  them.  From  being  possessed  of  a 
little  capital,  they  eould,  and  often  did  suc- 
cour the  diatressed,  and  promoted  improve- 
ments. The  place  of  these  valuable  men  is 
neither  supplied  by  the  Zemindar  nor  the 
Kothinadar,  and  they  are  now  mingled  with 

the 
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the  rest  of  the  Ryots  in  the  same  general 
mass  of  poverty  and  vice.^ 

All  these  under  land-holders  have^  inde* 
pendent  of  the  high  rent  demanded^  varions 
means  of  oppressing  the  Byots,  and  making 
the  best  of  their  lands.  Perhaps  some  re* 
spectable  man  has  given  away  at  a  marriage 
or  otherwise^  a  small  portion  of  land  to  a 
needy  dependent,  but  has  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  give  him  a  regular  sunnud  (or 
grant).  The  Kotkinadar^  taking  the  law  in- 
to bis  own  hands,  demands  a  sight  of  the 

0 

title-deeds,  and  not  receiving  them,  dispo- 
ses of  the  land  to  his  own  friends.  Anotfatf 
poor  Bj/oty  having  scraped  together  s  small 
sum  of  money,  ("which,  as  it  is  at  the  pre- 
sent 


*  I  perceive  from  the  Fifth  Report  of  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  this  renting  and  under 
renting  is  described  by  the  Committee,  of  Circuit  at 
Madras,  as  the  immediate  cause  of  the  impoverishment 
of  the  lands.  The  enormous  gains  of  these  under-firm- 
ers  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  peasants  er&c  gaining 
more  than  a  mere  subsistence. 
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feht  day  a  miracle^  oughtthe  more  to  be  en- 
ooaraged)^  has  planted  a  few  trees ;  the 
new  Kothinadar  must  have  3,jumma  or  rent 
for  these.  A  third  has  a  piece  of  land  for 
many  years,  calling  it  ten  higahs ;  the  new 
Kotkinadar  tells  him  he  must  either  pay  so 
much,  or  have  his  lands  measured.  The 
poor  wretch  well  knows  what  he  has  to  ex- 
pect from  the  measurement  of  a  Kotkinadar^ 
and  he  will  rather  pay  than  have  his  little 
piece  of  ground  limited,  as  it  may  probably 
contain  a  few  divisions  more  than  was 
stated,  and  from  the  cultivation  of  which 
alone  he  can  afford  to  pay  the  enormous 
rent  of  the  landholder. 


In  short,  their  devices  for  making  money 
are  innumerable ;  and  at  the  end  of  their 
leases,  by  threats,  and  by  enforcing  the  se- 
venth regulation,  the  very  name  of  which 
strikes  terror  into  the  JRyotSy  they  compel 
them  to  pay  their  rents.  No  matter  if  suc- 
cessive bad  seasons  (as  was  lately  the  case) 

have 
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haye  xedixced  them  to  the  lowest  ebb.  No; 
tie  lease  is  hastening  to  an^  end;  and  they 
must  make  the  best  dfity  let  the  consequent 
ees  be  what  they  mc^.* 

The 


^  In  Ziliah  Kishendgur^  in  the  year  1809-^  the  Bitiiap 
^ipn  otikkMyots  vrastesl^y  Bhotkiiigi  lathe  moatk  of 
Bbadoom  1207,  B.S.  (or  ISOl),  an  ii^noieiiBieuoyerflow  of 
the  rivers  took  place ;  the  crop  was  then  on  theg^und 
almost  ripe,  and  was  of  course  totally  destroyed.  In  the 
month  of  Assun  the  waters  began  to  subside,  and  the 
natiTes  sowed  JSMttay  Mutter ,  &c.  (species  of  vetches). 
This  ducdedded,  aod  sf  ved  them  fro mrimmediate  want 
In  1803  another  overflow  tdok  |>ia^6i  .The  ^rop  was 
then  on  the  ground  ripe,  and  very  little  of  it  cut ;  the 
remainder  was  lost.  This  year  the  price  of  rice,  which 
on  an  average  sells  at  one  rupee  per  mound  (about  80 

•         •        •  • 

lbs.),  rose  to  two  rupees,  and  other  provisions  in  pro* 
pdrtiofi*    In  160S  there  was  no  crdp  at  all,  for  want  of 

rbin.   In  1804  the  same  was  the  case^  In  1805  and  IW$ 

*  '^ 

the  crops  were  pretty  good ;  but  in  .1507,  when  the  J2y- 
ots  were  beginning  to  get  over  their  difficulties,  half  the 
crops  were  lost.  In  1808,  for  want  of  rain,  not  above 
half  the  crops  camb  up.  In  180d  it  wais  the  same.  Tha 

effects 
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/  The  Jower  Bengalees  haVe  ikb  idea  of 
tfmassii^  money.  They  live  from  day  to 
day ;  am}.iv{ien  a  bad  season  comes,  or  any 
other  ^amity  .befals  them,  they  have  not 
their. little  store  from  which  to  take  and 
support  themselves,   until  the  i^torm  hlovr 

over. 


effects  of  8o  many  bad  seasons  ob  the  Ryots  nxBy  be  well 
conceived.  They  were  not  under  the  eye  of  those  actual 
proprietors  of  the  land,  who,  by  pressing  lightly  upon 
thorn  in  their  adversity,  might  have  presented  their 
ruin ;  but  under  Dur-Kotkinadarsy  &c.  Irho  cruelly  op- 
pressed them  to  the  utmost ;  themselves  afraid  of  not 
being  able  to  pay  their  revenue,  and  being  sent  into  the 
station  as  suspicious  characters^  a  practice  which  thfe 
ijarddars'  and  Kotktnadars  often  made  use  of.  •  The 
wretched  Ryots  pushed  their  lands  to  the  very  utmost 
look  advances  fronf  thre^  or  foiir  indigo  ikctorsat  (Micct, 
besides  those  from  their  own  Mahqjunsy  and  when  no 
longer  able  to  borrow  money,  they  were  compelled  either 
to  steal,  in  order  to  subsist  their  families,  or  fly  their 
native  villages  to  look  for  kinder  niasters.  A  nattv6 
who  has  long  bten  resident  at  a  place,  or  perhaps  been 
bom  thek*e,  ftiust  be  very  hard  pushed  befbre  he  wiU 
leave  the  village  that  has  become  so  dear  to  him  ;  and 
yet  we  shall  see,  that  in  this  Zillahy  whole  villages  were 
deserted,— the  inhabitants  flying  they  knew  not  where. 
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over.  But,  if  deserted  by  their  Mahq/um^ 
and  oppressed  for  revenue  by  their  hard- 
hearted landholders,  they  are,  with  their 
families,  at  once  turned  adrift ;  and  the 
cravings  of  appetite  teach  them  to  live  by 
their  wits ;  at  first  as  petty  thieves,  but, 
getting  on  by  degrees  in  an  easy  and  even 
pleasant  path,  they  become  at  last  experi- 
enced Ddcoits. 


Much  has  been  ascribed  to  the  influence 
of  the  Mahajuny  System,  in  keeping  the 
JRyots  in  a  state  of  poverty.  But  under  the 
present  Zemindary  arrangement,  when  the 
Byot  has  not  the  means  of  gain  by  his  in- 
creasing industry^  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  any  change  will  take  place  in  his  man- 
ner of  living;  and  until  the  first  evil  is  re- 
moved,  in  nothing  ought  we  to  be  more 
cautious  than  the  decision  of  Mahqfun^f 
complaints.  It  is  equally  bad  policy  to  favoiMr 
the  Ryots,  as  it  is  to  favour  the  MaktJffuns; 
and  from  the  consideration  that  the  JRyof^ are 

weak 
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and  poor,  and  the  others  rich  and  powerful^ 
ire  are  too  apt  to  favour  the  former.* 

It  will  be  necessary  here  to  make  a  few 
observations  on  the  mahajuny  or  money- 
lending  trade,  as  I.  have  seen  it  practised 
throughout  Nuddea.  I  believe  it  does  not 
di£fer  very  materiaHy  in  other  ZiUahs. 

VOL.  !•  B  b  When 


^'In  one  of  the  Zillahs  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Cal- 
tiitta,  the  name  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  ghre,  the 
ideeision  of  a  number  of  mahQW/^  cases,  in  the  year 
1810,  thpvgb  dictated  bjr  a  desfre  of  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  the  natives,  and  giving  them  redress  from  the 
oppression  of  their  Makajunsy  was  attended  with  very 
pemiciouB  effects,  and  bad  not  some  steps  been  speedily 
adopted,  thousands  of  families  must  have  perished,  or 
eomatitted  depredations  on  their  more  wealthy  neigh- 
bours. The  orders  issued  were  chiefly  to  prevent  the 
Maheguns  seizing  on  the  cattle  and  property  of  the  Ryds, 

*  •  •  • 

and  to  restore  them  when  they  had  been  seized.  In  con- 
seqtienee  of  these  orders,  the  most  respectable  itfoA^'ims 
.ahut  up  their  goku  (granaries) ;  and  with  some  degree  of 
justice,  for  they  had  no  other  security  for  their  money 
than  that  granted  on  the  cattle  andproperty  of  the  Ryoiu 
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,  ^iflicoaJ^of  comettosetiipforfaiotteif 
in  a  viiiage>  tbe  Makiffutiy  in  many  instant 
ces^  lends  him  one  or  more  bullocks;  he 
«djl^aiices  him  rioe  for  seed^  and  for  the  sob- 
sistiinoe  of  his  family ^  and  often  :pay&  hi8^j<i6« 
teoUeibr  the  first  few  years.  All  tkis  be 
ikws^  if  he  had  tiever  seeil  the  man's  Sson 
before;  bnt^  in  proportion  to  the  risk  he 
runs^  so  is  the  gain.  The  Mahqfun,  there* 
fore^  for  every  matmd  of  rice  he  gives^  de- 
mands after  the  crop  is  gathered  in^  one 
and  a  half,  or  two  mounds^  accordin|f  to 
agraeliitint:  He  aLi6  demands  some  soeority 
for  the  goods  he  has  lent,  and  it  is  bat  jtist 
that  he  should  do  so :  Tlie  Ryot  never  de* 
nies  it ;  and  the  security  given  is  on  his 
household-furniture^  cattle,  &c.  From  that 
day  there  commences  a  sort  (^  coaneiiaii 
between  the  Byot  and  his  Mahq/un^  and 
their  interest  induces  each  not  materially  to 
injure  the  other. 

The 
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'  The  JlfoAo^tm  lives  bjrhisJS^ofy,  receiving 
ahoost  cent,  per  cent,  irdm  them ;  and  as 
surely  thfe  Ry^  Itvei^  by  the  MahajHnf .  for 
you  miist  change  his  nathre  before  he  will 
live  in  any  other  way.  Wfaeii  a  mutual  mi- 
derstandii^  thus  subsists^  it  stands  to  jnea- 
sooy  that  the  MahajUm  will  not  often  vi^an- 
tonly  oppress  their  ityots,  thereby  hurting 
theiBselves. 

From  what  I  have  seen  in  the  examina- 

m 

tioc  of  many  ihahajuny  cases^  I  do  not  think 
that  they  seize  on  the  property  of  the  Byots, 
excepting  in  cases  where  they  are  about  to 
flee  the  village,  or  to  give  alt  their  land  to 
the  cultivation  of  indigo.  What  can  a  Ma- 
ht^un  expect  from  the  sale  of  the  small  por- 
po'ty  of  a  Byot  ?  Many  of  them  are  two, 
three,  or  four  years  in  balance,  and  their 
whole  stock  would  but  amount  to  a  few 
rupees.  They  must  then  flee  the  village, 
and  the  Muhajun  loses  all  hold  of  them. 

B  b  2  The 


3^2         coNsimaATi^oNs  ok  the 

The  coDseqaences  of  the  galas  (granaries} 
lo  a  Tillage  beiogshat  up^  are  the  immediate 
flight  of  the  RyoU^  and  the  min  of  the  ril* 
lage.  The  lands  become  a  perfect  jangle, 
a  retreat  for  hogs  and  other  wild  animals. 
If  a  few  Byots  remain,  they  must  not  only 
work  all  day,  but  watch  all  night,  or  sufler 
the  wild  hogs  to  revel  ill  their  fields.  The 
increase  of  hogs  in  a  district  is  a  sure  test  of 
the  oppression  of  the  Byots,  and  of  bad  ma- 
nagement on  the  part  of  the  landholders.* 


Bj 


»^-i rfl^«^-«h«^W»— i^— ^— ^^■i"*"*^^-^^^*' 


•  The  ZiOah  of  Nuddea,  in  the  years  1809  and  1810, 
was,  I  believe,  generally  allowed  to  he  the  best  hog^ud" 
ing  country  in  India.  It  was  almost  wholly  divided  in- 
to fjaras  and  Kdkmas.  1  recollect  having  examined  the 
accounts  of  a  respectable  merchant  in  one  of  the  villages 
of  that  ZUlah.  It  was  in  1800 ;  and,  taking  the  history  of 
t)iree  years,  including  some  small  outstanding  balances^ 
I  found,  that  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  1807  to  the 
end  of  1809,  he  bad  lost  in  one  village  617 1  ropeea.  He 
was  then  forced  to  shut  up  his  golas^  finding  he  could 
have  no  hold  on  the  property  of  his  debtors. 
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By  what  I  have  stated  respeetiog  the 
MahcffunSj  I  do  not  by  any  meuis  wish  Jt 
to. be  imagined,  that  I  tlunk  they  ought  al^ 
ways  to  be  supported  against  the  Ifyois,  or 
that  there  are  not,  in  many  parts  of  the 
oonntry^  shameful  abuses  attenifing  the 
praictice  of  this  trade.  So  much  am  I  c6n« 
▼iuced  of  this,  that/  in  stating  the  several 
causes  of  delinquency,  I  have  adduced  the 
mahqjtwy  system  as  one ;  and  it  will  be 
found  to  be  one  of  greiit  weight  in  maoy 
ZiUahs. 

I  set  out  with  saying,  that  we  should  not 
favour  one  party  more  than  the  other.  The 
Mahqjuns  are  frequently  a  most  oppressive 
class  of  men,  and  ruin  the  Byot8  by  the  ex- 
orbitant interest  they  charge,  by  their  cun- 
ning in  keeping  back  their  accounts,  thus 
leaving  them  in  complete  ignorance  of  the 
state  of  their  affairs,  and  by  many  other 
iniquitous  practices. .  These  bad  practices 
ought  to  be  checked,  af  d  a  thorough  inves* 

B  fo  3  tigation 
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tigatioii  of  this  system  woald  develop  nam- 
berless  scenes  of  knavery  and  impositkiD, 
would  save  the  families  of  many  thousands 
from  distress,  And  prevent  the  occurreiice  <tf 
many  crimes.  It  will,  however,  Jbe  a  diffi-^ 
colt  task,  or  rather,  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  it  will  be  impossible,  to  alter 
manner  of  living ;  but  there  is  not  a  ^douht) 
that,  were  it  possible  for  thpm  to  five  with** 
out  their  Mahajuns,  their  condition  wmld 
be  greatly  improved.?^ 

ft 

In  accounting  for  Dncaity  or  robbery  in 
a  ZillahiouT  first  istep  ought  to  be,  to  exa^ 
mine  the  condition  of  the  JRyQls;  and  we 
shall  always  find^  in  their  poverty  and  op^ 
pression,  the  chief  cause  of  this  evil  For 
this  purpose,  it  would  be  worthy  the  attni'* 

tion 


*  I  have  been  told  that  the  exertions  of  the  Magistrate 

» 

(Mr.  John  Elliot)  in  Zillah  Tipperah  were  attended 
with  success  in  suppressing  the  maAo/tiny  trade,  and  in* 
ducing  the  RyoU  to  live  without  their  assistance. 
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tjoQ  fff  a  Magistrate^  or  bis  asrifitents^  da- 
li%  th^r  OMTcuka  of  the  disiriety  to  take  a 
f  articular  account  of  the  condition  of  the 
villages  for  four  or  five  years  back,  noticing 
the  different  changes  in  their  management 
in  yara,  kotkina,  and  as  to,  the  khas  lands  of 
the  Zemindar :  For  this  last  term  is  wwle 
use  of  by  the  Zemmdar^^  tQ  d^Bote  those  vii« 
lages  which^  from  impoverishment  or  ot^r 
causes^  have  reverted  into  their  own  hands* 
By  this  meanSf  a  complete  view  might  b6 
bad  of  the  causes  of  improvement  or  de^ 
crease  in  the  value  of  the  lands^  and  much 
useful  information  might  be  obtained.  In 
the  year  1810, 1  made  an  attempt  of  this^ 
kind^  from  which  I  select  a  few  iostanoeiB> 
which  will  be  sufficient  to  explain  my  in- 
teotioui  and  which  present  a  f^ir  spepiouen 
of  the  stats  of  that  part  of  the  country  in 
which  I  was  employed,  viz.  tht  northern 

division  of  the  Zillah  Nuddea.* 

These 


*.^— 


•ThevmBg^of  ChMiporfilUkAy  in  the  jear  1S14, 
B.8  (1808)  not  le»  than  sixty  houses;  the  lands  in  cul- 

B  b  4  tivation 
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.   Tbefee  instances,  which  are  given  in  the 
note  below,  will  sufficiently  explain  the  pfam 

I 


tivation  amounted  to  about  two  thousand  Irifohs.  It  liaa 
now  three  houses,  and  the  whole  of  the  land  is  oyerrun 
with  jungle,  and  full  of  hogs.  It  had  been  in  ioikma 
fer  four  years  previous  to  its  being  deserted. ' 

The  village  of  Cola  had,  in  1314  (1808)^  a  hundred 
houses,  and  five  thousand  d^o/b  of  beautiful  cultivation. 
It  now  contains  fortjr  houses,  and  the  whole  land  culti- 
vated is  not  above  two  hundred  bigahs;  the  principal 
J^o^s having  deserted  it,  leaving  the  houses  to 'be  occu- 
pied  by  any  that  chose  to  inhabit  them.  It  had  been 
for  ten  years  in  kotkinoy  and  is  this  year  in  khas^  because 
it  is  not  worth  purchasing.  This  koikina  was  divided 
into  three  shares,  forming,  as  the  Bengalees  call  it, 
three  peiesy  or  bellies  to  fiU« 

The  village  of  Jurampare  had,  in  the  year  1214(1808), 
two  hundred  and  fifty  houses,  and  its  cultivatioa  extend* 
ed  to  the  whole  lands  of  the  village,  viz.  seven  or  eight 
thousand  bigahs.  There  are  now  remaining  five  houses 
of  respectable  cultivators,  and  five  or  six  huts  inhabit- 
ed.  The  cultivation  is  reduced  to  four  hundred  bigaks^ 
It  has  been  in  kctkim  nine  years.    It  will  generally  be 

found. 
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I  have  suggested  of  a  village-book^  In 
marking  the  progressive  decline  of  the  vil- 
JageSy  we  shall  find  some  other  causes  of 
decay^  though  none  so  extensive  as  the 

oppression 


found,  tfaatthe  greateBt-deMTtionlias  taken  place  within 
the  last  few  years,— -oppresaion  has  rapidly  increased,— 
the  lands  are  gradually  getting  into  the  hands  of  the  ra- 
pacious ^tfmtilaA  of  our  Courts;  formerly  the  RycHs 
were  better  able  to  bear  oppression,  but  bad  seasons 
have  greatly  reduced  them. 

Tbe  village  otKhasipoor  has  now  about  fifty  houses. 
It  had  in  1S09  (1803)  about  one  hundred  houses,  and 
proportionate  cultivation.  It  has  been  in  yara  six 
years,  under  three  different  Ijaredau. 

The  village  of  Beerpoor  has  now  fifteen  houses.  It 
bad,  six  years  ago,  fifty.  It  has  been  during  the  last  six 
years  in  kaikbiay  and  is  now  in  khas. 

The  village  of  Teriotberia  has  now  three  hundred 
hooses ;  in  the  year  1807  it  had  five  hundred ;  but  here 
the  fear  of  the  Dacoits  is  to  be  added  to  the  oppression 
of  the  landholders.  It  has  been  si^p  years  in  koikina^ 
aiid  is  now  in  khas. 
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oppression  of  the  landholderB.  I  do  sot 
mean  to  say  that  there  nowhere  eadsts  a 
mercifhl  Kotkinadar,  I  have  met  with  jwine 
whose  lands  were  io  high  cultivation^  their 
£^0^^  happy,  and  no  Dacaits  to  be  heard  of^ 
But  this  has  seldom  occurred,  and  where  it 
did,  I  generally  found  that  the  KofkiiMdfliri 
were  old  servants  of  an  old  Z^miMha^s 
household, — not  the  highest  bidders  for  a 
good  bargain.  They  were  men  who  had 
long  been  supported,  and  who,  after  the  ex* 
piration  of  their  leases,  looked  still  to  their 
masters  for  support. 

It  is  to  Kotkinadars  and  Dur'in>tkinadarst, 
that  we  may  chiefly  ascribe  the  harbouring 
of  Dacoits  and  other  notoriously  bad  cha- 
racters ;  for  I  think  it  may  be  easily  proved, 
that  it  is  not  the  interest  of  any  respectable 
Zemindar^  to  nourish,  as  it  were,  vipers  in 
his  own  bosom,  to  support  the  very  men 
who  ruin  his  villages,  and  cause  his  Ryota 
to  fly  from  his  lands.      The  loss  in  the  end 

is 
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is  his }  not  to  mention  that  hk  own  life  and 
property  are  opt  safe,  and  bis  revenue  wiA 
difficulty  collected,  and  liable  to  be  carried 
off  by  these  wretches. 

I  can  conceive  it  possible,  thirt  a  weaiAy 
Zemindar  may  entertain  DacoUs  for  a  time, 
to  figbt  his  battles,  and  to  annoy  his  neigh- 
bours, on  the  occurrence  of  boundary  dis-^ 
pates.  I  have  known  instances  where  this  has 
happened ;  but  I  cannot  suppose  they  are  of- 
ten the  harbourers  of  Daedts^  except  on 
tb^se  occasions..  The  higher  Zmundars  ape 
seldom  residents  on  the  spot,^  and  when  ibey 
are,  they  are  generally  too  indolent  to  at* 

tend 


*  I  have  often  been  struck  with  the  greet  fiimilarUy 
between  the  condition  of  the  peasiinta  pf  fi^iigiil  and 
hoee  of  Ireland,  where  iotern^ediate  agency  is  the  ruin 
of  the  country. 

Miss  Edgeworth,  whose  Tales  are  subservient  to 
much  higher  purposes  than  those  of  mere  amusement, 

has. 
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tend  to  their  Zemindaree  concerns,  content 
if  it  secures  to  them  a  speedy  fortune.  But 
the  wish  of  an  Ijaradar  or  Kotkinadar  is  to 
make  the  best  of  his  mead  (or  lease) ;  and 

if 

has,  io  one  of  her  last  productions,  two  descriptioos ; 
the  one  of  a  good  agent,  the  other  of  aa  Irish  village, 
which  are  so  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  state  of  thing? 
"in  Bengal,  that  I  have  here  inserted  them*. 

<<  The  times  is  hard,  and  the  agents  harder  than  the 
times ;  there's  two  of  them,  the  und^  and  the  tip- 
per,  and  they  grind  the  substance  of  one  between 
them,  and  blow  one  away  like  chaff.  The  Good  Agent 
is  the  one  that  wiU  encourage  the  improviag  tenant^ 
and  shew  no  favour  or  affection,  but  justice,  which 
comes  even  to  all,  and  does  best  for  aU  at  the  long 
run.  Residing  always  in  the  country  (like  Mr.  Burke) 
and  understanding  country  business,  and  going  about 
continually  among  the  tenantry,  he  knows  where  to 
press  for  rent,  and  where  to  leave  the  money  to  lay  out 
on  the  land,  and,  accordingly,  as  they  would  want  i^  can 
give  a  tenant  a  help  or  a  check  properly;  there  is  no  du« 
ty-work  called  for,  no  present,  nor  glove-money,  nor 
seal-money,  ever  taken  or  called  for, — no  underhand 
hints  about' proposals  when  lands  would  be  out  of  lease. 
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if  this  caa  be  eifected  by.  his  joining  or  sha« 
ring  in  the  spoils  of  the  Dac&itSy  it  is  a'  mat^ 

ter 


but  a  considerable  preference,  if  deserved^  to  the  old  te- 
nant, and  if  not,  a  fair  advertisement,  and  the  best  offer 
and  tenant  accepted ;  no  screwing  of  the  land  to  the 
highest  penny,  just  to  please  the  head  landlprd  for  the 
minute,  and  ruin  him  at  the  end,  byAe  tenants  racking 
the  land  and  running  off"  with  the  year's  rent,  nor  no  bar- 
gains to  his  ownrdations  or  friends,  did  Mr.  Burkb 
ever  grant  or  give,  but  all  fair  between  landlord  and  te- 
nant ;  and  that's  the  thing  that  will  last ;  and  that's 
wfaftt  I  eall  the  Good  Agent.'* 


^'  The  town  consisted  of  one  row  of  miserable  huts, 
sunk  beneath  the  side  of  tiie  road,  the  mud-walls  crook- 
ed in  every  direction,  some  of  them  opening  wide  in 
cracks  or  aig%ag  fissures  from  top  to  bottom,  aa  if  ithere 
had  been  just  an  earthquake,-^ll  the  roofs  sunk  in  va« 
rious  places, — the  thatch  off,  or  overgrown  with  grass, 
---no  chimneys, — the  smoke  making  its  way  through  the 
holes  at  the  roof,  or  rising  in  clouds  from  the  top  of  the 
door,<^unghill8  before  the  door,  and  green  standing 
puddles,— squalid  children,  with  scarce  rags  to  cover 
them." 

4 
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ter  of  DO  coraefaencie  to  him  if*  the  village 
he  mined^-^^'  it  will  serve  his  Ivm/eP 

It  is  itiliposfiible  that  these  Kotkinadars^ 
Dur^kotkinadarsy  &c.  should  be  ignorant  of 
the  existence  of  Dticaits  in  the  Tillages,  and 
of  their  haunts.  They  have  under  them 
their  Gomashtas^  Halshunas^  MwuUlsy  and 
other  agents,  and  are  employed  constantly 
in  the  collection  of  the  revenue.  They  must, 
therefore,  possess  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
every  man's  means,  and  how  he  obtains  his 
money ;  also  what  persons  frequent  his  house. 
These,  then,  are  the  men  to  whom  a  Magis* 
trate  must  now  apply  for  information  and 
assistance  in  apprehending  criniinak. 

In  the  statement  which  I  have  here  given 
of  the  condition  of  the  Ryots ,  I  have  *^  no* 
^'  thing  extenuated.'^  I  may  have  omitted 
much,  but  I  have  not  unthinkingly  descri- 
bed the  state  of  things  from  tht  rqiorts  of 
others.    If  there  is  uny  merit  whatever  in 

the 
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Um  above  sketdb,  it  is  that  of  being  au-» 
theDtic.  For  the  truth  of  the  picture^  I 
appeal  to  those  whose  zeal  has  carried  them 
into  the  interior  of  their  districts^  and 
whOy  at  their  leisure  hours,  throwing  aside 
the  character  of  the  Judge  and  Magis^ 
U^ate,  have  aolicited,  at  the  hands  of  the 
laweat  natiifeB,  a  true  statement  of  their 
QonditiKtfu  . 


Although  we  h$pn^  perhaps,  lost  ibr  ever 
the  opportunity  of  enriching  our  own  nation 
from  the  progressive  improvement  of  the 
famd,  yetwe^mi^  reader  our  govttiiment 
dMbly  secure,  by  impnyvin^^  as  far  as  pot^ 
i6kAt^  the  condition  of  the  Byots^  and  by 
omciliaiiog  tthetti  to  our  interests. 

-.  We  must  not  consider  ourselves  safe,  as 
Vmg  afi'the  ZenUndars  punue  their  {Hresent 
sehemes,  from  the  idea  that  the  peasants 
win  love  lis,  and  hate  their  oppressors ;  for 

it 
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it  was  we  who  gaVe  the  ZemindaTs  their  au*- 
thority. 

According  to  the  preBe&t  regulations^  in 
eyery  instance  where  redress  is  proposed  ia 
be  larded  to  the  peasants,  it  is  through  an 
application  to  the  Sadder  Comis  oi  Justice 
at  each  station.  What  thda  is  to  become  of 
them,  if  it  can  clearly  be  proved,  that  their 
weakness,  and  the  tyranny  of  the  Zimitfi- 
dars^  prevent  their  having  access  to  these 
Courts. 


It  was  seldom  that  r^pilar  jpo^^oA^  or  lea^ 
ses  were,  granted  imder  die  old  r^^lations, 
though  particularly  required  and  ordered  by 
them.  Yet,  in  how  few  cases  do  we  find  that 
iheByots  have  dared  to  complain  of  thisgiie« 
vance.  Some,  indeed,  prefer  living  without 
them ;  perhaps  from  the  fear  of  having  their 
lands  measiired  by  thers^acious  servants  of 
the  Zemindar  ;  \mi  these  are  few,  compared 

to 
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to  the  whole  body*  Without  regular  pat^ 
tahSf  which  shall  limit  the  demands  of  the 
Zemindar,  the  Ryots  can  never  be  happy^ 
and  cultivation  can  never  increase.  By  a 
late  regulation,  we  have  made  pottahs  un- 
necessary. We  have  permitted  the  Zemm- 
dors  to  let  their  lands  in  what  manner  so- 
ever they  please.  For  this  is  the  construc- 
tion which  the  Zemindars  have  put  on  Re- 
gulation Fifth  of  1812. 

Dahilas  or  receipts  for  rent  paid,  are  now 
never  given,  and  the  peasant  is  left  entirely 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Zemindar,  who  may,  if 
he  pleases,  repeatedly  demand  the  rent  once 
paid,  or  add  to  the  stipulated  sum  any  num* 
her  of  perquisites  he  may  choose.  These 
last  are  denominated  Abwab,  and  the  fiivo? 
lou8  pretences  under  which  they  are  de- 
manded are  innumerable.  The  Abwab  ge- 
nerally take  their  names  from  the  nature  of 
these  pretences ;  thus,  for  instance,  pottah 

VOL.  I.  c  c  salami 
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salami  is  the  present  paid  by  those  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  receive  a  lease ;  nigah 
khutchy  or  shadee  khurcha^  is  the  present  paid 
upon  a  marriage ;  durbar  khurch  is  the  pre- 
sent paid  for  the  promise  to  support  their 
interests  at  Courts — for  liquidating  any  fines 
which  the  Zemindar  may  happen  to  incur^ 
or  for  carrying  on  his  prosecutions ;  bharee 
butta  is  the  per  centage  paid  under  pretence 
of  the  coin  being  lights  &c.  &c.  &c. 

When  receipts  are  wanted^  the  Ryot  must 
sue  for  them  in  the  Court  The  Court  is^ 
perhaps^  forty  or  fifty  miles  distant ;  he 
musty  therefore^  leave  his  village,  and  his 
starving  family/  and  remain  in  attendance 
at  Court,  day  after  day,  until  his  cause  comes 
on ;  and  the  unavoidable  arrears  of* business 
ofjten  prevent  the  trial  of  such  causes  for  tvfo 
or  three  months  after  their  being  entered. 
At  length,  worn  out  and  beggared,  he  makes 
up  the  matter  with  the  Zemindar ^  and  en- 
ters 
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ters  a  razeenama  of  amicable  adjustment, 
and  goes  back  to  his  village^  to  be  a  miser- 
able warning  to  deter  others  :  or^  say.  that 
he  prosecutes  his  suit,  it  is  under  every  dis- 
advantage. He  has  to  contend  with  the  Ze^ 
fmndar,  and  with  the  Aumilah  or  officers  of 
the  Court.  And  who  are  these  officers? 
By  making  every  purchaser  or  heir  to  a  piece 
of  land  an  independent  Zemindar ^  we  have 
created  a  new  order  of  men ;  and  the  offi- 
cers of  our  Courts  are  likely  soon  to  consti- 
tute the  nobility  of  Bengal,  the  great  land*- 
ed  proprietors,  for  whom  European  politi* 
cians  have  so  long  wished. 

.  Would  it  not  be  thought  impolitic  and  ex- 
traordinary,  if  the  Judges  and  Officers  of  our 
Courts  in  England  (for  Moluvees  and  Pun^ 
dUs  are  Judges^,  being  composed  of  the  land- 
ed proprietors  in  each  county,  were  to  sit 
there  to  try  the  complaints  brought  against 
themselves  by  their  own  tenants ;  yet  this 

c  c2  is 
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is  the  case  in  most  Zillahs  in  Bengal.  From 
the  Moluvees  and  Pundits  down  to  the  low- 
est writers  in  the  Court,  all  the  officers  are 
/  possessed  of  landed  estates  in  the  district, 
many  of  them  openly,  and  others  benamee^ 
or  under  fictitious  names.  If  we  consider, 
that  scarce  an  order  can  be  passed  which 
does  not  in  some  measure  aflfect  the  interest 
of  these  men,  and  that,  in  every  case  where 
they  are  likely  to  be  sufferers,  they  will  do 
their  utmost  to  counteract  and  obstruct  our 
endeavours  ;  and  if  we  consider,  at  the  same 
time^  that  they  at  present  rise  and  flourish 
by  the  dejection  and  oppression  of  the  pea* 
sants,  whose  comfort  it  is  our  duty  to  pro- 
mote ;  and  that,  if  they  cannot  keep  up  the 
terror  of  their  names  in  the  interior  of  their 
district,  their  affairs  will  go  to  ruin,  we  shaU 
no  longer  wonder  at  that  constant  clashing 
of  authority,  which,  though  seldom  proved^ 
is  well  known  to  exist  between  the  Magis- 
trate  and  his  officers.  His  own  officers  are 
the  last  persons  whom  a  skilful  Magistrate 

will 
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Will  make  ase  of  in  the  execution  of  any 
plan  which  may  require  secrecy. 

The  native  officers  of  our  Courts  surpass 
in  deep  cunning,  in  a  knowledge  of  our 
characters  and  dispositions^  and  in  the  art 
of  concealing  their  own,  any  idea  which 
we  can  form  of  the  most  consummate  du- 
plicity. Their  under  agents  and  spies  are 
^very  where  present  in  our  Courts,  and 
while  writing  out  an  order,  dictated  by  the 
Judge,  they  will,  by  means  of  these  agents, 
•dispatch  information  into  the  MofussU  (or 
interior),  which  shall  counteract  or  render 
nugatory  the  very  order  they  are  writing. 
The  press  of  business  is  always  a  sufficiently 
plausible  excuse  for  any  delay  in  issuing  and 
carrying  into  effect  the  orders  of  the  Judge ; 
but  no  press  of  business  prevents  the  execu- 
tiofl  of  their  own  plans. 

Where  a  native  officer  is  brought  from 
the  court  of  one  Ziliah,  and  placed  in  ano- 

c  c  3  ther, 
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ther^  where  be  may  not  be  possessed  of 
landed  property,  his  first  step  is  to  purchase 
it.  Innumerable  are  the  instances  which  a 
circuit  into  the  interior  of  his  district  will 
afford  to  the  Magistrate,  of  discovering  the 
knarery  of  his  officers.  He  will  find  the 
paltry  Mohwir  (or  writer)  of  his  Court,  the 
man  who  walks  to  his  Kutcherry^  attended 
by  no  one,  or  by  a  shabby  little  boy,  and 
himself  clothed  in  rags,  possessed,  notwith- 
standing, of  large  property  in  land,  of  great 
and  powerful  establishments  of  servants, 
who  are  necessary  to  maintain  in  the  -Mb- 
fussil  the  terrible  majesty  of  the  Company's 
servant.  They  will  find  this  man  more  re- 
vered, or  rather  more  dreaded,  than  the 
Magistrate  or  the  Judge. 

This  is  no  small  evil.  It  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, one  great  cause  of'  the  weahness  of 
our  Indian  Courts ^  and  calls  for  immediate 
redress. 


A  clear 
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'  A  dear  and  peremptory  regulation  is  re* 
qairedy  by  which  no  officer  possessed  of 
landed  property  in  the  Tallahy  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  serve  in  our  Courts. 


The  wages  allowed  by  Government  will  ; 
never,  indeed,  be  a  sufficient  consideration 
to  induce  natives  of  ability  to  serve  under 
us;  but,  added  to  the  wages  drawn  from 
the  numerous  sources  of  iniquity,  they  will 
always  insure  to  us  a  sufficient  number  of 

candidates.    And  here,  let  us  not  be  de^ 

« 

ceived  by  the  idea,  that  the  salary  of  a  na- 
tive ought  to  be  liberal^  in  order  that  he 
may  have  the  less  excuse  for  corruption. 
This  is  one  of  our  European  ideas  ;  and  we 
must  divest  ourselves  of  all  such. 

Corruption  among  Bengalees  is  no  crime. 
Bepeatedly  have  I  disputed  this  subject 
with  even  the  most  respectable  of  them. 
The  cbnstant  reply  was  this^  ^^  If  the  parties 
^^  make  us  a  present  of  the  money  willing- 

c  c  4  "  ly 
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"  ly,  where  is  the  harm  in  receiving  it  T* 
We  can  expect  little  from  those  of  our  offi* 
cers  who  take  hribes.  We  must  be  constant- 
ly on  the  watch  to  defeat  their  plans  ;  but 
where  we  have  to  deal  with  those  who  are 
not  only  corrupt,  but  who  are  possessed  of 
the  weight  attached  to  landed  property  in 
the  district  in  which  they  serve,  we  shall 
find  them  much  too  strong  for  us. 

Another  great  evil  arises  from  this  land- 
holding  practice  ;  for  among  the  number  of 
officers  attached  to  a  court,  we  should 
otherwise  have  many  dissensions,  each  pur- 
suing his  own  way  to  advancement ;  and 
these  dissensions  are  the  only  means  which 
the  Indian  Magistrate  possesses  of  obtain- 
ing any  information  respecting  the  charac- 
ters of  his  officers ;  for  when  a  dispute  takes 
place  among  Bengalees,  such  is  their  dis- 
position, that  nothing  can  remain  conceal- 
ed,— ^brother  will  impeach  brother, — the  son 
will  accuse  the  father^ — aAd  the  complete 

domestic 
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domestic  history  of  a  family  will  be  laid  be- 
fore us.  Instances  of  this,  particularly  a* 
mong  the  Brahmins,  are  constantly  present- 
ing themselves ;  but  where  the  officers  of 
Court  are  landholders,  a  league  is  formed, 
which  no  power  of  the  Magistrate  can 
break :  each  supports  the  other ;  for  it  is  the 
interest  of  all,  that  no  encroachments  should 
be  made  on  their  privileges.  I  appeal  to 
any  Magistrate,  who  has  had  the  task  of 
trying  one  of  bis  officers,  whether  he  has 
not  found  that  the  whole  body  immediately 
espoused  his  cause. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  evils  attending  the 
present  distribution  of  landed  property  in 
Bengal.  It  is  as  easy  to  describe  them,  as 
it  is  difficult  to  propose  remedies.  Such  as 
I  shall  mention,  will  be  suggested  with  great 
deference.  Some  material  change  is  neces* 
sary ;  and,  with  the  superior  knowledge 
which  the  Company  must  now  possess,  the 
change  is  tikely  to  be  for  the  better. 

The 
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The  power  of  the  Zemindars  must  by 
every  possible  means  be  diminished. 

They  ought  to  be  made  to  assist  in  the 
management  of  the  police  of  the  country^ 
and  in  erery  case  where  Dacoifs  or  other 
bad  characters  are  harboured  in  their  estates^ 
these  estates  ought  to  be  confiscated.  They 
will  then  attend  to  the  internal  management 
of  their  lands.  It  is  not  enough  to  threaten 
that  they  shall  be  confiscated ,  and  yet,  on 
^  every  occasion,  with  an  unjust  and  highly 

V 

pernicious  mercy,  to  forgive  them ;  for  this 
conduct  of  Government  is  construed  by  the 
Zemindars  into  a  test  of  its  weakness. 

The  Zemindars  ought  to  be  strictly  requi- 
red to  give  pottahs  as  formerly ;  and  a  very 
heavy  punishment  should  be  awarded  for 
the  neglect  of  this :  They  should  also^  on 
every  occasion,  be  required  to  grant  receipts 
for  rent ;  for  it  is  a  matter  of  very  little  con* 
sequence,  whether  the  settlement  with  the 

Zemindars 
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Zemindars  be  for  a  limited  number  of  yeacs^ 
or  be  perpetual,  provided  the  rights  of  the 
Byots  are  attended  to.  By  a  perpetual  set- 
tlement, we  indeed  preclude  the  possibility 
of  our  ever  enriching  ourselves;  but  it  ought 
still  to  be  our  object,  that  cultivation  should 
increase,  and  that  the  peasantry  should  be 
happy.  Let  me  again  insist,  that  without 
pottahs  (leases),  and  without  receipts,  this 
never  will  be  the  case. 

In  support  of  the  Byots,  the  junior  serr 
nrants  of  the  Company  in  each  Zillahy  or 
when  the  Zillah  may  be  tranquil,  the  Judge 
himself,  ought  to  make  an  annual  circuit  of 
fais  villages^  and  in  a  summary  manner  de? 
cide  the  little  complaints  of  the  Ryots,  civil 
as  well  as  criminal.  After  such  circuits,  a 
full  report  of  the  jstate  of  his  district  should 
be  required  of  him,  in  which  particular  no- 
tice should  be  taken  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Zemindars.  The  report  ought  also  to  spe- 
cify the  quantity  of  land  discovered  to  be 

held 
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held  by  the  officers  of  the  courts  under  their 
own  or  fictitious  names ;  and  these  officers 
should  in  every  instance  lose  their  situa- 
tiotis,  or  be  compelled  to  sell  their  lands. 
In  order  to  prevent  concealment,  a  period 
might  be  allowed,  after  which  all  land 
found  in  the  possession  of  officers  of  our 
Courts  should  be  forfeitied  to  Govern- 
ment. 


We  ought  by  all  legal  means  to  get 
again  into  our  power,  as  much  of  the  coun- 
try as  we  can,  in  order  to  bestow  it  on  the 
Hyots.  On  'these  portions  of  the  country 
experiments  should  be  made,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  practicability  of  forming  a 
ryoUwar  settlement ;  and  if  the  tyranny  of 
the  Zemifidars  continues,  we  ought,  before 
it  is  too ,  late,  to  endeavour  to  recover  the 
whole  of  the  country  from  their  hands. 

^'  Let  the  landed  'proprietors  grow  rich, 
^'  we  shall  grow  rich  through  them.^^  These 

are 
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are  the  words  of  Sir  Charles  Boughton 
Rouse;  but  how  this  is  to  happen^  I  really 
cannot  perceive.  Ts  it  by  taxes  on  com* 
merce  ?  If  the  Zemindars  n^lect  the  cul- 
tivation of  their  lands,  and  oppress  the  By* 
otSy  where  shall  we  find  produce  to  tax  ? 

Allow  that,    in  the  general  course  of 
things,  the  2kmindars  become  what  they  al* 

most  are  already,  the  solenobility  of  the  eown^ 

« 

try^  (for  the  former  race  of  nobility,  descri- 
bed by  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  as  ^^  the 
<<  connecting  link  in  society,  without  whom 
^^  it  would  be  reduced  to  the  Prince  and 
^*  the  Peasant,''  are  now  almost  extinct,) 
still  they  will  not,  as  men  of  rank  and  nobi- 
Jity  are  used  to  do,  demand  more  luxuries 
or  conveniencies  of  life. 


Here  is  a  wide  difierence.     The  Benga- 
lee,  be  he  ever  so  rich,  will  not  furnish  his 
house  handsomely ;  he  will  not  dress  in  the 
European  style ;  he  will  not  drink  our  li- 
quors. 
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quors^  nor  consume  our  European  articles 
of  food.  The  consumption  of  the  commo«» 
dities  now  sent  to  India  can  never  increase, 
until  a  long  lapse  of  time  shall  have  remo* 
ved  the  national  prejudices  of  the  Indians, 
and  totally  subvertcfd  their  reli^on. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  long  lapse  of  time 
will  efiect  these  changes.  I  think,  we  have 
already  gained  ground  ;  a  small  number  of 
natives  in  each  large  town  have  already  dar« 
ed  16  attempt  the  imitation  of  some  of  our 
customs.  From  a  description  of  a  few  such 
instances,  the  narrow  spirit  of  the  Benga- 
lee, and  his  attachment  to  ancient  habits, 
will  be  apparent.  I  have  inserted  them  in 
the  Appendix,  on  the  subject  of  the  Free 
Trade. 


We  have  thrown  the  landed  property  al- 
most entirely  into  the  hands  of  a  set  of  ra* 
pacious  harpies, — we  can  no  longer  provide 
for  any  exigency,  by  an  increase  of  revenue, 

arising 


^■>. 
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ariinng  finom  the  lands^  iknt  is  any  material 
ioerease  to  be  expected  from  taxation  on*  ar* 
ticies  of  commerce ;  and  even  were  this  last 
possible,  commerce  would  not  present  so 
stea^dy  a  course  of  revenue  as  agriculture. 
Commerce  is  always  fluctuating*.  Corn  must 
always  be  had,  and  plenty  of  corn  will 
secure  every  thing  else.  The  extortion  or 
caprice  of  our  neighbours  may  at  any  time 
hurt  our  qommerce,  but  where  agriculture 
flourishes,  they  cannot  empoverish  us  by 
selling  high ;  they  cannot  withhold  food 
from  us,  which  is  our  most  immediate 
want. 


The  oppression  of  the  Zemindars  has  al- 
ready, in  a  great  measure,  and  at  a  period 
not  far  distant  will  render  desperate,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  indigence,  the  peasantry 
and  manufacturers.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
keep  up  an  immense  judicial  and  police 
establishment.  These  establishments  have 
on  the  whole  gradually  increased  during  our 

Government ; 
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Government ;  they  were  never  so  expensive 
as  at  present,  and  they  are  certainly  not 
likely  to  diminish.  In  forming  an  opinion 
on  this  subject,  we  must  not  be  led  astray 
by  the  temporary  arrangements  of  the  pre- 
sent Government,  which  have  an  appear-* 
ance  of  economy,  and  which  short  periods 
of  energy  on  the  part  of  tbe  Magistrates 
have  enabled  them  to  make  in  some  dis-- 
tricts.  But  we  must  look  to  the  general 
increase  of  expences  all  over  the  country, 
since  we  assumed  the  Government 


We  have,  I  think,  done  wrong ;  things 
may  indeed  improve,  but  there  will  be  a 
long  reign  of  vice  and  delinquency  between 
the  present  time  and  the  period  when  such 
improvement  shall  commence,  unless,  in- 
deed, by  some  new  arrangement,  the  lands 
shall  again  fall  into  the  hands  of  those, 
whose  family  connections,  and  affection  for 
their  native  soil,  will  stimuTate  them  to  ex« 
ertion.  These  poor  men,  under  every  for- 
mer 


r 
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ner  goyanmeiit;  wbeth^  of  Hindoo'  or 
Mussulman  origiD^  have  sHwafs  jbeen  estoem^ 
ed  the  yiery  soul  of  th<$.  state;;  th^ir  i%hts 
wiEL  htff onmd  to  have  been  r^ect^d  i^Dder 
every  an:aog)eiiieDt..of  ,the  native  ;ppriDce8> 
however  arbitr«ry  or  <^apriiDions  ip  Other  r<- 
ipeci&  :We,  tQo^,.\Theo  5!ire  jtook^posfc^isdMW 
of  the  country,  ptomls^  most  ssokolQly  0 
protect  them,  and  for  a  long  time  we  did 
support  them,  as  the  proprietors  of  the 
laud,  agaiustthe  Zemindars  or  collectara^ 
Still  calling  themselves  the  proprietors  ,of 
the  soil,  they  to  this  day  look  up  to  us  tot 
protection.  They  have  no  other  idea.  They 
daily  sell  their  proprietary  right,  and  call  it 
selling  their  lands«^  When  our  last  regu- 
lation, 


*  That  the  idea  is  not  confined  to  Bengal,  will  be  suP 
ficiently  evident  firom  the  literal  copy  of  the  information 
on  this  subject  which  I  received  in  person  from  the  re- 
spectable/2ya^5  of  avjUage  close toBuxar/  ^^  They  have 
^^  resided  in  their  land  for  ten  or  twelve  generations. 
^^  The  Zemindars  never  have,  nor  can  they  dispossess 

VOL.  I.  B  d       *  ^*them; 
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latioo,  the  5th  of  1812,  shall  become  geoe-^ 
rally  known,  the  idea  that  we  have  deaeited 
them  will  also  prevail.  Let  it  not  be  a  total 
desertion.  Let  the  work  of  reform,  which  is 
a  most  arduous  one,  be  more  equally  divi- 
ded. Let  the  Collectors  and  their  assistantB 
unite  their  exertions.  Hie  members  of  that 
branch  of  the  service  are  living  at  their  ease, 

wlule 
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^  them ;  neither  have  they  changed  their  rate  of  rent. 
^  The  trees  on  the  land  ai«  their  own.  Hhe  Zemitidan 
^^  eannot  cut  them  ddwo,  but  diey  (the  RyoU)  can,  and 
<(  do  cut  them  doirn,withont  the  leave  of  the  Zeminiar. 
^^  They  themfleWeRarc  the  owners  of  t^ie  land."  If  this 
does  not  convey  an  idea  on  their  part  of  property  in  the 
soil,  I  do  not  know  what  can.  These  ityoCv  were  chiefly 
Brahmm ;  and  though,  in  their  dress,  and  in  thrir  hvts, 
there  was  a  great  appearance  of  comfort,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  that,  in  general,  their  conditi<«i  was  very  little  bet- 
ter, than  that  of  the  most  miserable  Bengalees.  Their 
land  consisted  of  two  kinds,  but  even  the  best  was  very 
poor. — I  have  given  finrther  particulars  of  my  conver- 
sation  with  these  RyoU  at  Buxar,  another  part  of 
the  Essay. 
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whik  the  weight  of  business  yearly  weak- 
ens the  body  of  the  Judicial  Servants. 
An*  idea  is  beginning  to  prevail  among 
a^  yoiing  men^  that  the  Judicial  line  is 
worse- than  slavery.  It  Would  be  dangerous 
diat  this  idea  should  gain  ground*  It  can 
^y.  be  done  away  by  increasing  the  num- 
her  of  those  employed^  and  thujs  diminish- 
mg  the  duty.~-More  of  these  duties  here- 
after* 

Let  us  all  join  heartily  in  improving  the 
^condition  of  the  peaseants^  and  we  may  then 
aafely  calculate  on  the  secure  el^yment  of 
omr  Eastern  Possesions^  under  every  vicissi- 
tude, which  the  ambition  and  rapacity  of 
other  nations,  or  ef  the  neighbouHng  native 
powers,  may  expose  us  to.  The  Judge  and 
Magistrate  ought  xlever  to  forget,  thai  the 
Byotfi  are  the  skj^pwrt  of  the  Stlite. 

I  hate  formeirly  mentioned  the  general 
answer  which  is  given  to  aQ  propositions  for 

l>  d  2  again 
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a^pin restoring  the  rigbts  of  thej^ofe^name* 
ly^  7  That  Government  have  pledged*  their 
wc^rd  to  the  ^Semindars,.  that  the  settle- 
[  meat  shall  be  perpetu^l^  and  that  thej 
f^  will  not  .in()erfQre  with  the  maiiSig«iient 
f^  of  the  lands/'    Bat  kt  the  JZ^mmdeirf  en- 
joy /the  perpetual  s^tl^meirt ;  iet'the^  e&» 
joy  all  the  jrights  th^y  had  ;under  .the  natiive 
(jroycrxi^ieots^;  atid^.  in.  additiomita.  Vtitse^ 
let  them  enjoy  the  additional  honour^  d^^tu^' 
ty,  and  power  flowing  from  their  new  title 
pf  greats  Jimd!^^  iprbprietora; .  . 

I  ,■  ;  •", 

«•  -'I        .<  ■  I    *,  .«•..••*..•.•*••■•         •  ' 

'^  7N  ^ontinyaiw^.  of  ihe :  perpetual  settle* 
I9ei^t|.an4.pf  tbes0  jrii^iitSy  wiU^  in  the  pre*- 

« 

sient  st^te  pf  [.things,  be  preferaUe  '^  to '  anjr 
si^dd^or  yiol^  change^^-'ra  veafivrecrt^ 
fi^nes^  and'  under  all  goveroDMOts^  to  4ie 
dr^efi,  ,^t  sorely^  althdi:^ '^i*ie*4o  oot 
subvert,  w(G(- ai^.  improve  the  pmeot  sys- 
tem. Our  best  efforts  and  exertions  are  yet 
subject  to  *  pn^cb  Imperfection..  It^ifhk  Vain 
to  expect  perfection;  ID  a/ fiijstenr'Whidh  was 


♦  ;  ..     ».     va 


not  foanded  oh  experience^  bat  "tml^  alfo{>f^? 
ed  as  the  least  of  two  etib  ^nmndy;  a^<MMti^ 
stantly  ilnctoatiag>  or  a  iixed,  tlioti^b'^ifiitfr 
reveone;  Twaj-sttoHA,  firt* '  I  think  if  tiMghlf 
be.dohUcd;  and tbep'<^|detaade  nKA^-ha^' 
pf.;!  Thib^  however,  we  coalduot  d6  inih&ik^ 
annolling  the  per{yef iml  settlemen't.  -  ^    ''^  '■■  ■  '■  ^ 


i  .  *  ♦  •  *  f  rr 


The  advocates  on  either  side  of  the  ques* 
tioD  have  so  entirely  receded  frotii  eai^  other 
in  their  ailments,  thait  they  hare  !bs[t  ls»glM^ 
of  the  groood  which  U^s  between.   *!rhey^ 
have  forgot^  that  in  a'  medium  between  two< 
extremeft  £here  may  "hie  much  good ;  fot 
eadi  of  these  extremes  has  unddubtedly  ad« 
yantagesL ,  This  medium  line  of 'conduct  iny 
I  conceive,  the  only  one  which  Govl^rnment' 
can  at  present  safely  adopt. 

It  seems  a  ^matter  of  very  secondary  itip- 
portance  to  whom  the  lands  originally  and 
excbmuely  belonged^  The  Jtyots  them* 
selves,  provided  their  own  rights  were  pre- 

D  d  3  served, 
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served^  have  nerer  ciired^  eitber  in  whose 
handU:  the  goverDmeiit. .  was  placed^  or 
who  were  their  Zemh^hrs.  And  to  the 
preservation  of  their  .rights  we  may  attri- 
hate  the  quiet  and  ea^y  tran»tions  of  doini* 
qion  frqin  oQe  race  of  conquerors  to  iano^ 
ther.  If  we  preserve  these  rigbt&,  we  have 
nothing  to  fear^ 

We  have  found,  that  the  Zemindars  be- 
coining  absolute  proprietpra,  have  deceiveil 
and  oppressed  the  Byots.  Cannot  our  regu* 
latipns  redress  their  grievances,  without  re- 
moving the  property  from  the  Zemindars. 
Tins  interesting  question  wiU  be  answered 
presently ;  but  let  us  proceed  regularly  id 
detailing  the  further  evils  attendant  cin  thia 
arrangement. 


DsrscTS 
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MVSCTB  IS  TQB  MAVAOUf  BMT  OF  LANDS^  AND   IN 
THE  COIXECnOM  OP  THS  RXVBMUB. 


1 .  By  allowing  any  person  to  become  a 
Zemindar,  and  by  bestowing  on  ever  Ze- 
mindar the  fnll  right  of  disposing  of  his 
lands  as  he  pleases^  we  have  placed  almost 
the  whole  country  in  the  hands  of  those  of* 
ficers  of  our  CoartSy  whose  wealth ,  which 
increased  with  their  rapacity^  enabled  them 
to  become  purchasers.  The  old  Zemindary 
fkmHies  are  now  extinct.  There  is  a  reme- 
dy for  this ;  but  it  is  thought  to  be  a  breach 
of  oar  promise  to  interfere  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  lands.  Is  it  not  our  duty, 
notwithstanding  this  promise^  to  maintain 
the  rights  of  the  Syotsj  and  wherever  they 

B  d  4  are 
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are  oppressed,  to  relieve  them  by  removing 
the  Zemindars  ? 


2.  By  making  these  Zemindars  absolate 
in  the  management  and  disposal  of  their 
land,  we  have  given  rise  to  a  practice  mi- 
known  in  former  times.  I  mean  that  of 
subdivision  and  rack-renting.  Regulations 
may  remedy  this. 

3.  There  is  another  evil  oonsequence  of 
this  arrangement  It  is,  that  the'  adminifi- 
tration  of  justice  is  actually,  though  aot 
nominally,  in  the  hands  of  the  Fisbal  Offi- 
cers; The  Zemindars  colleeting  the  retir* 
fme  are  the  Judicial  Officers  of  ^onr*  C01M& 
This ' was  the  very,  evil  which,  in  forming 
our  new  plan  of  Gov^nment,  we  wished  to 
avoid.  Let  us  see  what  is  the  language,  wt 
held  on  this  subject.  Amongst  several  adt 
mirable  remarks  on  the  form  of  our  Govtern* 
m^nt  made  by  the  Marquis  of  Wjbllzsjubt 

at 
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at  the  time  when  he  recommended  its  iap^ 
plication  to  the  Provinces  under  the  Mar 
dras  Government,  is  the  following :  "  Were 
^^  'it  possible  for  the  Collectors  o£  the  Re* 
^^  venue  to  aj^opriate  a  sufficient  portion 
*^  of  'dieir  time  to  the  adminiitratioa  of 
justice,  and  to  the  maintenatnee.  *of  ^ 
peace  of  liie  country,  the  nature  of  their 
duties,  as: Officers  of  Revenue,  disqualit- 
^'  fies  them  for  judicial  functions.  :Th? 
people  cannot  repose  a  firm  confidence  iipi 
the  protection  of  the  laws,  while  the  ad- 
'^  *  nsinistration  of  these  laws  shall  be  eptrost-^ 
^^  ed  to  the  Collectors  of  1  the  Rev^^u^.;  bet 
^^  :cause  the  conduct  of  these  officers,  a«d 
^'  of  the  numerous  native  agents  and  ser^ 
^^  tants  acting  under  their  authority,.iieGesr 
^  saidly  forms  a  principal  object  .of ,.)e^ 
^^  censtraul/' 


Tlus  eiol  is  glaring,  but  it  admits  of  a 
remedy,  by  strict  regulations  prohibiting 
the  officers  of  our  Courts  from  purchasing, 

or 
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iSt  being  at  all  concerned  in  the  manage* 
ment  of  the  lands  while  in  office. 

4.  In  order  that  agriculture  should  flbu* 
rishy  it  is  necessary  that  landholders  should 
be  constant^  or  at  leaist  occasionally  resident 
on  their  estates.  The  contrary  is  now  the 
case.  The  lands  are  now  in  the  hands  of 
those  whose  other  duties  will  not  admit  of 
their  residing  on  their  estates.  Regulations 
may  remedy  this  idso« 

6.  P&tiahs  or  written  leases^  spedlfying 
the  exact  amount  of  the  landlord's  due  ('and 
prdveiiting  arbitrary  cesses}^  as  well  as  re- 
ceipts for  rent  paid,  form  the  security  of  the 
Syots.  These  good  old  forms  are  out  of 
use  now.  The  Byot  dependa  on  the  m^*cy 
of  the  under  farmer.    It  is  a  broken  reed. 

Andy  lastly 9  In  former  times,  it  was  the 
interest  of  Government  to  encourage  agri- 
culture^ 
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culture,  because  they  were  the  richer  for 
every  improvement  iu  the  land.  It  was  also 
the  interest  of  the  Byot  to  increase  his  culti- 
vation, because  it  increased  his  fortune  and 
his  comforts :  But  now  Government  have 
no  interest  of  a  tangible  nature,  for  their 
revenue  cannot  increase ;  and  the  Myatj  by 
additional  labour,  only  enriches  the  Zemin^ 
dar.'  This  last  evil,  it  is  said,  admits  Of  no 
Remedy.  But  is  our  word  so  pledged^  and 
inust  we  noW  tatnely  siifier  the  ruin  of  the 
country,  and  the  oppreissidn  of  the  Ryots, 
Content  with  a  revenue  which  shall  daily  be 
impaired,  by  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a 
large,  ,and  gradually  increasing  Establish* 
ment,  whose  utmost  vigour  will  never  be 
able  to  redress  the  manifold  wrongs  of  the 

Byots  f 

•  ... 

' '  Such  are  the  defects  in  the  management 
of^e  land,  and  the  colTection  of  the  re- 
venue*, 


DEFECTS 
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DEFECTS  IM  THE  ADMINISTEAtlON   OF  JUSTICE. 


•  'j  • 


.1.  Our  Givil'Gourts  are^  from^  too  great 
a^t€9tiott  to  form  and  detnils^^-r-froin  the 
aQiaB  pumb^  of:  Judicial  Servants^ — ^froio 
the  wide  ^ent  of  jurisdietioD^-r-aiid  tb^ 
d^)»y.  in  proeuriog  endence,-^very  inade-i 
^^te.  to.  affi)rd  redress  to  our  numerous 
ff^jects.  The  remedies  are  to  be  found  in 
more  summary,  justice^ — ^in  the  institutifm 
of  trayelUng  Coults^  held  by  th^  Register 
or  Assistants  in  the  yillagesi— ^and  in  the 
appointment  of  Commissioners  elected  by 
thp  ByQts.  V  .       ,; 


2.  We  have  lost  the  assistance  of  the  raosi 
intelligent  and  most  efficient  instrument  of 
Police^  in  the  dismission  of  the  Zemindars 
from  all  responsibilityi  This  has  its  reme- 
dy. The  Zemindars^  under  proper  iostruo- 
tions^  should  again  be  employed ;  and  in 
every  case  where  they  are  found  harbour- 

'  iug 
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iDg  criminals,  or  otherwise  aiding  in  the 
commission  of  olBfences,  their  lands  should 
be  forfeited,  and  this  crime  never  pardoned. . 

3.  The  power  of  the  Magistrates  on  the 
spot,  who  are  the  best  judges  of  the  charac^ 
ter  of  offenders,  should  be  increased.  The 
sentence  of  the  Courts  of  Circuit  should 
be  final:  Punishment  would  then,  in  all 
fighter  <:ases,  be  immediate  oh  the  com- 
inission  of  the  crime ;  and  in  the  more 
weighty,  would  at  farthest  be  the  instant 
consequence  of  the  jiidgment  of  the  Court 
of  Circuit. 

«  ■■ 

Lastly  J  The  various  lesser  evils  in  the 
administration  of  justice  need  not  be  again 
detailed.  They  have  each  had  their  dls- 
enssioii  in  the  foiregoing.  pages.  In  some 
rehiedies  hav6  been  humbly  submitted  to  his 
employers  by  the  author  ;  for  all  retnediey 
will  be  found  in  the  wisdom  of  the  more 
experienced  of  the  Company's  Servants. 

I  CHANGES 
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'.1 


S^^^^^wSE 


CHANGES  SUGGBSTED. 


istf  That  iim  ZenUttdmi'a  be  profa 
from  subdividing  their  lands  into  small 
shares^  and  that  limits  be  put  to  the  systeo^ 
of  yara  and  kotkim,  or  that  it  be  wholly 

abolished.    That  settleoaeBts  be^  where  it  is 

t       •  •     • 

possible,  concluded  for  each  of  the  villages; 
by  the  Zemindars.  That  putny,  and  dw- 
puiny  leases  be  either  essentially  limited,  or 
altogether  removed. 

Sdy  That  long  leases  be  given,  in  do  in- 
stance  under  ten  years,  and  whe«  it  i» 
possible,  that  a  life  interest  be  giyen  to  the 
Bifots  in  their  lands  j  and  that,  as  the  gaim 
of  the  landholder  increase  by  cult^inltiDD, 
so,  by  security  conferred  on  ^ir  property, 

the 


i 
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the  gains  of  the  peasant  shall  increase  with 
the  increase  of  land  cultivated. 

Zd,  That  regtOar  written  leases  ro  pot^ 
tahsy  according  to  a  prescribed  form^  a 
thing  now  almost  unknown^  be  again  re« 
Tiyed;  and  that  the  punishment  be  most 
severe  on  those  who  shall  be  proved  to  have 
let  their  lands  without  thenh 


4thy  That  double  receipts  be  given  and 
demanded  on  the  payment  of  revenue ;  the 
^/Mitiiiiar  testifying  to  the  Byot  his  having 
received  the  money ;  the  Byot  acknowleclg- 
ingy  in  writing,  to  the  Zemindar,  his  hav- 
ing obtained  the  receipt* 

5th,  That  as  our  Courts  of  Justice  can- 
not possibly  hear  and  determine  all  the 
petty  complaints  of  the  Eyots  at  the  Sudder 
Station,  one  or  other,  or  both,  of  the  fol- 
lowing arrangements  take  place,  viz.  That 
the  Collector,  where  hii|  leisure  will  permit, 

r^nd 
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(and  that  is  the  case  over  Betigal)  or,  if 
otlierwbe,  that,  the  CoUectot's  assistant,  or 
the  assistant  to  the  Magistrate,  make  an 
unnual  circuit  of  the  district,  »nd  in  each 
tillage  Tiekr  and  jktermine  aU  petty  difler- 
ences  betwieen  landlord  and  tenant,  extend- 
ing to  a  certain  snmi 

Or,  that  Moonai/s  (orComroissioneTs) be 
appointed  in  the  vUlages.    These  Commis- 
sioners to  have  a  comfortable,  though  not 
extravagant  salary,  to  be  elected  annually, 
or  every  two  or  three  years,  by.  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  villiftgesy  in  presenoe  of  one  of 
•the  assistants.    The  vUlagers  wiU,.for  i^&t 
own  sakes,  select  a. fit  persdni,  aiid  either 
re-elect  or  remove  him  when  his  time  is 
out.    This  Commissioner  need  by  no  daeans 
be  a  man  of  education  or  legal  habits,  but 
have  his  own  good  sense  to  direct  him./   In 
large  villages,    one  Comnussioner  wouW 
have  enough  to  do ;  for  two  or  three,  or 
more  small  villages;  one  might  serve;  or  if 

*  tins 

'I 
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this  be  found  difficulty  one  mighty  as  now^ 
be  elected  yearly  for  each  Thannah.  But 
such  election  must  be  decided  by  the  votes 
of  the  villagers ;  not  as  at  present,  by  the 
influence  of  some  rascally  sycophant^  or 
adherent  of  one  of  the  Aumilah. 


Sthy  That  the  Judges^  at  least  once  in 
each  year,  be  required  to  make  circuits  of 
their  districts  ;  and  that  instructions^  spe* 
cifyingx  the  objects  to  which  they  are  to 
attend ^  be  made  out  for  their  guidance. 

7th,  That  the  Zemindars  be  m^de  to 
assist  in  the  police  of  the  country.  Where 
is  there  a  country^  in  which  the  police  has 
arrived  at  any  degree  of  perfection,  with- 
out the  constant  aid  of  the  landed  influ- 
ence ?  On  this  subject,  I  am  convinced,  that 
more  than  one  half  of  the  Civil  Servants  of 
the  Company  concur  in  opinion  with  me, 
and  also  that  that  half  contains  all  those 
who  have  seriously  weighed  tne  question. 

y6t.  I*  s  e  I  shall 
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I  shall  here  transcribe  an  extract  from  a 
Aeport  on  the  State  of  the  Police,  transmit- 
ted to  Grovemment  by  the  present  Magis* 
trate  of  Burdwan*  The  evils  attending 
the  putny  and  dur-putny  tenure  are  much 
of  the  same  nature  with  those  attending 
on  the  yara  and  kotkina  tenure  formerly 
described ;  and  of  this  Mr.  Bailet  has 
given  a  fur,  and,  by  no  means,  an  exagger- 
ated Account. 


u 


This  system  ^says  he)  is  now  almost  in- 
variably prevalent  in  this  Zillah^  and,  in 
its  effects,  not  only  involves  a  very  heavy 
pressure  of  civil  business,  but  completely 
deprives  the  Magistrate,  of  the  means  of 
employing  the  landed  influence  in  the 
improvement  of  the  police.  By  the  ope- 
ration of  this  tenure,  the  estates  in  the 
district  are  parcelled  out  into  the  most 
minute  subdivisions;  and  I  have  met  with 
more  than  one  instance,  of  a  village  be- 
ing held  in  portions  by  six  or  eight  indi- 

^^vidaals. 
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^^  vi4uals^  as  a  Dar-dur^dur^putny  talook. 
^*  The  constant  change  of  proprietors^  who 
^^  are  often  mere  adventurers. .  renders  it 
^^  quit^  impracticable  for  the  Magistrate  to 
<^  derive  any  efficient  assistance  from  them 
'^  |n  the  apprehension  of  criminals/' 

The  late  Magistrate  of  the  Jangle  Me- 
hals  (Mn  William  Blunt)^  has  also  in 
his  Report  the  following  observation  on  the 
present  state  of  the  land,  tenures  in  his  dis- 
trict '^  It  seldom  happens,  however,  that 
^^  the  Putn^  talookditir  retains  the  manage- 
^^  ment  of  his  estate. :  But  it  is  re-sold  by 
*^  him  under  a  similar  deed4)f  sale,  at  an 
<^  increased  yumina,  to  another  one  or  more 
'^  persona  denominated  JDur^putny'-dars ; 
^^  and  by  these  last  it  is  again  sold  at  a  fur- 
„  tber  increase  of/iemina,  to  another  person, 

4 

^^  who  is  then  styled  the  2>tir-cf»r*^/ny- 
^^  (ion  This  system  of  profit  upon  profits, 
'^  eacl)  pcTSoa  paying  a  consideration  ako 
^^  as  purchase-money,'  Is,  of  itself,  a  heavy 

E  e  2  "  burden 
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^^  burden  on  the  Ryots.  This  system^  in  its* 
'^  operation^  naturally  occasions  the  serious 
'^  evil  of  constant  change,  even  within  the 
^*  year.  The  purchasers  oiputnjf  and  rf«r- 
^^  patny  talooks  are  gener^ly.  needy  and 
"  precarious  adventurers,  of  no  character 
"  or  responsibility/' 


On  these  subjects,  few  ^re  willing  to 
open  their  mind  to  Government.  But  it  will 
scarcely  be  doubted,  that  the  country  is  sink- 
ing in  value.     It  is  also  a  most  serious  evil, 
that  we  should  thus  lose  the  assistance  of 
the  best,  I  would  almost  say,  the  only  pro- 
per instruments  of  police   in  India.     For 
could  we  again  bring  into  activity  the  power 
of  the  Zemindars  in  managing  the  police 
we  might  dispense  with  the  assistance  of 
Goindas  and  Criminals.  In  the  Fifth  Report 
of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Indian  Affairs,  there  are  some  very  judici- 
ous observations  on  the  em[doyment  of  land- 
holders in  police.     ^*.  The  means  thus  pro- 

^^  vided 
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•"  vided  (says  the  writer),  were  ain^ple  for 
"  maintaining  the  peace,  and,  where  pro- 
"  perly  directed,  could  not  fail  of  eflSiciency, 
^*  from  the  great  number  of  individuals  who 
"  might  at  any  time  be  called  forth  in  de- 
5'  fence,  and  for  the  security  of  the  inhabi- 
f^  tants,  consisting  not  only  of  the  paiisbauns 
^^  or  village  watchmen,  whose  special  duty 
^^  it  was  to  be  always  in  readiness  for  that 
^^  purpose,  but  all  those  likewise  over  whom 
'*  the  Zemindary  authority  extended." 

.  In  deseribirig  the  changes  which  were 
made  in  the  Police  System,  as  adapted  to 
Bemresy  and  on  which  the  influence  of  the 
Zemindars  was  employed,  there  are  these 
observations  :  "  The  Resident  was  probably 
"  aware  of  the  powerful  means»  when  call- 
"  ed  into  action  under  suitable  superintend- 
"  ence,  which  the  Zemindar  possesses  of 
«  maintaining  the  peace  of  the  country ; 
"  and  therefore,  instead  of  annulling  his 
**  authority,  he  proposed  to  render  it  effi- 

Ee3  <«cient 
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cient  by  regulations  adapted  to  the  par- 


''  pose/' 


I  • 


And  a  little  fortfaer  on^  '^  In  the  Lower 
^^  Provinces^  the  Zemindars  had  been  re« 
^'  lieved  from  the  charge^  and  prohibited 
^^  taking  any  concern  in  the  police.  •  In 
^'  Benares^  the  Resident^  deeming  the  att- 
^^  thority^  information  and  influence  natu- 
**  rally  acquired  by  the  Aumils  or  TehsiJ* 
'^  darsy  and  landholders^  the  strongest  foun- 
^^  dation  on  which  the  efficiency  of  the 
^'  police  could  be  established^  prevailed  on 
^^  the  Government  to  allow  a  deviation  from 
^^  the  Bengal  System^  so  far  as  to  commit 
^^  the  charge  of  the  police  to  the  Aumils 
^^  jointly ;  and  subordinate  to  them^  to  the 
^'  landholders^  and  farmers  of  land^  un-^ 
^^  der  the  respoHsilMlity  for  robberies  <  and 
^^  thefts  committed  within  their  respective 
^^  jurisdictions^  which  they  had  been  subject 
^*  to  under  the  Rajah  Governnient/' 


The 
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The  benefits  to  be  expected  frond  the  ar- 
rangemeots  which  I  have  ventured  to  te- 
commend^  are  twofold,  the  Improvement  of 
the  lands,  as  well  as  id  the  condition  of  the 
Ryots  ;  and  th.e  ac<|uisition  of  a  most  valua- 
ble mass  of  information,  which  to  this  day 
is  wanting  in  Bengal,  and  which  alone  can 
supply  a  firm  foundation  for  future  and  last- 
ing improvements  in  Police. 

Government,  and  most  of  their  i^ervants,  \ 
ETC  unwilling  to  acknowledge  that  such  in- 
formation is  wanting ;  they  are  unwilling  to 
admit  that  errors  have  been  committed,  and 
yet  frqni  them,  enlightened  as  they  ar6,  di- 
vination and  foresight  could  not  be  Expect* 
ed.  The  very  nature  Of  their  situation  con- 
stantly changing,  and  their  dignified  ap- 
pointments preventing  their  familiar  inter- 
coarise  with  the  natives  ;  these  mdy  amply 
Irlead  then:  excuse. 

Be  4  On 


/ 
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On  this  sutgect,  Lord  TfiioNMouTH^  than 
whom  no  one  was  better  able  to  form  a  cor* 
rect  opinion^  observes,  "  If  we  further  eon- 
"  sider  the  form  of  the  British  Government 
'^  in  India,  we  shall  find  it  ill  calculated  for 
"  the  speedy  introduction  of  improvement. 
^^  The  members  composing  it  are  in  a  con* 
^'  stant  state  of  fluctuation,  and  the  period 
of  their  residence  often  expires  before  ex- 
perience can  be  acquired  or  reduced  to 
^*  practice.  Official  forms  necessarily  occu^ 
"  py  a  large  portion  of  time,  and  the  con- 
^^  $tant  pressure  of  business  leaves  little  lei- 
sure for  study  and  reflection,  without 
which  no  knowledge  of  the  principles  and 
*^  details  of  the  revenues  of  the  country  can 
^^  be  obtained.  True  information  is  also  pro- 
^^  cured  with  difficulty;  because  it  is  too 
"  often  derived  from  mere  practice,  instead 
V  ,of  being  deduced  from  fixed  principles. 
^^  Every  man  who  has  been  long  employed 
^^  in  the  management  of  the  Revenues  of 
^^  Bengal  will,  if  candid,  allow  that  his  opH 

*•  nion 
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^^  tiioQ  on  many  important  points  has  been 
^^  often  varied ;  and  that  the  information  of 
^^  one  year  has  been  rendered  dubious  by 
^'  the  experience  of  another.  Stilly  in  all 
*^  cases,  decision  is  necessary ;  and  hence^ 
^^  precedents  formed  on  partial  circumstan- 
"  ces,  and,  perhaps,  on  erroneous  principles^ 
y  become  established  rules  of  conduct ;  for 
^*  a  prudent  man  when  doubtful,  wilt  be 
"  glad  to  avail  himself  of  the  authority  of 
'^  example.  The  multiplication  of  records, 
"  which  ought  to  be  a  great  advantage,  is, 
**  in  fact,  an  inconvenience  of  extensive 
*'  magnitude ;  for  in  them  only  the  experi- 
*^  ence  of  others  can  be  traced,  and  refe- 
**  rence  requires  much  time  and  labour." 

An  inspection  of  the  orders  of  Govern- 
ment, and  of  the  letters  of  the  Directors, 
written  about  the  time  of  the  formation  of 
the  perpetual  settlement,  will  sufficiently 
evince,  that  we  have  a  full  right  of  interfe- 
rence in  the  concerns  of  the  Zemifidars,  as 

far 
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far  as  relates  to  their  treatment  of  the  pea- 
sants^  and  of  making  the  changes  here  sug- 
gested,  or  any  others  which  may  be  deemed 
proper** 

It  was  wrong  to  imagine,  that  the  expe* 
Hence  of  a  few  short  years  could  have  in- 
sured a  sufficient  mass  of  information  on 
which  to  ground  so  weighty  an  arrange- 
ment as  that  of  a  perpetual  Settlement. 
Why  for  ever  shut  but  the  possibility  of  im- 

prdvement, 


^'  ^  These  the  Directors  particularly  recommeed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Government,  who,  in  establish* 
iDg  permanent  rules,  were  to  leave  an,  openwg  for  the 
introduoiionofanf/ suchin  future^  as  from  time  to  time 
might  be  found  necessary y  to  prevent  the  Ryots  from  be* 
ing  improperly  disturbed  in  their  possessions,  or  subject 
io  unwarrantable  exactions  J*^  This  the  Directonr  obser- 
ved, would  be  ^'  clearly  consistent  with  the  practice  of 
the  Mogul  Government,  under  which  it  was  a  general 
maxim,  that  the  immediate  cultiv(Uor  of  the  soilj  duly 
paying  his  rent,  should  not  be  dispossessed  of  tht  land  he 
occupied.^*    See  Fifth  Report,  p.  50. 
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prorementy  the  best  feature  in  every  good 
goreniment.?  The  perpetual  Settlement^ 
even  according  to  the  opinion  of  one  of  its 
ablest  advocates.  (Lord  Teignmouth),  was 
formed  on  ^scanty  materials  furnished  by  the 
CoUectoT ;  whereas  the  ample  information 
obtained  latiely  on  the  spot  by  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  the  Ceded  Provinces^ 
was  by  them  deemed  insufficient  for  the  for* 
mation  of  a  settlement  of  this  naturie.* 

How 


*  <^  The  Commissioners,  in  their  final  report  on  this 
interesting  and  important  subject,  under  date  the  13th 
April  1808,  stated  their  opinions  to  be  adverse  to  the 
immediate  conclusion  of  a  perpetual  settlement  in  the 
territories  under  their  controul ;  and  as  they  were  pro- 
bably apprised  of  its  being  the  fixed  determination  of 
the  Government  to  carry  through  the  proposed  ar- 
rangement at  all  events,  resigned  their  offices  rather 
than  be  the  instruments  of  measures  which  their  judg* 
ment,  founded  on  local  information,  could  not  approve/^ 

In  one  of  the  letters  of  the  Directors  on  this  subject, 
there  is  the  following  just  remark :  ^^  The  mistakes  com- 
mitted in  the  settlement  made  in  the  Lower  Provinces, 

under 
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How  long  this  unwillingness  on  the  part 
pf  the  Company's  Servants,  to 'acknowledge 
errors  which  no  human  being  could  have  a-« 
voided,  will  continue^  it  is  impossible  to  say  ; 
probably  till  a  general  system  of  circuits 
has  been  established,  and  the  iqformation 
collected^  on  the  spot  by  the  Judges,  the 
Collectors  and  their  assistants,  has  been  a«< 
massed  and  digested.  Actual  inspection  on 
the  spot  is  the  main-spring  of  all  improve- 
ment in  India ;  for,  unless  confirmed  by 
what  we  see  with  our  own  eyes,  no  docti-^ 
ment  is  to  be  believedy — no  interested  na^ 
tive  is  to  be  ci*edited. 


Surely  there  was  some  good  reason  for  the 

earnest 

under  all  the  advantages  that  a  long  experience  of  their 
resources  afforded,  and  the  inconvenience  that  was  fell 
from  it,  though  the  natives  had  been  so  much  longer  un- 
der the  British  Government,  suggest  the  danger  of  pre- 
cipitancy in  the  measure  proposed,  and  point  out  the 
propriety  of  great  caution  and  deliberation  being  obser- 
ved in  proceeding  to  a  measure  which  is  irrevocable/' 
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earnest  manner  in  which^  in  our  first  regu- 
lations,, we  insisted  on  written  leases  being" 
given.  And  why  are  they  now  fallen  into 
disuse  ?  Is  it  that  the  liberal  and  affectionate 
conduct  of  the  Zemindars  to  their  Ryots  haa- 
rendered  them  no  longer  necessary?  Far 
from  it ;  they  are  now  more  than  ever  ne- 
cessary. 

VJher^  pottahs  are  given,  and  receipts  re- 
gularly granted  on  the  payment  of  rent,  the 
Byot  cannot  suffer  long.  He  has  the  ne- 
cessary documents  for  obtaining  redress. 

Whenever,  by  confiscation  or  otherwise, 
the  lands  of  a  Zemindar  have  fallen  into  the 
bands  of  Government,  it  would  be  well, 
that  experiments  were  made,  how  far  it  is 
possible  to  introduce  the  ryot-war  or  village 
settlement.  These  experiments  would  at 
least  supply  us  with  much  excellent  infor- 
mation ;'  for,  where,  no  one  intervenes  be- 
tween iheRyot  and  Government,  minute  in- 
vestigations 
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vestigatioDs  of  the  capacity  of  the  lands  can 
at  all  times  take  place;  and  from  these 
grounds  only  calculation  can  be  made^  the 
actual  capability  of  the  lands  ascertained, 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the 
Myots  acquired. 


\ 


On  this  very  important  subject  volumes 
might  be  written.  I  have  only  touched  on 
the  points  which  appeared  to  me  necessary 
in  treating  of  the  condition  of  the  peasants, 
as  a  great,  perhaps  the  greatest  cause  of  jde- 
linquency.  I  have  necessarily  left  uuch 
interesting  detail.  I  shall  conclude  this 
Chapter  in  the  words  of  others,  as  far  more 
impressive  than  anything  I  could  myself 
adduce  in  suppprt  of  the  claims  of  our  In- 
dian Subjects. 


^^  The  Peasants,  although  they  be  disre- 
^^  gardedbythe  superficial,  or  viewed  with 
^^  contempt  by  the  vain,  wfll  be  placed  by 
^^  those  who  judge  of  things  not  by  thdr 

**  external 


€€ 

U 
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^^  external  appearance^  but  by  their  in- 
*^  trinsic  worth,  as  the  most  useful  class 
*^  of  mankind/'  Their  occupations  con- 
dace  not  only  to  the  prosperity,  but  tb 
the  very  existence  of*  society.  *^His  life 
(ithat  of  the  pe&sant)  is  one  unvaried 
course  of  hardy  exertion  and  persevering 
toil.  The  vigour  of  his  youth  is  exhausted 
**  by  labour ;  and  what  are  the  consolations 
and  hopes  of  his  age  ?  Sickness  may  de- 
prive him  of  the  opportunity  of  providing 
^*  the  least  supply  for  the  declining  years  of 
*'  Kfe,  and  the  gloomy  confinement  of  a 
*^  work-house,  or  the  scanty  pittance  of  pa- 
**  rochial  help,  are  his  only  resources.** — 
^'  By  his  condition  maybe  estimated  the 
*^  real  prosperity  of  a  country ;  the  real 
*'  opulence,  strength  and  security  of  the 
^^  public  arc  proportionate  to  the  comfort 
"  which  he  enjoys,  and  his  wretchedness  is  a 
*'  sure  criteridn  of  a  had  ■administration.^*^ 


ii 
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^^  The  territories  subject  to  the  British 
^'  dominion  in  India  may,  on  probable 
^  ^  grounds,  be  said  to  contain  sixty  millions 
<^  of  inhabitants.  The  sum  of  human  hap- 
piness, of  which  the  introduction  of  wise, 
judicious  and  humane  regulations  into 
'^  that  country  may  be  productive,  and  the 
^^  amount  of  misery  which  maybe  caused  by 
^'  injudicious,    fluctuating,     or  oppressive 

■ 

«^  measures,  is  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  po- 
pulation. If  there  exist  a  servant  of 
the  East  India  Company ;  if  there  exist  a 
Director  or  Legislator,  or  a  Minister  of 
this  country,  incapable  of  emotion  from 
the  generous  hope  of  contributing  to  the 
first,  or  of  trembling  at  the  danger  of 
participating  in  the  latter, — ^we  can  only 
^^  lament  that  they  should  have  attained 
*^  their    situations/' — jEdinburgh    Review. 

END   OF   VOL.    I. 
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CHAP.  ly. 

tSOOTIMVATVOir  <M-  TflB  CAUSES  OF  DBLmaUXlt' 
CYr^yfhXV  OF  A  (SUPERIMtB^DIKG  BOARD  OlT 
rOUC|Ur-^RECgiySR8  OF  STOLEN  fROPRRTY 
nor  8UFFICIEMTLT  PUNISHED.-^^STHODS  PRO 

•  / 

POftED  FOR  THEIR  DETECTION^ — ^AND  CONViC- 
TIOK.-~THE  ALLOWING  FEL0N9>  AND  OTHERS 
WHO  HAVE  ESCAPED  FROM  THE  JAILS^  OR 
HATE  BEEN  SUMBiONED  ON  OTHER  TRtAl^S, 
AND  TitEN  ABSbOND^b,  TO  ReMaHN  AT  LAWGJt 
In  THE  SEVERAL  DISTRICTS.— WnT  OF  EM'^' 
PLbTJiSNT  FOR  REUtASEb  PRISONERS* 

* 

Xh  order  that  GovefDment  shdald  at  all 
times  be  awaite  of  the  extent  of  crinunolity . 
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in  their  several  districts^  and  should  have 
before  them  proofs  of  the  efficaty  or  inef- 
iicacy  of  the  remedies  which^  from  time  to 
time^  are  applied  towards  checking  the  ra- 
pid strides  of  vice  in  general^  or  the  in- 
crease of  any  particular  species  of  crime,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  there  should  be  a 
Superintending  Board  of  Police,  in  which 
shall  centre  the  reports  from  all  the  districts, 
and  whose  members,  by  becoming  acquaint- 
ed with  the  state  of  police  in  all  the  dis-^ 
tricts,  and  by  comparing  the  inerit^  of  4iie 
diflferent  systems  and  plans  of  the  M agis- 
trates,  shall  be  enabled  to  recommend  a 
more  general  use  of  those  which  have 
proved  successful. 

.  The  reports  which  should  be  forwarded 
from  th^e  different  Magistrates  to  the  Board 
of  Superintendence  of  Police,  are  now 
furnished  to  the  Sudder  Dewany  Adawlut ; 
faiut,  instead  of  being  bare  lists  of  crimioidt 
confined-^sente&ced^^n  tnaly^punSsbed^ 
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&a  they  ^oogfat^  in  addition  to  these  par- 
ticalars^  to  coDtain  every  kind  of  informa^ 
tion  regarding  the  state  of  the  police^^-^the 
condition  of  the  peasants^  the  peculiar  loeal 
cipcamstances  of  the  district^  as  favouring 
i^bery^  or  other  crimes,r~the  plans  adopt- 
ed by  the  Magistrates, — the  grounds  on 
which  they  were  adopted^ — their  success  or 
failure^-^particttlars  regarding  the  receiver! 
of  stolen  pfoperty,*-*their  names  and  placea 
of  abode, — the  state  of  the  jails, — of  the. 
roads,*— the  nature  of  the  works  on  which 
the.  prisoners  are  employed. 

4  m  * 

From  these  documents,  the  Board  ought 
annually  to  supply  a  fall  account  to  Govern- 
ment, of  the  state  of  police  throu^ojit  the 
country  j  and  these  intei^esting  reports  might 
be  forwarded  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  in- 
stead  of  those  which  are  now  sent,  and 
which  must  contain  but  scanty  informa- 
tion.   . 


B  2  When 
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When  tbe  Board  of  Snperinteodence  shott, 
have  beep  established^  and  shall  have  acqiii-. 
red  a  name  aoiong  the  nativesi  aboncbnce 
of  information  will  be  obtained  respecting' 
the  haunts  of  the  Dacmts  ;  for  to  this  Board 
will  all  the  Gdndas  (or  police  spies)  look  up. 
for  rewards.  ^ 


It  is  necessary  that  this  office  should  be 
established  in  Calcutta;  and  this  for  two 
raasdns/ 


First,  Because  access  can  there  be  had't6^ 
all  the  public  offices  for  information  on  all 
subjects ;  and  because  there,  are  already  col- 
lected  many  documents  on  the  subject  ofi 
BoKce,  which  would  add  much  inlbrmati«r 
to  the  general  stock,  and  which  might  easi- 
ly be  digested  by  the  members  of  the  Boiurd 
and:  their  assistants  ;  and, . 


Secondly,  Because  Calcutta  is  the  jrface  o£^ 
resortforpeopkof  idl  descriptions, — the  hid- 
ing- 
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kig'placeaf  thieves^  robbers,  andotfaercrimi- 
nals  from  all  quarters,  aod  the  great  market 
for  the  sale  of  stden  pnqpertj*  In  Calcutta 
also,  are  assembled  the  agents  on  the  part  of 
tiie  Zemindars  from  every  quarter  df  the 
country,  who  conduct  the  business  of  thetr 
constituents  at  the  Courts  of  Appeal^  and 
Sudder  Hewany  ;  and  there,  there  is  a  good 
jail  for  the  confinement  of  prisoners,  and  in 
which  experiments  may  be  tried,  whi^h  shall 
point  out  the  proper  methods  of  dieting  and 
working  convicts.  There,  also,  a  work- 
iioase  for  ^released  prisoners  could  best  be 
established,  if  Government  shall  ever  deem 
it  necessary  that  so  useful  an  establishment 
should  be  made. — ^On,  this  last  subject  more 
wfll  .hereafter  be  said, 
.  ... 

The  attention  c^  the  members  of  this 
Board  should  be  ccmfined  soldy  to  matters 
regarding  the  Policy*  It  is  not  enough  that 
a  few  persons,  having  other  responsible  and 
kmf  situatidDS,  shmrfd  meet  for  a  few  hours 

.    M  b3  each 
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each  week ;  but  the  members  ought  to  be 
recjuired.  to  keep  their  attention  rivetted  on 
that  due  subject,  and  to  study  the  science 
of  Police  in  ail  its  branches.  It  is  a  science 
wUch,  in  no  country,  except  France,  has 
evet  b^en  deemed  worthy  of  study.  In  Eng- 
land it  was  unknown,  at  least  in  the  more 
totended  signification  of  the  term  Police, 
till  Mr.  CojLQUHOUN  published  his  book  on 
the'subject ;  and  after  much  enquiry  I  have 
taever  succeeded  in  finding  an  English  work» 
which  treats  generally  of  this  science.  But 
few  will  DOW  dispute  its  claim  to  public 
attefatioD. 


Under  this  Board,  many*  of  die  young 
men,  who  are  afterwards  to  fill  the  situa- 
tions of  Magistrates,  might  be  educated, 
might  he  initiated  into  a  knowledge  of  their 
duty,  by  insp^ting  the  various  reports  of 
the  Magistrates,  and  seeing  the  state  of  the 
pdiice  in  the  particular  jZt/ibA^  in  which  they 
Ate  a^rwards  to  serve*    The  traodation  6i 

native 
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native  papers,  making  out  lists,  taking  depo-* 
sitions,  writing  letters,  reports,  &c.  might 
employ  their  time  until  they  could  he  ap« 
pointed  to  situations.  t 

The  members  of  this  Board  ought  to  be 
selected  from  among  the  most  intelligent 
and  experi^cpd  Magistrates.  Two  me'oti- 
bers,  and  a  B^gisfier  or  Secretary,  with  a  few 
assistants,  would  probably  be  found  suffiii 
cient  for  the  discbapge  of  r  the  duty* 

« 

They  ought  to  be  allowed  to  employ  €ro^ 
indas,  but  under  restrictions  and  limitations^ 

_ » 

which  shall  yet  prevent  the  abuses  iof  this 
description  of  persons.  These  restrictions 
will  be  mentioned  hereaQ:eri  The  jafl  at 
Calcutta,  which  has  in  it  prisoners  fironT  all 
the  districts,  will  supply  many  excellent 
Gmndasy  whose  services,  however,  must 
ever  be  used  with  much  cauition. 

i  * 

The  manag^ndnt  of  the  jftils  tbroaghoat 

B  4  the 
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the;  conn  try  ought  abo  to  form  a  bn^Dcb  of 
Police^  to  which  the  Board  of  Superinteod- 
eotie  should  direct  their  attention.  As  to 
the  evils  atteoding  the  present  maoagement 
of  2^7/aA  jails,  some  observations  will  here* 
after  be  oflbred. 

The  plan  lately  adopted  by  Governofot, 
of  appointing  two  traveUing-Superintendents 
of  Police ;  one  for  the  Upper,  and  one  for  thv 
XfOwer  Provinces,  has  alrtady  been  attend- 
ed with  much  benefit ;  and  it  is  by  no  means 
intended  that  the  establishment  of  a  Board 
of  Police  should  at  all  interfere  with  their 
duties,  or  that  the  one  sb<Hild  sqpersede  the 
other.  They  are  both  very  necqssary^  and 
their  duties  very  distinct.  The  trayellii^ 
.Superintendents  a^t  ^  acheck  op  ttieMagisr 
trates  whose  districts  they  vpsit    The  Board 

* 

:wilk  form  a  getieral  Offce  of  Record  for  the 
whole  country ;  biit^  at  the  same  time,  thj^ 
ought  always  to  correspond,  and  give  evoy 
aisifttance  to  eaqh  other. 

It 
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'  It  will  not  be  necessary,  to  say  any  more 
aa  this  subject.  I  do  not  wish. to  be  tedi- 
ous ;  and  have  yet  many  subjects  to  which 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader.  For 
a  description  of  the  general  utility  of  a  ss^ 
perintending  Board  of  Poliice^  I  refer  the 
nader  to  CaLausouN's  Work. 

■  « 

Hie  next  cause  of  delinquency  enumera- 
ted is,  '^  The  insufficiency  of  the  punishment 
^^  of  receivers/'  To  a  consideration  of  this 
cause  I  shall  ilow  proceed. 

. .  The  crimes  of  JDacMjf  and  theft  will  al- 
ways decrease  in  proportion  to  the  certain* 
ty,  more  than  the  severity  of  their  punish* 
meats,  the  smallness  of  the  chance  of  ei« 
olpiog  detection,  and  the  difficOlty  of  dis- 
piMAUg  of  the  stden  property.  Bttt  wtieTe 
there  exists  an  easy  method  of  disposing  of 
their  booty,  m  vain  shall  we  increase  the 
fmnishment,  or  diminish  .  the  ,  chance  of 
escape.  There  will  ever  be  fbond  tibose 
i  who 


u 
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wbo  wiH  run  all  risks^  when  ready  money 
can  he  had.  Were  it  possible  to  detecfc 
and  to  prosecute  to  convictioo,  thexecei'-. 
vers  of  stolen  property,  we  should  at  onoe 
destroy  the  root  of  most. of  the.crimis  that 
are  committed.  >  On  this  sulgect,  Col«* 
QUHouN^  wbo  was  w«U  ^piaKfied  to  judge,, 
has  the  following  observation  :  '^  One  of  the 
principal  causes  of  crimes  may  be  traced 
^  to  the  existence  of  recovers  of  stolen  pro-' 
^  perty;  for,  without « that  enoouragement 
^  which  receiver  hold  out,  by  administer* 
^  ing  immediately  to  the  wants  of  crimi- 
^  nals,  the  thief,  the  robber,  and  the  bur- 
^  glar,  could  not,  in  fact,  carry  on  their 
*  trade/* 

This  crime,  like  most  oth^^,  can  be 
checked  in  two  ways,-  by  preventive  measures^ 
and  by  exemplary  punisbknent.  And  as  in 
every  case  preventive  measures  are  prefer- 
able,  we  ought  to  direct  our  attrition  to 
thras.    For ^^-punilslHueBt  oaly  prevents  the 

*^  fatal 
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^^*  fatal  eflfects  of  private  interest  and  pas- 
**  «ion/'  without  removing  the  caase ;  "but 
^'  preventive  measures  fetter  the  cause^  and 
^^  impede  its  operation/^  And,  in  the  first 
place,  We  ought  to  discover  who  the  recei- 
vers are ;  secondly,  How  they  are.  to  be 
convicted  ;  and,  lastly,  How  they  are  to  be 
punished. 

In  England,  the  receivers  of  stdlen  pro^ 
perty  are  ^most  wholly  confined  to  two  de- 
scaiptions.  of  persons,  viz.  pawn-brokers^ 
and  the  dealers  in  rags,  metals,  &c,  In  In* 
dia,  the  case  is  different.  The  reaetvei^.  are 
men  of  all  iranks  and  descriptions  ;  but. the 
most  common  are  these,— smiths^  jewellers, 
braziers,  washermen',  keepersof  wine-shops, 
and  what  are  cal1edyad^''emaifi}  J3raibmW,or 

« 

liibse  who  receive  {M*esents  in  gdods,  as  a 
^remuneration  for  the  perfornJance-  of  religi- 
ous ceremonies.  These  classes  are  the  great 
T6cdivei%,  abd  the  reason  is  phiiti  why  they 
are  so.'   The  trades  of  i^e  smiths,  jewellers, 

braziers, 
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braziers^  and  washermen^  admit  of  their 
kaving  a  qnantity  of  iron,  gold,  silver^  and 
brass  articles^  and  clothes^  without  subject- 
ing them  to  suspicion,  and  these  they  can 
make  up,  melt,  sell  or  exchange,  with  great 

facility. 

..  ■  •  -      .  •      • 

If  we  can  convict  these,  it  will  not  be  dif-% 
ficult  to  trace  the  lesser  dealers,  who  collect 
ID  small  quantities,  and  bring  in  to  these 
great  receivers.  Of  these  small  collectors 
there  are  few,  iheDacmts  generally  arra^g^ 
ing  matters  with  someof  thegrand  receivers 
previous  to  the  commission  of  a  robbery. 
JBiit  these  grand  receivers  are  not  always,  or 
(even  often,  disposers  of  the  stolen  prop^y 
by  sale.  There  are  above  them  a  class  of 
men  whom  we  should  not  be  inclined  to 
«uspect^  but  who^  as  has  been  proved  he* 
yond  a  doubt,  are  receivers.^    I  aUude  to 

•  *  ■  _ 

the  upstart  petty  landfaolderB.  Where  we 
find  that  these  men  have  risen  spdd^y 
into  affluence,  without  haldng  the  ost^ns^ble 

means, 
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*  t 

i 

ttieaiis>  we  may  justly  suspect^  and  keep  » 
watch  over  them.  These  men  having  re- 
ceived large  quantities  of  stolen  property^ 
either  reH»anufactured,  or  brushed  up  and 
cleaned  by  the  smithes,  jewellers,  and  bra«* 
ziefs,  employ  agents^  who  are  called  PykatM 
or  GuBhtioallas^  and  these  pedlars  carry  the 
property  from  the  district  in  which  it  is  sto* 
len^  and  dispose  of  it  at  the  hauls,  fairs,  and 
in  tlie  viHages  of  the  neighbouring  and  of 
distant  districts.  In  this  most  lutrative 
trafic,  the  GamasthaSy  Mundiis  and  JPatft» 
pf  the  Tillages  are  ofiten  engaged,  and  die* 
tection,  where  the  interests  of  all  are  cob« 
cerned,  becomes  very  difficult. 

In  the  discovery  of  such  receiver^,  who, 
from  the '  extent  of  their  power  in  the  vil-- 
kges j  will  suppfress  every  means  of  infor- 
nation,  the  employment  of  Gomdo^  alone 
will  be  found  eflectukd.  But  until  their  inv 
Sormation  w&urs  an  appearance  of  strong 
probahiHty,'  or  is  confirmed  ftom  biher  qrr 

cumstances, 
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cumstimoe^  it  cmgfat  not  to  he  ao(ed  upon ; 
and  wberewF   it    provea   unfounded^  the 
Q&indas   ought  to  be  severely  puni$faed* 
The  warrant  granted  should  in  aU  cases  be 
for  the  search  of  one  bouse  only,  and  not> 
as  is  too  often  the  case,  a  rmnng  c^mmmim^ 
jf^'tnittmg  th^  bearer  to  seorph  the  houses  ef 
any  one  in  the  viJUiage.    These  Goindas  hwre 
always  tbjree  methods  of  making  money^ 
Tiz.  by  the  rewards  they  receive  fram  Ae 
Magistrates  for  the  apprehension  of  crimir 
nals^ — by  the  rewards  they  receive  firm 
criminals/  for  conniving  at  their  offences^ 
•— -and  by  the  money  they  can  at  all  times 
collect  from  tlmr  power. in    the   villages* 
Let  it  always  be  kept  in  mind,  that  where 
one  of  these  sources  becomes  more  fertile 
than  the  others,  the  Gaindaa  wiiLdraw  their 
gabs  from  it    We  must,  therefore,  make 
the  rewards  allowed  them  for  a;^iebension 
very  liberal^   and   not  be  too  severe  on 
them  when  they  may  be  found  levying  no-^ 
ney.  .  Uidess  a  Goinda  is  an  object  of  ter- 
ror 
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ror  in  a.viUi^ey  be  mil  not  be  a  cbedi  dpon 
clIil^ndQrs.  Bat  let  it-  joot-  be  imagtned^  that 
I  am  an  ad^K)cate  foe  never  panisbtng  Qain^ 
das.  This  practice  I  have  seen  more  tbad 
OBce  ptiUid/  defemkd  ;  bat  I  know  at  tke 
Mhne  ttme^/tbat  the  Gomdtts  noderisack 
management  are  the  scourge  of  the  distridi 
in  which  they  were  employed ;  and  I  also 
know^  that  occasional  ponishment  by  others 
has  been  attended  with  excellent  effect^  in 
restraining  tbe  GoiwfaSf  and  has  not  by  any 
means  rendered  them  less  efficient  as  instru- 
ments  of  police. 

\  The  seebnd  tncthod  for  the  discotrery-of 
raee&rers^  is  a  careful  examioatioo  of  the 
records  >of /  the  ]KMtckerfi/  in  the  ZUlnih 
wfere  jtin  are  stationed.  This  may  be 
done  by  the  officers  bf  yomr  Court,  in  the 
following  manner.  The  trials  for  Dacaity^ 
l^rgbiy  aild-theft)  DMurt  lie  'caordRaily  eka- 
WAfift  £Mr  ietodt  yeanbod^  andean  al^ 

phabetical 
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phabetical  list  made  out,  shewing  the  naioei 
of  the  receivers  mentioned  in  each  trials 
their  profession^  the  names  of  their  vil« 
lages^  the  number  of  witnesses  proving  tlmt 
guilty  and  a  column  must  he  left  for  occa^ 
sional  observations.  The  Kst  will  then  be 
thus  drawn  up. 


Namefeof 
ReoeiTen. 

Their 
Thidcs. 

Names  of 

their  Yilla- 

ges. 

Howoon- 
▼Ided. 

Obsbetayions. 

ABondnun 
Bnrkatoola 

A  smith, 

Awaiher- 
maiiy 

Kiaaengmigc 
Beerpore 

Bj  4  wiu 
nesses. 

By  his  own 
oottimaioo. 

TheerimefttUy 
proved,  and  proper^ 

fOttDd. 

Propei^di^pofedofJ 

On  the  occurrence  of  any  theft,  we  shaO 
then  have  recourse  to  the  village,  and  we 
shall  find  whom  to  suspect  and  watch  over. 
The  names  of  the  villages  ought  to  be  ar* 
ranged  in  alphabetical  order. 


The  third  and  most  efieetaat  means  of 

discovering  receivers,  is  from  the  eviidenbe 

or 
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or  confession  of  thieres ;  and  that  there  are 
times:  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  make 
use  .of  criminals,  and.  to  pardon  them,  for 
their  information,  no  Indian  Magistrate 
will  doubt  i  but  in  this  case,  as  in  all 
others  where  the  information  of  accom- 
plices  is  used,  their  pardon  ought  to  be  the 
consequence  of  a  general  law  passed  in  fa- 
vour of  all  accomplices,  not  of  d  special 
declaration  in  any  particular  ca:s.e.  For 
this,  as  Becc ARIA  observes,  ^^  prevents  the 
^^  union  of  villainy  ;"  and  it  alone  allow's 
of  a  crimmal's  putting  impUcit  confidence  in 
the  Magistrate,  who  cannot  break  the  law, 
by  afterwards  punishing  criminals.* 

voir.  II.  c  Nor 


*  Government  have,  since  the  writing  of  this,  by 
Regulation  I.  of  1811,  sanctioned  the  pardon  of  in- 
dividuals convicting  their  receivers.  But  unfortu« 
nately,  they  have  made  a  previous  reference  to  the 
Siffifer  Court  necessary  :  this  causes  delay,  and  dimi- 
nishes 
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Nor  is  this  inconsistent  with  the  practice 
ID  England  ;  for,  if  it  is  excusable  to  admit 
of  King's  evidence  for  the  conviction  of 
principals,  it  may  surely  be  sanctioned 
were  it  affects  the  conviction  of  the  receiv* 
ers,  who,  although  they  are  generally  pu- 
nished only  as  accomplices,  are,  in  reality, 
worse  than  principals. 

The  evidence  and  confession  of  prisoners 
is,  however,  only  to  he  telied  on  where 
they  are  pardoned,  and  made  attendants 
tfii  the  Magistrate,  or  where  their  pardon 
is  to  be  the  consequence  of  their  convicting 
receivers.  In  many  instances,  I  have  seen 
confessions  taken  with  every  precaution,— « 
confessions  taken  uiider  the  gallows,  which 
have  proved  false  and  malicious.  It  is  cus- 
tomary for  thieves  and  robbers  to  implicate 

in 


nishes  the  confidence  which  the  offers  of  ii 
pardon,  as  his  own  act,  by  the  Magistrate^  would  in- 
spire. 
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in  these  xronfessious  all  persons  with  whom 
they  are  at  enmity^  who  may  have. appeared 
against  them  as  witnesses,  or  who  may  have 
assisted  in  their  apprehension*.    It  is  one  of 
the  first  principles.in  the  formation,  of  a. gang 
of  Dacoits,  that  all  informers^  wUnesseBy 
&r  police  officeti^  should  he  punished^  whti 
shall  dare  to  irUerfere  in  their  operations.      i 
KvA  this  punishment  is  effected  by  the  mem«      i 
hers  of  the  gaog,  by  cutting  the  throats  of 
the  QibiM>xious  persons,  or  by  implicating 
theo^ini  their  ooiifessians,  and  bringing  them 
into  tronble. 

The  consecyaenGes  of  ^  a  man's  being,  api* 
ptehcnded  oa.siispkiDn,  are  rery  diflbrent 
IB  India  from  what  they  are  in  England.-^ 
In  Ss^laod,  the  apprehension  of  a  man  on 
a  Criminal  charge  (fc»  alas,  it  is  diflerent 
with  the  debtor )}  sidijecto  him  only  to  the 
slighfc  igoMmuKf  attending  on  suspicion,  and 
to  a  speedy  examination  before  a  Magis* 

c  2  trate. 
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trate,  wbere^  if  the  charges  pcove  unfound- 
ed, he  is  immediately  released. — ^In  India^ 
the  first  and  ineyitable  consequence  of  a 
man's  being  apprehended^  is  the  loss  of  all 
his  property.  Of  this  I  am  well  convinced 
from  actual  observation^  and  from  the  in- 
formation  of  the  peasants  themselves.  Their 
little  property  is  either  carried  away  by  the 
police-officers^  by  the  Goindas,  or  by  their 
rapacious  creditors.  The  next  consequence 
is  a  long  confinement ;  for  in  a  Ztllah  where 
Dacoity  and  theft  have  gained  a  footing, 
the  jail  of  the  Magistrate  is  soon  filled^  and 
the  number  of  convicts  under  examination 
becomes  so  great^  that  a  trial  seldom  com- 
mences till  after  the  accused  has  been  above 
a  month  in  confinement.  After  he  is  brought 
up  for  examination^  a  long  period  *  elapses 
before  all  the  prosecutors^  witnesses^  &c. 
are  collected  ;  these  last  can  only  be  exa- 
mined as  they  come^  dropping  in  one  by 
one;  and  it  is  often  the  object  of  the  Police^ 
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or  of  the  Zemindars,  to  join  with  the  Jl^-- 
caits,  in  effectiDg  the  conviction,  or  at  least 
the  long  imprisonment  of  innocent  men 
who  may  be  obnoxious  to  them« 

Having  made  these  observations  on  the 
methods  of  discovering  receivers,  I  come 
now  to  notice  the  means  for  their  convic- 
tion, and  the  nature  and  extent  of  their 
punishment. 

With  regard  to  the  means  for  their  con^ 
viction,  these  will  not  be  found  to  differ 
from  the  common  means  used  for  the  con* 
viction  of  other  criminals,  namely  the  evi- 
dence of  witnesses.  But  we  shall  here  find 
the  employment  of  Goindas  very  necessary 
in  obtaining  proof  against  these  offenders, 
and  in  selecting  the  proper  witnesses  who 
shall  etkct  their  conviction. 

On  the  subject  of  the  punishment  of  this 
crime  there  are  ma&y  and  various  opinions ; 

c3  but 
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but  certainly,  a  very  great  change  might  be 
expected,  were  a  more  severe  punishment, 
extending  in  aggravated  cases  even  to  death, 
inflicted  for  ikcmgee  daree,  or  receiving  or 
purchasing  stolen  property.  It  stands  to 
reason,  that  unless  there  existed  receivers 
of  stolen  goods,  robbery  and  theft  cdtild 
not  be  carried  on  to  any  great  extent.  The 
change,  indeed,  would  be  attended  with  dis- 
advantage to  pawnbrokers,  for  poor  people, 
in  times  of  necessity  and  scarcity,  are  often 
reduced  to  sell  their  property,  to  enable 
them  ta  live.  And  these  might'  suffer,  if 
people  were  deterred  entirely  from  purchas- 
ing by  the  severity  -of  the :law.  To  do  away 
this,  ihere  might  be  established  pawn- 
bn^ers,  who  should  be  invested  with  writ*- 
ten  *p6ttahs  or  iicences^from  Government, 
^as^  is  the  case  with  Soorees^^  These  men 
might  be  held  respionsible  by  isecuiritiesfor 
their  conduct,  their  shops  permitted  to  be 
cipeh  obiyi  during  the  diay,' and  snAered  to 

purdmsr  at kHXttmn'whic^^o 

I 


4. 
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It  would  be  a  very  lucrative  trade,  and 
those  ,who  had  it,  would  take  care  ihat  no 
unlicensed  persons  should  be  permitted  to 
exercise  it.  It  would  add  to  the  revenue 
of  Government.  The  pawnbrokers  might 
be  made  very  useful  instruments  in  the  de-t 
tection  of  thieves ;  and  if,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  spoiling  their  trade,  they  did 
not  inform,  we  might  place  spies  round 
their  houses. 


I  have  hinted,  that  the  punishment  of 
^eath  might  Jn  some  instances  be  ipflicted 
for  this  crime ;  .but  this  should  be  ^only  in 
the  most  aggravated  cases,  and  on  notorious 
and  incorrigible  offenders.  I  am  by  no 
means  an  advocate  for  the  increase  of  ^:api- 
tal  p^jmishments,  and  ant  cimvinoed  that  the 
ttteasion  ^  the  punishment  of.  death  t to 
leftdr  crimes  has.  had  the  ^ worst .  effect  in 
England.  ^By  its  frequenc^i  it  Jbas  lostits 
former  tenrifip  4ffect.    And  the  previous 

c4  know- 
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knowledge^  that  information  tvill  subject 
the  offender  to  ii  capital  punishment,  must 
always  operate  in  presenting  individuals 
from  giving  that  information.  Thus  crimes 
are  concealed  and  multiplied  ;  the  thieves 
arguing  with  themselves,  that  no  humane 
man  will,  for  the  loss  of  a  few  shillings^ 
take  away  another  man's  life,  howevw  just 
it  might  be. 

*  « 

But  surely,  if  the  doctrine  can  be  de- 
fended by  which,  a  man  loses  his  life  for 
stealing,  under  a  variety  of  circumstances, 
property  above  twelvepen^ce,  how  much 
more  does  he  deserve  capital  punishment, 
who  is  not  only  the  encourager,  but  the 
creator  of  thieves  ?  An  idea,  that  the  sdle 
end  qf  punishment  is  to  deter  from  guilt, 
ofiten  leads  us  astray,  and  induces  us  to  be 
more '  severe  than  we  otherwise  should  be. 
But  we  ought  to  reflect,  that  were  a  pun- 
ishment does  not  bear  a  proportion  to  th« 

crime 


4( 
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crime  committed,  it  will  excite  pity  for 
the  crimioal,  not  hatred  against  him.  The 
speech  of  Lord  Mansfield  to  a  criminal  is 
in  every  one's  month :  ^^  Thou  art  not 
hanged  for  sheep- stealing,  but  that  sheep 
may  not  be  stolen."  This  doctrine,  how- 
ever, is  not  altogether  sonnd ;  for  that 
retaliation  which  every  unbiassed  person 
must  feel,  to  be  allowable  to  the  party  in- 
jured, and  a  due  proportion  of  this-  re- 
taliatory punishment  to  the  quality,  of  the 
crime  committed,  is  certainly  a  great  ob- 
ject to  be  attended  to,  and  by  one  for  whose 
opinions  I  must  have  the  highest  venera- 
tion, has  been  laid  down  as  the  first  prin- 
ciple to  be  followed  in  the  formation  of 
every  Criminal  Code.* 

Too 


*  See  this  doctrine  defended  in  Lord  Wooduousb- 
lee's  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Lord  Kambs,  page  110. 
vol.  ii.  (Appendix  to  vol.  i.  2d  edition.) 
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wards  to  be  given  to  those^  not  thieves^  who 
shall  give  information^  we  might .  soon  ex- 
pect a  diminution  of  this  crime^  and  conse- 
quently of  lobbery,  burglary  and  theft. 

BiiACKSTONE^  in  his  Commentaries  on 
the  Laws  of  England^  has  the  following  ob- 
Sjervation  on  the  subject :  ^^  The  general  rule 
^  in  the  ancient  law^  in  regard  to  the  crime 
^  of  receiving  stolen  property^  is^  that  the 
^  accessories  shall  suffer  the  same  punish- 
^»*  ment  as  the  principals  ;  and  if  the  one 
^  be  liable  to  deaths  the  other  shall  be  so 
'  also/' 


In  France,  so  celebrated  for  its  Police  pre- 
vious to  the  Revolution^  this  crime  was  pur 
nished  with  death. 

In  India,  where  false  complaint  is  so  com- 
mon, and  where  the  natives  are  not  public 
spirited  enough  to  give  information  for  the 
common  good,  rbut » oftciu  give  it  to  serve 

their 
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their  private  ends^  perhaps  it  might  be  im- 
proper to  pat  in  force  that  law  which  indem- 
nifies the  prosecutor,  in  the  event  of  his  not 
proving  his  complaint.  But  a  pardon  might, 
with  much  good  effect,  be  granted  to  thieves 
of  any  age,  whose  cases  are  not  peculiarly 
aggravated,  on  their  conviction  of  one  or 
more  notorious  receivers.     And  this  power 
of  pardoning,  and  making  use  of  the  idfor- 
mation  of  criminals,  ought  to  be  granted  to 
the  Magistrates  without  a  reference ;  for  na- 
tives will  not  put  faith  in  the  Magistrates, 
while  they  can  only  tell  them  that  they  will 
do  their  utmost  to  obtain  a  pardon  for  them. 
The  Magistrates  cannot  make  a  bad  use  of 
this  power ;  and  it  is  merely  a  European  idea, 
that  Indian  Magistrates  should  not  have  the 
power  of  pardoning  great  crimes.    In  India, 
where  the  Magistrates  have  not  this  power 
allowed  them,  they  assume  it,  and  with  the 
best  effect     The   wide   principles    which 
form  the  basis  of  English  law  can  alone  be 
followed  in  India.    The  particular  methods 

'^      '  in 
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in^conyicting,  trying  aod  punishing  ofiendr 
ers  must  be  ever  dictated  by  the  local  cir«- 
cuin«tanoe»  of  thecountr y^  and  by  the  manr 
nersy  habits^  and  pre  vailing  crimes  among 
ito*  inhabitants. 


I  have  been  the  more  particular  on  the 
subject  of  rec^ivers^  because  I  am  convinr 
ced  that  it  is  the  object  most  worthy  a  Ma* 
g^trate's  attention.  It  is  tJbetmost  hiera«> 
ttve  of  all  trades^  and  m  it  combinations 
are  extensiTe  and  powerful. 

s 

The  nmnberof  shops  for  receKfing  of  lsto> 
len  prc^rty  in  reality^  though  cmtwardl^ 
for  the  sale  of  rags^  old  iroD,  Slc.  iocveafled 
in  London,  in  twenty  years^  from  three  haa* 
dred  to  three  thousand.  This  fact  is.  nexi^ 
tkmed  in  CoLQUHOUTif  s  Wolf,  and  from 
this  it  may  be  imagined j  how  very  pnAli^ 
bk  the  trade  is,  and  how  worthy  tbe  att( 
tion  of  a»  efficient  Fblioe. 


I  shall 
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I  shall  DOfT  proceed  with  the  next  cause 
of  the*  increase  of  crimes :  ^^  The  allowing 
*^  felons  and  others  who  may  have  escaped 
^^  from  jail^  or  who  have  been  proclaimed 
*^  or  summoned  on  former  trials^  to  remaitf 
at  large  in  the  different  2jillahs ;  which 
descripticms  of  persons  being  under  the 
^'  perpetual  fear  of  a  discovery,  must  skulk 
^^  about  the  country,  and  live  by  their  wits, 
^'  as  vagabonds,  who,  by  an  easy  transition, 
^^  become  thieves  and  Daeaits.'* 


power  of  this  cause  is  so  obvious, 
tiiat  very  few  observations  will  detain  us  in 
treating  of  it. 

in  dmost  every  trial,  from  the  corruption 
of  the  DaT0ga3^  ot  heads  of  police  depart- 
nlentsi,  the  connivance  of  the  Gomdasy  and 
the  various  combinations  of  the  Zemifukirs, 
as  Well  as  from  the  skill  of  the  criminals, 
there  remain  a  great  ntany  members  of  the 

gang 
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gaog  who  escape ;  yet  the ,  names  of  these 
appear  on  the  face  of  the  proceediDgs,  either 
as  actually  accused,  and  perhaps  convicted  of 
having  committed  the  crime,  or  at  least  sus- 
pected. The  practice  is  to  summon,  or  more 
commonly  to  proclaim  these  men.  And 
from  the  day  that  wi  unfortunate  wretch  is 
thus  proscribed,  he  has  to  avoid  his  Zemtfi- 
daVy  the  JDarogUy  the  GoindaSy  and  even  the 
Pmksy  Mundils  and  his  fellow  villagers.  He 
is  become  an  object  for  general  pillage. 
Every  one  has  it  in  his  power  to  say  to  him, 
^^  Pay  me  so  much,  otherwise  I  will  send  you 
^^  in  to  the  Magistrate."  From  what  source 
can  he  obtain  money  to  supply  the  urgent  de- 
mands of  these  well-wishers  of  the  public 
peace,  and  at  the  same  time  support  himself 
and  family  ?  An  open  trade  he.  cannot  exer- 
cise, for  then  he  would  be  daily  exposed. 
Besides  this,  no  open  trade  can  supply  both 
his  own  wants  and  those  of  others;  He 
becomes  then,  from  necessity,  a  thief  and 

a 
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a  robber.  Innocent  perhaps  of  the  crime  for 
which  he  was  first  summoned,  he  at  last  makes 
his  appearance  before  the  Magistrate^  load- 
ed with  crimes,  to  which  he  has  been  redu« 
ced  by  the  rapacity  of  those  rery  men  whom 
we  look  upon  as  the  preservers  of  the  pub- 
lic peace. 

By  sending  him  in  when  he  can  no  long- 

« 

er  pay^  these  men  gain  many  ends.  They 
preserve  the  terror  of  their  name  in  the  vil- 
1%^9  by  shewing  what  they  can  do.     They 

« 

preserve  their  credit  with  Government,  by 
sending  in  the  nata  notorious  and  hardened 
offender.  They  recei^  one  more  reward 
for  the  apprehension  of  that  man  whose 
sins  they  have,  with  most  Christian  piety, 
pardoned  seventy  times  seven.  The  cha- 
racter of  Jonathan  Wild  is  to  be  found  in 
every  Daroga,  every  Goinda,  and  among 
many  other  descriptions  of  persons  in  In- 
dia. 


VOL.  II.  D  There 
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There  are  not  wanting  instancea  of  crt** 
minak^  who^  driven  to  despafir  by  sach  a  si^ 
tuatioD^  have  come  ift  and  solicited  a  trial 
aMid  Acquittal^  or  even  a  severe  fmnii»6menf 
for  their  crimes.  It  becomes,  tlherefore,  li 
most  important  object  with  a  Magistrate,  on 
entering  a  bad  district,  to  employ  his  offi^ 
cers  in  making  out  a  list  of  those  persons,  of 
a  similar  natare  with  that  given  a  fittfe  be- 
ftnre  for  the  discovery  of  receivers.  And 
after  each  prisoner  has  beed  f ridd,  if  atquiti- 
ted^  he  ought  tcr  be  fvri!kisfaed  in  every  cbse 
with  a  copy  of  his  acquittal^  under  the  seal 
of  the  Court.  An  ord^r  ought  to  be  ist^ued 
to  the  D&roga,  apprtzing  him  of  the  man^s 
acquittal;  caationing  him  against  landing 
him^  inr  again  oiy  slight  gfoundsy  or  lev^ftbg 
money  from  him.  The  pdsoMers  shcFektlM 
cautioned  against  paying  such  requisitions 
to  any  one,  and  the  Daroga  ought  toptiMish 
in  writing  his  acquittal  throughout  the  vil^ 
lage. 

The 
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Tbe  mab  ixmj  then  return  in  hHppine»3  to 
bis  village;  and  follow  his  profession  in 
peifce :  he  may  be  restored  to  that  portidh  of 
estdeni' wbicfh  he  has  a  right  to  e:xpect  froiA 
oth^rsy^-^to  thd  ootisideratibn  of  his  own  fa*- 
Blily I  and  bis  felld^' villagers^  whhout  wMch 
DO  obe  tdn  be  happy.  Hisr  labbur  and  iii* 
dustrymay  again  contribute  to  the  good  of 
the  society  whom  he  otherwise  would  daily 
ii(^r^y*atid,  what  is  of  ninth  importance, 
]9&  tHIl  ftirnish  airi  exafmple,  that  justice  majr 
IM  Obtalded  i^  ettf  Courts,  evenj  when  i& 
C^i^isit^dddhy  th«'  exertidns  6f  thfe 
iMffJttfntid  the  pdvretfut  A  confidence  ih 
#li*  Courts  ttiaf  in'  tifiie'  ihdiice  the  intioibent 
aiWa'ys  to  cdnfe  forward,  and  eteh  the  guilty, 
at  tithts^  to  solieit  ai milder  punishment  from 
tihttir  jtidges,  instead  o^a  continued' and  cruel 
{MMTishinent  #bicb  theit  fellow  villagers  in- 
IStetltd  onthttto. 

Let  it  also  be  remembered',  that  the  trial 
and  conviction,  or  acquittal,  of  persons  of 
tdis  ipHt  description,  ought  to  be  immediate, 

D  2  and 
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and  that  other  business,  and  the  trial  of 
fresh  offenders,  ought  to  be  postponed  to  it; 
otherwise  we  shall  create  two  evils.  Few 
will  deliver  themselves  up  to  a  long  confine- 
ment previous  to  their  trial,  and  the  long 
confinement  will  of  itself  be  construed  into 
a  punishment  by  the  ignorant  multitude,  or 
'  by  the  designing  Ziemindar. 

Let  us  also  very  carefully  provide,  that 
neither  in  prison,  by  a  mixture  with  the  de* 
praved,  nor,  after  his  acquittal,  by  the  ty- 
ranny of  his  Zemindar y  the  accused  be  stig- 
matized. ^^  A  person'(8ays  BIbccaria)  who 
^^  is  accused,  tried  and  acquitted,  ought 
^^  surely  to  be  branded  with  no  degree  of 
^^  infamy.  Among  the  Romans,  we  see 
^^  that  many  accused  of  very  great  cridies, 
^^  and  afterwards  declared  innocent,  were 
^^  respected  by  the  people,  and  honoured 
with  employments  in  the  state.  Bot  why 
is  the  fate  of  an  innocent  person  so  dif- 
^^  ferent  in  this  age  ?"  Among  other  rea- 
sons. 


€€ 
€€ 
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SQDS^  some  of  which  cannot  apply  to  die 
state  of  criminal  jurisprudence^  even  in  In- 
dia^ he  gives  the  two  following,  which  are 
applicable^  and  very  just :  "  It  is  (says  he^ 
^^  because  the  accused  and  convicted  are 
^^  thrown  indiscriminately  into  one  prison. 
^^  It  is  because  the  imprisonment  is  rather 
^^  a  punishment  than  a  means  of  securing 
*^  the  person  of  the  accused/'  This  is  a 
great  defect  of  our  Indian  prisons.  But  I 
liave  devoted  a  separate  chapter,  in  another 
part  of  this  Essay,  exclusively  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  subject  of  Prisons. 

The  next  cause,  ^^  the  want  of  employ- 
^^  ment  for  discharged  prisoners,  common* 
^^  ly  called  Dcigheesj  or  branded  persons^" 
is  so  intima.tely  connected  with  the  last 
cause,  that  almost  the  same  arguments  an4 
reasoning  will  apply  to  both.  But  there  is 
yet  a  difference,  and  a  material  one,  be- 
tween the  situation  of  an  Ishteharee,  or  a 

j>  3  proclaimed 
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proclaimed  person,  afid  ^  J)aghee;' 
gfta^  ^  difference,  that  t^ie  one  may  be 
innocent,  the  other  has  jbeep  proved  guiUy; 
—the  one  has  never  teen  ^jail^birdj  accor^- 
ipg  tp  the  technic£ll  term ;  but  the  oliier 
h^  suffered  the  h^rd^oiog  ignptwoy  oi  a 
Jail,  h^s  pontractjsd  liabits  of  idleaess,  in- 
i^eparable  ^rpm  a  prison,  and  ha£  karoed 
pew  yices  under  the  lop^t  skilful  oiasters. 
|f  the  firs^  of  these,  the  prociaiioed  pereon^ 
lf9s  \feen  proved  9  dftpgerous  member  of 
society,  what  mtist  we  think  of  the  last ! 
Let  us  attep^pt  to  (ijl/e$pribe  bis  ^itoatioti. 

JJe  ^,  in  the  first  plape,  suflfered  w  im- 
pr^^nmept  pi:e?ip!ijp  tp  his  trfjil  He  has 
been  taught  by  the  old  pfl^nderis  to  attempt 
hrihing  the  yvftness^s,  and  the  officers  of  thfi 
p>urt.  He  is  brought  to  trial  and  foond 
guilty ;  bis  punf^bment,  w^  shiiH  say,  is  tb« 
eonak  Of  Mussulpiap  whip,  and  seven  yea99 
in^prisppment  (a  light  pupisbmeni  for  Jht 
cifity^,  Tfie  marks  of  the  corah  are  peculiar 

and 
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and  indelible.  They  are  IcDovrn  to  every 
one  he  meets.  He  is  now  sent  among  a 
hfuruired  or  more  felons,  to  work  in  irons^ 
W  the  public  roads ;  rhe  becomyes  an  ol^ecjfc 
pf  pity  to  very  few,  of  coutempt  and  ixidjgr 
liaticmto  many.  3at  time  hardens  him» 
and  in  time  he  sings  his  song,  smokes  hi^ 
hookah^  and  is  only  roused  to  work  by  the 
cane  of  the  g^uard.  In  jail,  his  time  is  pass- 
ed in  eating,  smoking,  and  sleepicig,  all  of 
which  he  enjoys  e^en  with  moxe  facility 
-than  he  could  if  a  labourer  or  common 
tradesman.  He  lijstens  at  first,  and  aften- 
Twards  joins  in  applause,  at  the  tales  of  old 
.o^S^ers,  their  ^^  hair*breadth  'scapes  3'' 
^^  their  dangers  in  the  deadly  breach''  of 
tJieir  prison  walls ;  their  revenge  on  Ga-- 
indas  and  police-officers.  He  has,  in  the 
;p;iean  time,  lost  all  his  property :  His  fami* 
Jy  are  either  starved,  or  have  followed  the 
<e?Htnip]e  of  their  head,  and  have  become 
thieves,  waiting  for  the  time  when  he  shall 
join  them  in  iniquity.     They  seldom  wait  in 

p  4  vain. 
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yaio.  He  has^  perhaps,  lost  cast  by  inter-- 
mixing  or  feeding  with  others,  or  by  a  con- 
nection  with  unhappy  creatures  who  are  al- 
ways found  ready  for  prostitution,  inside  or 
out  of  the  walls  of  a  jail ;  and,  lastly,  bis 
character  is  gone,  and  no  one  will  give 
bread. 


In  India,  there  are  at  present  but  two 
courses  which  a  man  under  these  circum- 
stances, or  a  proclaimed  person,  can  pursue. 
The  first,  and  mos£  common,  is  that  of 
joining  a  gang  of  thieves  or  robbers :  The 
second  is  that  of  flying  to  a  large  town,  and 
following  the  profession  of  a  coolly  or  a  car- 
rier of  burdens.  At  the  wharfs,  and  in  the 
warehouses  of  merchants,  as  well  as  at  the 
building  of  houses,  or  large  public  works,  a 
great  number  of  these  coollies  is  always  in 
demand ;  and  we  shall  find,  that  in  these 
places  criminals  are  very  often  traced  and 
apprehended  by  the  assistance  of  spies* 

There 
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There  are  two  methods  which  present 
themselves  for  removing  this  serious  eviL 
The  one  is,  by  making  over,  formally,  all 
released  prisoners  to  their  Zemindars,  and 
insisting  on  their  finding  work  for  them, 
and  keeping  a  watch  over  their  actions. 
The  other  method  is,  by  the  establishment 
of  penitentiary  houses,  or  work-houses,  of 
such  a  nature,  that  those  who  are  released 
may  find  subsistence  for  themselves.  Such 
establishments  in  the  large  towns  in  India 
might  be  very  useful  to  the  public.  But  as 
this  plan  is,  from  the  idea  of  expence,  not 
a  favourite  one  with  any  Grovemment,  I 
will  not  enter  into  a  detail  of  particulars 
respecting  the  management  of  such  an  in- 
stitution. 

A  yery  excellent  plan  for  the  establish-^ 
ment  of  penitentiary  houses  will  be  found 
detailed  by  Mr.  Bentham,  in  Colquboun^s 
Police  of  the  Metropolis. 

The 
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Thfi  &^st  flan  m^y  be  «do|^ted  \^  any 
JMt^gistrate.  But  it  would  be  weU  ik^t  Go«* 
li^QroweDt:  ppec^ly  sanctionied  it  I  jbave  seen 
U  (done  with  gopd  ^elfect  by  a  Magistrates 
S^oMy  <w  Iiis  own  responsibility.  In  fact^ 
itfk  Indian  Miagi^tmte,  if  tied  by  laws  smA 
f^^^latiQos,  ^nd  fetter^  by  the  necessity  of 
c^OQlioudl  reference  to  bigber  auudnorilies^ 
e9»f^  JBi^  wkb  efkct,  Eeferience  is  tedi'- 
0MS^  and  time  is  nyever  io  be  last  in  Jirran^r 
Aveots  £w  police.^ 

CHAP. 


*  All  the  observations  in  this  Chapter  on  the  subject  of 
receivers  of  stolen  property,  were  written  long  previous 
to  the  publication  of  Regulation  First  of  184  L  l%at 
excellent  regulation,  the  substance  pf  which  was,  I 
believe,  ^H^gested  hy  Mjr.  ^ayx^v^  the  Magistrate  of 
Burdwan,  Jias  embraced  n^nj  of  the  abuses  here  men- 
tioned ;  but  much  yet  remains  to  be  done. 
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CHAP.  V. 


CONTINUATION  OF  THE  CAUSES  OF.  DELINaUEN- 
Cy, — EVILS  OF  THE  MAHAJUNY  SYSTEM  IN 
SOME  PARTS  OF  THE  COUNTRY. — RESUMPTION 
OF  THE  LANDS  OP  PAlCKSj  CHOKEJOAHSf  AND 
OTHER  WATCHMEN. — THE  BAD  FOOTING  ON 
WHICH  THI9  jbSTA^LISHMENT  IS  PLACED^  AND 
T<^E  WELL  KNOWN  CONNIVANCE  OF  THE 
WATCHMEN  WITH  DACOI^S  AND  THIEVES.*^ 
WANT  OF  A  FU^D  P0&  R£WARD3.-^WANT  Off 
A  ¥<W^  GENERAL  U9|:.  Qf  THJ^  QOJNDd  I^TSr 
Zeif  (oh  ESPIONAOEf)  UNDE^  LIMITATIONS 
4Np  EpSTHICTXpN?. 

It  was  necessary  to  mention  the  abuses  of 
t\^^  Mfihaj\ins  a$  one  cayse  of  delinquiency^ 
ip  pwny  parts  of  the  country  ;  becausei 
wlbef^  t)^ese  f^Kses  9r9  practMi  tbeyform 

a  cause 
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a  cause  of  considerable  magnitude ;  but  I 
do  not  concur  in  the  general  opinion^  that 
the  Mahajuns  are  universally  tyrannical  and 
oppressive. 

This  subject  has  been  fully  treated  in  the 
Chapter  on  the  Oppression  of  the  Zemin^ 
dars;  and  it  will  not  be  necessary  in  this 
place^  to  add  any  thing  to  the  observations 
there  made,  unless  indeed  to  recommend^ 
that  wherever  the  system  may  have  been 
abused^  the  plan  formerly  suggested  for  the 
redress  of  the  petty  complaints  of  the  Ryots 
should  be  adopted^  namely^  by  sending  the 
assistants  into  the  villages.  The  examina- 
tion of  the  books  of  the  Mahajuns^  and  the 
punishment  of  a  few  of  the  most  oppressive, 
will  have  a  very  proper  effect  in  deterring 
others. 


I  have  heard,  ^that  in  the  village  of  Tip- 
perah,  Mr.  Eliot,  Magistrate  of  that  ZjH^ 
lah,  made  an  attempt  to  separate  the  Hyots 

from 
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from  their  Mahajunsy  and  to  teach  them 
the  means  of  supporting  themselves  without 
their  assistance.    The  attempt  was  attended 
with  considerable  success ;  and  it  is  most 
desirable^  that  the  Magistrates  should  unite 
in  doing  away  this  evil.     A  little  patient 
perseverance  would    overcome  their  pre-f 
judices ;  and  if  once  convinced  of  the  actual 
gain  arising  from  their  own  independent 
exertion^  they  would  not  again  relapse  into 
their  former  bad  habits.     They  were  for- 
merly ^  under  their  own  government,  so  ill 
protected  from  the  ravages  of  the  DacoitSy 
and  of  their  Zemindars^  that  they  were 
afraid  to  amass  any  little  store  for  the  evil 
day;  it  only  marked  them  as  victims  for  the 
Dacaits^  or  as  fit  subjects  for  the  extortion 
of  the  officers  employed  in  collecting  the 
revenue. .  And  long  habits  of  evasion,  of 
cunning,  and  of  useless  extravagance  in 
getting  rid  of  their  gains,  have  effected  a 
change  in  their  dispositions,  and  made  them 
cautious  in  trusting  any  one.     This  disposi- 
tion 
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tio®  will  €fvdr  rendei*  any  iraprdvcfHietit  ift 
their  condition  a  work  of  much  difficulty;  but 
let  US  liot  despair.  The  habits  of  the  native^ 
of  Bengal,  Hke  those  of  all  other  nations^, 
may  be  changed,  although  tliere  is  no  btber 
people  Bimong  whom  cbangei  is  so  di^tdt 
an^  tedious  a  work.  'Jbe  reason  of  this  h 
plain;  their  gotemment,  their l*ws,  tfceiir 
Manners,  their  dress,  their  food  are  ^U  made 
to  depend,  or  hftve  An  intimate  connection 
with  their  religion ;  and  to  make  innovatieAs 
in  these,  they  consider  as  War  against  God. 
In  this  belief  they  are  kept  and  encoiuf  aged 
hj  the  Priests,  who  iorm  tb^  most  powerftri 
body  in  a»  Hindoo  State; 

On  tbe  subject  of  the  M^t  eaucie^  6f  de- 
linlqiyeiicy,  it  wfll  be  neeessary  to  be  A  littte 
more  foil  acfd  partieuldr.  W^n  wett  saf^ 
rang^sd*,  and:  kept  under  propei^  restraine,  tlie 
Poichs^  Ch»kMitr^^  and  other  WafichttteS, 
form,  perhdp^,  thi^  belrt  insfnimebts  vti  tte 
hands  of  A  Ma^&Sf^;    ]lto»,  at!toMliti^«6 

the 
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the  {^resent  plan^  they  are  almost  miiiter- 
sally  the  abettors  and  assistaaits  id  robbery 
acid  theft. 


There  is,  perhaps,  no  country  where 
watchmen  are  generaUy  supposed  to  be 
above  the  reach  of  a  bribe ;  it  can  scarcely 
be  expected  from  theii"  low  birth^  and  theif 
general  acqttaintance  with  tice  in  allslNqm^ 
It  therefore  becomes  necessary  that  we 
should  make  use  of  the  ruling  passion; 
that  we  should  make'  the  apprehensioB  of 
criminals,  more  than  the  conmvance  of  their 
crimes,  a  source  of  gain  to  thentr  This  h 
the  chief  end  which  a  Magistrate  ought  t6 
have  in  view  in  the  managedtenC  of  his 
watchmen ;  till  he  has  done  this,  the  wfttch*- 
men  will  not  be  of  the  smallest  benefit  td 
him« 


It  wiU,  therefore,  be  well  to  enqirire  hpow 

this  is  ta  be  effectei. 

Under 


1 
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Under  the  native  governments,  and,  in« 
deed,  until  we  gave  such  unhmited  power 
to  the  Zemindars  over  their  lands,  the 
watchmen  were  possessed  of  small  pieces 
of  ground,  which  they  had  instead  of  pay. 
Their  gains  from  this  source,  added  to  the 
sums  which,  either  by  fair  or  foul  means, 
they  could  levy  from  the  Ryots y  supported 
them  in  comfort,  and  the  watchmen  were 
among  the  best  provided  in  the  village. 
They  had  a  name,  and  were  consequently 
possessed  of  some  little  power.  Their  lands 
have  of  late  years,  with  a  very  few  excep- 
tions, been  resumed  by  the  Zemindars; 
they  are  paid  but  scantily,  if  at  all,  and  they 
now  subsist  by  conniving  at,  or  joining  in, 
the  depredations  of  the  Dacaits.  Few  young 
healthy  men,  who  are  capable  of  gaining 
their  bread  in  any  other  way,  will  accept  of 
the  office,  and  it  is  filled  throughout  the 
country  by  old  decrepit  men,  or  by  aban- 
doned thieves  and  robbers.  There  is  a  rea- 
son 
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SOD  for  this.  The  Zemindars  are  no  longer 
allowed  to  interfere  in  the  police  of  the 
country^  and  all  responsibility  is  taken  from 
them.  Formerly  they  were  made  to  account 
for  the  property  lost^  and  this  they  could 
only  effect  by  maintaining  a  well  organised 
and  efficient  body  of  watchmen  ;   but  this 

IS  no  longer  necessary^  and  the  office  is  gi- 

» 

yen  to  those  who  are  content  to  have  it 
without  the  land  formerly  given,  and  who 
trust  to  their  wits  for  their  livelihood. 


There  is  yet  another  reason  why  this 
class  of  men  have  become  useless,  and  that 
,  is  that  we  look  to  the  Darogas  only  on  the 
occurrence  of  a  robbery.  It  was  not  so  with 
the  Zfcndndars,  who  are  every  way  fitted  to 
give  us  a  lesson  in  police.  When  a  robbe- 
ry took  place,  they  sent  for  the  Paicks  and 
Chokedars  of  the  village ;  if  the  lost  proper- 
ty was  forthcoming,  all  was  well,  if  not,  they 
were  severely  flogged,  or  turned  out  of  their 
places,  or  both.    This  w^  a  summary  pro- 

VOL.  u.  £  ceediog: 
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ceediog :  it  was  completely  an  Eastern  pro- 
ceeding ;  but  it  was  successful  when  duly 
enforced. 


This  method  has  been  tried  with  the 
greatest  success  by  the  present  Magistrate 
of  Burdwan  (Mr.  Batley).  He  adopted  it^ 
as  he  did  manv  other  excellent  devices,  en* 
tirely  at  his  own  risk.  He  was  blamed  by 
the  Court  of  Circuit ;  but  in  his  defence,  he 
directed  the  attention  of  Government  to  the 
state  of  his  Zillah  ;  and^  in  consequence  of 
this,  a  sort  of  half-measure  was  adopted  by 
Government,  who  sanctioned  the  corporal 
punishment  of  watchmen,  where  the  crime 
was  duly  proved.  I  most  strongly  recom- 
mend to  all  Magistrates,  to  exceed  the 
bounds  of  this  regulation,  and  in  every  case 
where  even  strong  suspicion  attaches  to  the 
conduct  of  the  watchmen,  to  flog  them 
soundly. 


But 
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:  But  the  grand  questions  on  tl^is  subject 
s^re^  What  sort  of  people  to  employ^  and . 
how  to  make  their  situation  sufficiently  la- 
c;*ati¥e,  to  put  them  above  connivance  with , 
criminals  ?    If  Government  will  sanction  the 
giving  of  very  high  rewards,  and  will  also 
permit  the  watchmen  to  enjoy  some  power 
in  the  villages/  and  will  order  the  Magi-, 
strates  not  to  be  over  scrupulous  in  taking 
up  petty  complaints  against  them  for  ex- 
tortion^ they  may  then,  with  safety  and  sue- 

*  •  •  '  ■ 

cess,  employ  thieves  and  robbers  for  watch- 
men. If  they  will  not  follow  this  method, 
they  ought  to  select  young  healthy  respect-^ 
able  peasants,*  and  give  them  a  liberal  sa- 
lary, punishing  eviery  instance  of  extortion, 
and  turning  them  out  in  a  summary  man- 

E  3  ner. 

♦  The  fault  oX  selecting  old  men  for  the  situation  of 
watchmen,  is  very  common.  Mr.  Colquhoun,  in  his 
Police  of  the  Metropolis^  complains  of  this  error*  To 
this  is  generally  ascribed  the  bad  state  of  police  in 
Scotland,  which  has  lately  called  forth  the  attention  of 

the  Government  there.  * 

The 
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ner.  The  office  will,  if  lucrative,  be  always 
well  filled.  The  Chokedar  ought  always  to 
be  selected  by  the  villagers  themselves,  not 
either  by  the  Daroga  or  the  Zemindar^  as  is 

at 


The  aged  watcbmen,  vhom  we  see  in  India,  hare 
often  put  me  in  miodof  DoGBERRT^f  admirableapeech 
to  his  friend  Yergbs  ; 

^^  Well,  fi>r  yopr  favour,  Sir,  why^  give  God  thanks, 
ond  make  no  boast  pf  it ;  and  for  your  writing'  and 
reading,  let  that  appear  when  there  is  no  need  of  such 
vanity,  You  are  thought  here  to  be  the  most  sense* 
less  and  fit  man  for  the  constable  ef  the  watoh,  there* 
fore  bear  you  the  lanthom ;  this  is  your  diarge :  you 
shall  comprehend  all  vagrom  men,  you  ^re  to  bid  any 
man  stand  in  the  Prince's  name. 

S  Watch.  How  if  he  will  not  stand  ? 

Dogb.  Why  then  take  no  note  of  him,  but  let  him 
go,  and  presently  call  the  rest  of  the  watph  together^ 
iind  thank  God  jou  are  rid  of  a  knave. 

S  Wotch.  If  we  know  him  to  be  a  thief,  shall  we 
not  lay  hands  on  him  ? 

J)o^.  Truly  by  your  oQce  you  may ;  but  I  thifitt 
Ibey  thatiouph  pitch  will  be  defi^'d :  the  most  peaceable 
way  for  you,  if  you  do  take  a  thief,  is  to  let  him  shevr 
himself  what  be  \s^  and  atenl  out  6f  your  company."*-^ 
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at  present  the  case.  He  should  be  well  arm* 
edy  but  have  no  badge  of  office^  which  is 
merely  an  instrument  of  extortion^ 

With  regard  to  his  salary^  it  should  be 
ample.  He  sfaotild  have  his  piece  of  ground, 
and  the  Magistrate  should  be  cautious  in 
jMt  taking  up  every  petty  complaiht  made 
against  him  for  extortion  or  oppression, 
when  the  man  at  the  same  time  does  his 
duty.  He  ought  to  have  a  liberal  reward 
on  the  Apprehension  of  criminals  ;  also  for 
fighting,  wounding,  or  killing  any  members 
of  a  gang>  while  engaged  in  robbery,  or  in 
apprehending  them  ;  also  a  per-centage  on 
all  property  recovered,  which  property  shall 
be  proved  to  have  been  robbed 'or  stolen. 
The  allowing  a  per-centage  on  all  property 
found,  leaves  much  room  for  abuse,  as  the 
watchmen  might  then  follow  the  plan  of 
Jonathan  Wilb,  and  not  only  be  in  union 
with  the  thieves,  but  instigate  them  to  com- 

sS  mit 
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niit  robbery  and  tlieft,  being  in  every  way 

,  9  m  9  9 

gainers,    - 

Whenever  a  Magistrate  shall  discover  any 
connivance  between  a  Chokedar  or  other 
xi^atchaian  ^nd  the  Daeoits,  let  him  iset  ab<Mit 
liis  conviction  in  the  most  secret  manner, 
by  employing  Gomdo^^  and  by  using  the  e^^- 
ertions  of  those  who  may  wish  to  have  the 
'  situation.  Let  him  t)btain  the  witnessed, 
and  the  proofs  of  Ids  guilty  and  when  aM 
is  ready  y  let  him  be  brought  to  triah  If 'be 
succeeds  in  convicting  htm,  the  punishment 
ought  to  be  inflicted  in  the  village,  and  the 
terror  of  the  example  will  spread  far  and 
near.  If  he  fails  in  convicting  him,  it  wpuld 
be  well  that  he  never  had  attempted  it,^  for 
it  will  only  shew  his  wetness ;  and  I  would 
therefore  recommend  to  Magistrates^  sel^ 
dom  to  make  over  watchmen  to^tbe  Comt 
of  Circuit,  but  rather  to  £og  them  well/aad 
dismiss  them  from  their  dfiices.  A  watch^ 
man  who  has  Qbtained  the  support  of  the 

Court 
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Court  of  Circuit/  and  wUo  is  re^instated  ia 
his  office,  is  immediately  arrogant,  useless^ 
and  corrupt. 

•  ■         •  • 

On  entering  a  J?i//aAy  the  Magistrate; ought 
by  degrees  to  summon  the  watchmen  beforfe^ 
him,  or,  by  deputing  his  assistants  into  the^ 
interior ji  he  omght  to  make  the  watchtn^n 
aware  of  what  he  would  expiect  of  them, — ' 
to  tell  them  what  rewards  and  what  punish •« 
ments  they  ^hpuld  il'eceive, — to  register  theit 
names,  suitably  providing  for  them  if  the^ 
baye  been  deserripg, — ^to  turn  out  old  and 

« 

infirm  men,  and  to  supply  their  places  by 
young,  bold  and  active,  fellows.  The  villa- 
gers ought  also  to  be  told  what  was' ex- 
pected of  them,  namely,  that  they  should  join 
with  the  watchmen  in  opposition  to  the 
DacoUsy  and  examples  ought  to  be  held 
out  to  them  of  those  villagers  in  other  di-- 
stricts  who  had  successfully  combated  vrithr 
these  cowardis.  The  Magistrate  ought  oc-^ 
casioi^ally  to  ]HX>mote  to  the  situation  of  a 

E  4  Burkundauze 
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Burkundauze,  of  thannak^  &c.  those  Choka* 
dars  who  have  been  brave  and  active. 


Watchmen  in  India  must  be  well  armed. 
This  is  not  so  necessary  in  England ;  for 
there  thieves  are  seldom  armed,  and  are 
easily  terrified :  but  Ivere  Dacmty  is  conduct- 
ed by  large  bodies  of  armed  men.  Even 
the  Sindeal  or  house-breaker^  when  attack-^ 
ed^  often  defends  himself  with  his  &ind  er 
knife.  The  being  armed  also  attaches  a  de- 
gree of  power  and  terror  to  the  occupation^ 
and  among  the  natives  this  is  very  neces- 
sary. 

Watchmen  should  never  bie  suffered,  as 
they  do  at  present  all  over  India^  to  roar 
out  every  hour  or  two^  and  thus  let  the 
thieves  know  where  they  are.  But,  in  or- 
der that  they  may  watch  well  during  the 
night,  they  should  not  exercise  an  active 
trade  or  profession  during  the  day.  So 
very  desirable  is  it  that  the  general  union 

of 
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of  thieves  and  watchmen  should  be  checked, 
that  I  would  recommend  thie  giving  a  par* 
don  to  such  thieves  as  should  convict  the 
watchmen  of  having  joined  with  the  J3la- 
ants,  or  in  any  way  parta^n  of  the  booty* 

On  this  subject  I  have  nothing  tame  to 
say.  The  defects  of  the  present  plan  are 
Uit  too  generally  known,  and  call  loadly  for 
a  remedy. 

The  next  cause  which  I  have  mentiobed, 
is  thie  "  want  of  a  fund  for  rewards/'  Tliis 
want  is  very  generally  felt  by  Ae  Magis- 
trates in  Bengal ;  and  it  will  only  be  neces- 
sary to  suggest  means  for  the  establishment 
of  such  a  fund.  At  present,  when  a  Magis- 
trate wishes  to  reward  an  informer,  a  watdi- 
man,  or  any  other  person,  who  may  have 
been  active  in  the  apprehension  of  cri- 
minals, he  must  either  do  it  from  his 
own  private  purse,  (a  thing  by  no  means 
uncommon),  or  he  must  commence  a  long 
and  tedious  correspondeoce  with  Govern- 
ment, 
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menty  through  the  Sudder  Coui%  and  6y 
the  time  that  the  services  of  the  person  are 
forgot  in  his  own  village^  he  receiveis  from 
the  Magistrate  his  reward.  Besides  which* 
the  Magistrate  is,  in  every  case,  a  better 
judge  of  the  extent  to  which  the  reward 
should  be  given ^  than  Government  can  be ; 
and  Govemment  have  enough  to  do  without 
listening  to  a  discussion  on  the  merits  of 
Goindas  and  others. 

The  methods  I  would  suggest  for  esta- 
blishing a  fund  for.  rewards  are  two,  either 
of  wliich  might  very  easily  be  carried  inter 
execution.     The  one  is  this.  That  a  snkall 
tax  should  be  levied  mk  the  Zemindars  of 
each  Zillah.    It  would  fall  very  l^htly  on 
the  Zemindars y  where  they  are  numerous : 
And  where  a  few  Zemindars  have  all  the 
land,    their    wealth   would   prevent  their 
feeling  so  small  a  burden.      The  prxiceeds 
of  this  tax  ought  either  to  be  vested  m 
die  hands  of  the  Magistrate,  or  of  the 
.    .   ;  .    >  Colfeclor^ 


■r     .A 
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<])ollector,  who  shall  annualiy  ^fe  an  ac- 
count of.  the  expeofditure. 

-  Tbe  other  method  would  be  by  making 
punbhment  by  pecuniary  fines  for  certain 
cifences  more  common  than  it  i&  at  present^ 
particularly  the  harbouring  of  Daeaiis  b;^ 
the  Zsnnndars.-  There  would  thus  be  a 
connection  between  the  crimci  committed 
and  the  nature  of  the  punishment ;  and  the 
very  money  levied  from  the  ZemindaH^ 
would^  often  go  towards  rewarding  those 
who  should  inform  against  them. 

Rewards  in  money  and  land^  and  in  pro- 
motign;  are  attended  with  mubh- benefit 
among  the  natives,  who  are  extremely  gree- 
dy; and  where  «uch  rewards  are  not  given 
by  government^  they  will  seek  for  them  from 
the  Dacmts.  Besides  rewards  to  persons 
of  the  dlescriptien'  above  mentioned^  every 
Magistrate  should  have  a  series  of  mucH 
-  higher 
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higher  rewards^  founded  on  promotion  io 
his  office,  and  which  he  should  from  time 
to  time  distribute^  according  to  the  merits 
of  his  officers.  There  ought  to  be  a  gra- 
dual rise  in  every  office^  for  the  members  of 
that  office  alone ;  and  strangers  should  ne* 
ver  be  allowed  admission^  unless  to  the  low- 
est ranks^  and  when  the  lowest  ranks  are 
promoted  in  their  turn.  In  the  thannahs 
this  system  of  gradual  promotion  ought  al^ 
so  to  be  made  general.  Active  Burkun* 
dauzes  should  be  promoted  to  the  situations 
of  Jemmadars^  Jemfnadara  to  the  place  of 
Darogas. 

c 

On  the  subject  of  the  next  cause,  viz. 
^^  the  want  of  a  more  general  use  of  Chm^ 
^^  das  or  spies,  under  certain  limitations  and 
^^  restrictions/'  it  will  be  n  ecessary  to  dwell 
a  little  longer  than  on  most  of  the  follow- 
ing  causes;  because  on  this  subject   the 

opinions  of  our  Indian  Judges  and  Magi- 
strates 
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strates  are  as  yet  undecided;  and  because  it 
is  a  subject  whicb  has  excited  general  inte- 
rest^ and  is  eertainly  of  importance. 

There  is  something  in  the  European 
character^  which  revolts  and  shudders  at 
the  idea  of  employing  spies  and  informers. 
When  the  very  names  of  these  people  are 
mentioned^  we  think  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution.    We  look  back  to  the  days  of  Titus 
Oates.     We  remember  the  state  of  Ireland, 
as  eloquently  described  by  Mr.  Curban. 
The  characters  which  a  European  naturally 
gives  of  an  informer  are  these  :  ^^  Miscre- 
*^  ants,  who  avow  that  they  have  come  from 
^^  the  seat  of  Government,  where  they  had 
been  worked  on  by  the  fear  of  death,  and 
the  hopes  of  compensation,  to  give  evi- 
**  dence  against  their  fellows  :'* — **Wretches 
^^  who,  buried  as  men,  lie  till  their  hearts 
'^  have  time  to  fester  and  dissolve,  and  who 
^^  are  then  dug  up  as  witnesses ;   whose 
^'  voieos  warn  the  devoted  wretch  of  woe 

f  ^  and 
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^^  and  death ;-— death,  which  no  inooceooe 
^^  can  eixape^-r- DO  art  elade, — ^09  force  re? 
"  sist, — ^no  antidote  prevent."*     j  . 

,  ^^  A  mercenary  informer  knows  bo  dis- 
^^^.tinction,  under  such  a  system;  the  ob- 
V  poxioQs  are  slaves,  not  to  Government 
^^  only,  but  to  .every  individual ;  they  are 
1'  slaves  of  the  whole  community,  and  of 
^<  every  part  of  it;  and  the  worst  and. most 
^^  unmerciful  men  are  those  on  whose  ^ood* 
^^  ness  they  most  depend.  In  this  sitna- 
tioui  men  notonly  shrink  from  the  frown^ 
of  a  stern  Mc^strate,  but  are  obliged  to 
^^  fly  from, their  very  species.  The  seeds  of 
^^  destruction  are  sown  in  civil  intercourse^ 
*^  and  in  social  habitudes.  The  blood  of 
1^  wholesome  kindred  is  infected.  Their 
'^tables  and  beds  are  surrounded  with 
"  snares."f  •. 

"If 


.'y  *  ^  '  ■  "^  ■ 


1*  I    ■  m^     ■        '  '  ■ 


•  Mr.  Cube AN'fi  ^<  Speeches." 
t  Mr.  BCAKE. 
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^^  If  be  who  associates  with  robbers,  who 
deposed  and  accepted  a  trust,  and  whose 
guilt  is  a  pledge  of  his  fidelity,  should  be-* 
*-*  tray  his  associates  for  hire ;  if  he  is  urged 
*-^.  to  secure  thena  by  the  anxiety  of  suspi- 
*^  cidn/  or.  the  terrors  of  cowardice,  or  to 
^^  punish  others  by  the  importunity  of  re- 
^^  i^ntment  or  revenge ;  though  the  public 
<^  receives  benefit  from  his  conduct,  and[ 
^^  may  think  it  expedient  to  reward  him; 
^*  yet  he  has  only  added  ^o  every  other 
f*  species  of  guilt,  that  of  treachery  to  bisf 
IV  friends:  h^ has. demonstrated,  that  he  is 
^^  so  destitute  of  virtue,  as  not  even  to  pos« 
'^  sess  those  vices  which  resemble  it,  and 
^^  that  he  ought  to  be  cut  off  as  totally  un« 
^^  fit  for  human  society/'* 

These  opinions  do  honour  to  the  human 
heart ;  they  are  peculiarly  calculated  to  fasr 
cinate   Europeans  ;  they  are   delightful  to 

the 

^  ■     ■  m       '  ■  ...  ■  1    •„    ..^    ... 

^  Dn  Hawrbsworth. 
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the  subjects  of  an  English  Governmeht^ 
Bat  we  must  sacrifice  a  few  of  these  our  bet-* 
ter  feelings^  when  we  come  among  a  set  of 
men^  who^  as  Lord  Wellesley  most  ju- 
diciously remarks^  '^  entertain  no  attach* 
ment  to  any  system  of  political  pridciples^ 
or  to  any  form  of  government :  "*  Who, 
from  time  immemorial,  have  been  ruled  by 
a  rod  of  iron,  and  hare  contracted  habits  of 
cunning  and  duplicity  in  proportion  to  the 
tyranny  and  oppression  exercised  over 
them ;  who  want  all  the  unsuspecting  open- 
ness of  the  European,  and  more  particu- 
iarly  the  British  character,  and  who,  from 
fear  or  corruption,  will  not  come  forward 
against  criminals. 

Let  us  also  reflect,  that  there  is  a  wide 
difference  between  the  class  of  men  descri^ 
bed  in  the  above  quotations,  and  the  Cro* 

indas 


*  See  his  Letter  of  J  uly  1804  to  the  Madras  Govern- 
ment, on  the  subject  of  the  new  form  of  goveniment. 
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indas  of  India.  The  one  are  the  spies  of  a 
government^  kept  often  to  effect  the  ruin  of 
meYi  obnoxious  to  their  political  views ;  Ithe 
others,  (the  Gaindas),  areihe  spies  of  a  Ma- 

gtstrate,  employed  merely  in  matters  con:- 

•        -  •»  . 

nected  with  the  police^  and  in  the  appre- 

»      .    •  ,         .  >  •     •■ 

hension  of  criminals. 


»  f 


I  would  also  premise,   that  in  India  there 

•      ,      »  •      •     •  *    _ 

are  two  distinct  kinds  of  Goindas ;  and  that. 

ft  ^ 

as  T  would  allow  the  character  above  given^ 
or  even  a  worse,  to  be  a  fair  picture  of  the 
first  class,,  yet  I  would  sanction,  and  even 

lecommi^nd  the  employment  of  the  second 

»•  •••       •** 

description. 

* 

The  fiitst  are,  the  professional  and  esta- 
blished Goindas  of  India.    The  second  iare 

» ■  •  •       ■ 

tile  occasional  and  temporary  spies  of  an 

active  Magistrate. 

m 

T%e  plan  adopted  by  the  professional 
'  VOL.  II.  F  Goinda 
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Goinda  is  nearly  the  following:  When  he 
settles  in  a  village^  by  mixing  at  first  with 
all  the  unsuspecting  villagers^  be  gcits  the 
names  of  the  suspicious  characters  among 
them^  and  acquires  as  much  information  as 
he  can  regarding  their  lives  and  actions. 
This  is  his  first  step.  In  the  event  of  a 
robbery  taking  placie^  he  goes  to  the  house 
of  the  person  robbed^  and^  affecting  to  take 
-the  whole  responsibility  on  himself^  he  in- 
duces the  person  to  declare  the  circumstaq- 
ces  of  the  robbery. 

A  native  of  any  cast  or  respectability  would, 
at  all  times,  rather  submit  to  being  robbed, 
than  come  to  Court,  to  stand  as  prosecutor, 
or  take  an  oath,  which  shall,  perhaps,  either 
cost  him  a  large  sum  of  money,  or  occasion 
the  loss  of  cast,  and  to  be  pillaged  by  the 
AumUah  of  the  Court.  He  is,  therefor^,. 
Ihappy  to  give  the  whole  cliarge  and  respon- 
sibility to  the  Goinda.      He  saves  himself 

firom 
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from  tb4S  revenge  of  the  l^acoils,  which,  if  ^ 
j;hey  are  acquitted,  falls. on  the  Gainda^    If 
the  person  robbed  knew^^ny  of  the  robbeirs, 
(a  thing  almost  impossible,  though  sworn  to 
every  day,*)  the  Goinda  gets  their  names } 

F  2  when. 


<e-M 


*  This  is  a  &ct  well  knoWn  among  the  natilr^s.  t  haJ 

it,  as  1  had  roost  6f  my  information  on  the  subject' of 

Goindas,  from  a  number  of  that  description^  .whpm  \  ae-- 

^  -»  ^ 

"Companied  during  the  night,  from  KishnagUr,  into  -ZU*    ' 

lah  Nattote,  in  th^  apprehension  of  a  notorious  member 
of  their  gang.  'We  travelled  all  night,  and  I  amused 
in jrseIC  bj  hearing  the  accounts  of  the  ditcaities  they 
had  committed.  On  our  airriral  at  the  destined  place,  ad 
it  was  still  dark,  I  made  them  go  through  all  the  forms 
of  a  regular  dacoity.  We  had  been  informed,  that  the 
man  to  be  apprehended  was  a  v6ry  desperate  character^ 
4nd  wottld  certainly  fighi*  I  wai^  not  a  little  alarmed  ; 
but  bpw  great  was  my  surprise  when  the  warrior  appeal^ 
ed :  A  po^r,  weak,  trembling  creature,  scarcelj  able  to 
crawl  from  fear.  The  character  of  the  Bengalee  differs 
in  this  respect  from  that  of  most  nations.  When  put  in- 
to a  desperate  situation,  instead  of  becoming  desperate,^^:  ^ 
they  lose  all  energy.  They  are  crufel,  but  not  brave^, 
they  will  murder  by  stratagem  and  when  secure  from 
iqpposition,  but  will  nerer  fight. 


n 
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,  wb^n^  firom  the  oircuinstaiiee  of  their  bang 
recOgOis^y  and  their  beipg  iiotoriousl j  .bad 
characters^  ,he  is  pretty  sure  of  proving  the 
criaie  sgaia^t  them.  He  then  ascertains^ 
whether  his  g^ns  by  informibg  the  Daroga^ 
or  the  money  he  gets  from  the  Dacoits,  by 
cpncealiDg  the  crime^  will  be  greatest,  and 
which  in  the  jafest  plan.  If  the  JkutoiU  are 
rich^  ha  goes,  to  them  pdratdlyy  tells  them 
he  hds  such  and  such  proofs  against  them, 
and  asks  them  how  much  they  will  jpay  him 
to  induce  him  to  conceal  the  affair.    If  they 

4 

poor  devils,,  by  informing  the  Dan^a^  he 

gets  his  bwrkundauzes  and  apprehendsS^  them. 

The  Croinda  is  very  safe.    There  is  little  fear 

that  the  person  pbfeefl  wUl  irf^^      against 

hjmr  fc^rhe^ars.punlsbinei^  for  not  inform- 

tng  tbe-JDarfljgra:  of  the  dacoity*    Hiere  is 

no  inraiediate  obligation  for  his  (the  Gain" 

-'  '    »  '       . 

da^s)  coming  forward  as  the  accuser,  and 

tajbdpg  up  the  robberi;.  But,  even,  graiQt diat^ 

from  the  circumstance  of  his  knowing  and 

coDoeating 
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coneealing  ^is  knowledge  of  the  robbers,  ha 
should  fear  pupIshtneDt,  he  eamlf  saves  hk 
credit,  and.  even,  acquires  applause>  by  a 
timple  stratagem,  which  &^6tj  good  Gomda 
is  acquainted  wiUu  -  It  is  this : 


In  every  gang  of  2>acoi/^  there  are  <»e  or 
mote  chiefs,  a  great  number  of  inferior  rob- 
bers, ^and-a  number  of  men,  v^ho  might  ai^ 
fiiost  be  called  innocent  men,  who  hbve  but 
feworndineans. of  living,  and*  whoift-the 
chief  (by  putting  them  in  fearof  their  lites) 
forces  to  join  the  party.  Thepurpbi^tkf  haf 
vin^  theses  men  is  this;  *  Should  '  the  gang 
be  attacked  daring  the  robbery^  these  pooi* 
wretches  alone  suffer.  They  are^  ismj)]oyed 
in  carrying  the  plunder,  and  Idad^  with 
it,  they  are  easily  taken,  and  the  chiefs 
make  off;  but'  even  in  the  event  of  the 
whole  gang  faieing  found  out,  the  robbers 
first  attempt^  to  hush  -  lip  the  business  by 
money 'or  threats ;  and  if  thifi^  does  not  pre-* 
▼ail,  they  ^fre  cbnsiderible  n6Ward^  to  the 

/  f3  Daroga 


J 
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Daragd  and  Goindasy  for  their  own  deli- 

verance,  and  leave  the  Jesser  members   of 

■'   '  '        .  '  '     . 

the  gaog,  or  at  least  the  poor  wretches  who 

iiaye  acbompaiiied  them^  in  the  hands  of 

•  •     •    •   '  ' 

the  Gaindasi  and  these  are  sent  to  the  Ma* 

gistrates. 

This  is  a  faint  alttempt  at  an  account  of 
the  niethods  adopted  by  professional  GoM* 
das.  This  class  of  men  is  in  general  high- 
ly pernicious ;  and  there  are  very  few  cases 
'  in  whi<;l|  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  em- 
ploy them.    Whenever  it  is  necessary,  we 

•  •  • 

ought  to  calculate,  that  there  are  at  least 
%en  chances  to  od^  in  favour  of  the  supposi- 
tion that  they  will  deceive  us.  These  pro- 
fessional Goindas  are  the  ruin  of  a  village, 
and  it  was  chiefly  by  their  exertions  that 
the  jail  in  2Hllah  Kishnagur  was  filled  in 
1809-1810.  The  moment  they  heard  that 
the  consequence  of  their  giving  information 
against  any  one,  was  their  being  sent  to  ap- 
prehend them,  add  to  rob  the  villages,  they 

were 
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were  eager  in  making  up  long  stories  to  pre- 
sent to  the  Magistrate^  concerning  jBtidf- 
mashes  (sa  spicious  characters}^  Jshtearees 
(proclaimed  men),  notorious  Dacoits^  JSir^ 
liars  (chiefe),  Ferarees  (prisoners  escaped}, 
&c. ;  and  the  Zemindars  kindly  suppli- 
ed the  lesser  members  of  the  gangs,  by 
sending  in  their  Sur-kush  Ryots^  under  the 

•  _ 

name  of  Beraderee  (brothers)  of  the  gang. 
The  Zemindars  kept  these  Goindas  in  pay, 
and  their  stories  were  always  very  plausible^ 
because,*  as  they  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  real  Dacoits^  and  their  histories,  and  by 
blending  a  few  facts  with  the  other  parts  of 
their  stories,  they  gave  them  the  appearance 
of  truth. 


The  enemies  of  the  Gainda  system  make 
it  a  point  to  forget  that  there  is  a  description 
of  people  called  Goindas,  yet  very  different 
from  these ;  I  mean  occasional  and  tempo- 
rary Goindas y  whom  some  circumstances  at- 
tending a  robbery  may  bring  forward ;  and 

F  4'  pardoned 
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pardoned  criminals^  whose  pardon  is  condi- 
tional^ and  only  given  for  a  discovery  of 
their  accomplices. 


iiv^Dir 


Of  late^  the  use  of  these  men  has 
mot6  common,  and.  like  all  other  natives^ 
they  have  in  many  instances  abused  the  con-, 
fidence  that  has  been  place^in  them.    The 

question  of  their  utility  has  been  warmly 

« 

agitated  by  the  advocates  for  and  against 

the  practice.     As  the  arguments  have  been 

ably  managed  on  both  sides,  it  may  appear 

•  •  •         ' 

somewhat  presumptuous  in  me  to  give  an 

opinion  on  the  subject,  more  particularly  as 

it  diifiers  from  that  of  both  parties.     I  can 

only  say,  that  for  my  opinion  on  this  sub- 

« 

ject,  I  am  indebted  to  experience  and  prac- 
tice, and  not  to  theory.  I  would  suggest, 
that  both  parties  have  carried  their  defence 
of  their  respective  arguments  to  too  great  a 
height,  and  that  here,  as  in  most  other  cases, 

^^  in  medio  tutissimus  ibis." 

As 
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As  I  wou]d  not  employ  Goindas  on  all  oc- 
^sions^  or  give  them  an  unlimited  authori^ 
ty.  so  I  would  not  totally  abolish  that  set  of 

» 

men  :  for  I  am  convinced,  there  are  cases  in 
which  they  are  of  essential  use ;  ^^  That,  as 
^^  poison  is  an  antidote  to  poison^  the  crimen 
^^  of  a  Gainda  are  a  security  against  the 
*^  crimes  of  others/'  When  necessity  obli- 
ges  us  to  make  use  of  these,  men^  we  ought 
not  to  keep  great  bands  of  them  in. our 
public  employ^  to  make  them  our  servants, 
to  send  them,  with  a  roving  commission, 
into  our  own  or  other  districts,  and  to  listen 

ft      •   . 

to  all  the  tales  they  can  compose  to  deceive 
us,  and  gain  their  own  ends.  Yet  all  this 
has  been  done,  and  the  men  who,  under 
certain  circumstances,  would  have  been  use- 
ful,  have  thus  been  taught  to  become  the 
pests  of  society. 

Yet  when  dacoity  has  got  to  an  extreme 
height  in  a  district,  and  is  perpetrated  by 
large  and  regularly  organized  gangs, — ^when 

the 
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the  power  and  terror  of  the  JDacaits  are  fio 
widely  spread;  that  it  becomes  difficult  to 
get  information  against  tfaem^  there  is  then 
DO  better  method  for  breaking  the  strong 
combination  against  the  Magistrates^  thaa 
by  using  Goindas. 

The  conditions  and  restrictions  I  would 
impose  on  the  use  of  Goindas  are  these 

'  1st,  That  they  be  of  the  lesser  descrip- 
tion of  offenders^  not  themselves  Sirdars  or 
leaders. 


"id,  That  they,  in  the  first  instance,  giv0 
a  most  particular  and  connected  account  of 
their  gangs. 

3d,  That  in  every  case  where  they  are 
sent  in  search  of  a  Dacoit,  they  be  accam« 
panied  by  a  public  and  authorised  police* 
officer,  if  it  be  necessary,  in  disguise^  and 
that  spies  be  kept  on  their  actions. 

The 
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i  l%e  two  first  of  these  condklonis  are  of 
very  material  consequence ;  for  the  priofci* 
pal  purposes  for  which  we  should  employ 
Gmndasy  are  the  apprehension  of  the  iSir- 
dars^  and  the  full  disclosure  of  the  combina- 
tions and  plans  of  the  gangs.  The  employ «' 
log  and  pardoning  of  the  Sirdars  has  a  very 

bad  efllect  on  the  minds  of  the  natives,  whof 

/ 
lose  their  confidence  in  us^  and  no  longer  | 

^sist  us  in  the' apprehension  of  these  notp-  \ 
riousofienders,  well  knowing,  that  if  released^    < 
as  GaindixSy  they  will  have'  their  revenge  on 
them  in  some  way^  either  by  procuring  their 
de^th,  or  by  having  them  imprisoned  as  sus- 
picious characters.     Nor  is  it  at  all  neces- 
sary that  the  Sirdars  should  ever  be  released 
as  Gaindas ;  for  the  lesser  meitabers  of  the 
ganigs  answer  the  purpose  fully  as  well,  and^ 
having!  less  to  lose,  are  more  likely  to  gi^ 
a  fuH^  account  of  the  proceedings  df  the 
gang.     You  do  not  improve  the  situation 
of  a  Sirdar  by  making  him  a  Goinda ;  he 
was  much  more  powerful  before;  but  you 

improve 
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iraprave  the  situaiioii  and  ptoafMts  of  9 
common 


There  ate  iitsm  irbeir  the  preoantioDs  re^ 
commended  in  the  third  condition  most  be 
^pensed  ^witb  r  these  are^  when  the  J}ar^ 
gm9,  the  Zemkiddir^y  or  the  Tiliageari^,  weMlt'^ 
pected  of  ooneealiilg  or  harbotitidg  the  pitf * 
so»  ta  he  apprehended ;  then^  and  then  Mi-^ 
)y^  should  thd  Gmnda  be  tra»ttd  by  himMtf  ^ 
and  evenr.then,  mtriction  shoidd  be  hiid  otf 
his  conduct..  His  warrant  should  onlj'htf 
for  the  apprehension  of  the  one  perton^  tit 
the  number  of  persons  specified^  awt  he 
should  be  permitted  to  seiae  no  one  elseJ 
If  a  search  is  to  take  |dace  for  stolen  goods; 
the  warrant  must  specify  the  particular 
house.  By  punishing  such  Dar^gas  as  shall 
Sftake  pubhcy  or  otherwise  im|fede  the  pfO-* 
ceedings  of  a  Gainda,  and  by  accompanying 
the  Gomda  with  experienced  and  trusty 
Peons  and  others^  we  may  prevent  the  cOoil-^ 
mission  of  very  great  abus^  ;  and  the  leaser 

abuses 
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abuses  QOttst  be  pardoned,  where  the  gi^and 
wprk  is  e0ected  by  their  apprehending  Che 
JiiffioUi.  But  although  I  would  pardon  tbeee 
l^ser  abuses^  ,yet  I  would  by  bo  vmwoa  's«p« 
port  the  doctrine  of  some  Magistrates^  who 
noaiJitain  that.  G^kindas  should  never  be  pu« 
iNsfaed^  for  four  :of  losing  th^r   €«nrioes. 
^is  is  truly  ridiculous^  and  might  with  equal 
pVQ^i^ty  be  applied. to  our  treatment  of  the 
Jiaroga^iMtyA  of  aJ2  the  officers  of  our<!!o«nr4:s^ 
opt' one  of  whom  ougl^t  aver  to  be  spared^ 
from  ^  fieaiTiofiosij^  his  services.    Where* 
ever  Gaindas  are  etnploy^^  they  will  coin^    f 
mit  abuses ;  on  the  strength  of  their  com- 
|Qi£piQ|a[»  attd  ithe  terror  of  their  name,  tliey 
vilHevy  moaejs,  .they  will  oppress  the  peo* 
pie  .inithe  villages..  I  would  nof;  suggest 
jib'attwecmiistvliear  with  these  inconvenien- 
cfiaa^'tthottgh. even: that  would  be  preferable 
to  lihe  state  of  fear  and  dread  which  pre*- 
▼.ai}^.  among-.the  natives  in  Bengal^   in 
1808,  180(9  and  1810.      We  may  punish 
wherever  we  canitirice  a  discover^  of  their 

oppressions. 
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Of^resdions^  and  we.  shall  rtill  find  the  pla* 
eels  of  those  we  lose  filled  by  others  fuUy  as 
able^  aod  our  old  agents,  after  the  period  of 
their  panishment  expires,  mucb  more  wor- 
thy  of  trust  than  before.  Where  a  native 
servant  is  turned  out  of  a  high  ofiicial  situa* 
tion,  on  just  grounds,  he  should  neyer  be 
reinstated  in  that  ofiice,  or  suffered  to  enter' 
into  any  other.  Where  a  Goinda,  a  JEftcrr 
kundauze,  or  other  lower  servant,  is  pu- 
nished, he  generally  becomes  a  better  ser«^ 
Tant  I  mean,  this  observation  only  to  ap- 
ply to  small  ofiences.  * 

.Much  as  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of 
the  abuses  of  GaindaSy  by  the  enemies  to 
their  employment,  there  can  scarce  be  a 
doubt  that  the  extortion  and  violence  of  the 
Girdwars^  was  a  source  of  much  greater  evil# 

.:      Tbe0e 


'  *  Girdwarsy  a  new  species  of  Police  Runners,  ivbo 
were  employ^  aU-ronnd  Qalciitte.  ... 
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These  men  were  employeci  by  the  Magis- 
trate of  Calcutta^  in  the  neighbomring  ZU* 
lahs.  At  a  distance  from  his  own  residence, 
and  oat  of  the  reach  of  his  authority,  they 
committed  all  manner  of  abuses,  and  be* 
came  the  terror  of  the  country.  As  if  to 
render  them  at  once  useless  as  police  agents, 
and  terrible  as  instruments  of  extortion, 
they  were  armed  in  a  new  manner  (with 
pistols),  and  fancifully  dressed,  so  that  their 
entrance  into  a  village  was  immediately 
known  to  the  objects  of  their  search.  The 
escape  of  the  criminal  was  to  them  the  most 
desirable  thing  that  could  happen,  for  they 
coold  then  search  all  the  houses  that  they 
chose  to  suspect.  Not  content  with  their 
gains  in  this  way,  they  became  the  planners 
and  instigators  of  robberies,  sometimes  join- 
ing in  the  spoils,  and  letting  all  the  gang 
escape ;  at  other  times,  as  if  unexpectedly, 
breaking  in  on  the.  gang  on  the  spot,  and 
seizing  a  few  poor  wretches,  who  could  not 
pay  for  their  freedom,  sending  these  to  the 

Magistrate, 
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Magistrate^  with  perhaps  a  smalFpart  df  the 
booty.  To  the  abuses  of  these  Girdwars^  I 
have  myself  been  a  witness^  fori  happened 
to  be  employed  in  the  interior  of  ZiUah 
Nuddeah^  at  the  time  they  were  allowed  to 
patrole  the  country^  and  have  had  many  ac- 

•  •      • 

counts  of  their  ravages  from  the  people  of 

the  villages  arbund  me. 

* 
»•  •  •       .      .  • 

From  all  that  has  been  stated^  it  will  be 
perceived,  that  the  employment  of  spies/ 
though  certainly  an  evil  in  .itself,  is  yet  in 

•  •        • 

some  instances  a  very  necessary  eviL    It  has 

•  0 

been  practised  by  eviery  efficient  police  with 
which  I  am  acquainted;  but  if  ought  only 
to  be  suffered,  when  the  country  is  in  a 
very  bad  state,  or  where  any  oiie  particular 
crime  calls  loudly  for  its  aid. 

The  Goinda  system  is  also  particularly 
useful  in  India,  in  ascertaining  the  facts  of 
a  robbery  or  other  crime,  and  in  selecting 
and  bringing  forward  the  evidedce,  which 

shall 
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shall  efi^  the  conviction  of  notorious  cri- 
minals. But  faere^  again^  it  shoald  never 
be  used^  where  there  exist  any  othermeans 
of  accomplishing  these  ends.  AH  concealed 
proceedings  are  said  to  shew  the  weakness 
of  a  government.  This  is  true ;  but^  in 
this  respect^  we.  must  fbrget  some  of  onr 
European  prejudices.  Those  who  live  un- 
der a  free  Government^  revolt  at  the  very 
idea  of  employing  a  secret  agent  during  the 
trial  of  a  criminal.  I  sincerely  trust  that 
such  a  practice  may  long  be  as  unnecessary 
in  England  as  it  is  now.  But^  in  India^  we 
have  none  of  that  open  independence^  and 
r^ard  to  truth^  which  ensures  the  coming 
forward  of  evidence  and  the  giving  a  faith- 
ful narrative.  English  witnesses  are  pro- 
tected in  their  persons  and  in  their  proper* 
ty^  but  the  horrid  examples  of  revenge  with 
which  the  Dacaits  have  furnished  the  na-* 
tives^  and  the  idea^  that  if  not  plundered  of 
every  thing  they  possess  in  their  absence  at 
Courts  yet  at  least  that  they  are  kept  at  a 
VOL.  II.  G  great 
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great  expense^  and  for  a  long .  time>  have 
had  their  influence  in  preventing  witnesses 
from  coming  forward.  What^  then,  is  to 
be  done,  when  notorious  offenders  are  put 
on  their  trial,  and  no  one  will  come  f(H*ward 
against  them.  Are  they  to  be  acquitted,  or 
are  we  to  use  the  only  means  of  convicting 
them,  by  the  use  of  Gpindas  ? 

* 
These  means  should  certainly  be  used 

with  discretion^  and  never,  but  in  cases  of 
absolute  necessity.  If  we  do  not  make  this 
use  of  them^  we  may  rest  assured,  that  the 
evidence  sent  in  by  our  Darogas  wili  be 
marshalled  and  instructed  by  the  Qaindas 
whom  they  will  employ,  and  the  abuses  at- 
tending this  practice  will  be  much  greater 
for  this  plain  reason,  it  can  iiever  be  the 
interest  of  a  Judge,  for  his  own  sake^  to 
convict  a  prisoner  who  is  innocent;,  but  it 
becomes  the  interest  of  a  Daroga  to  efl^t 
this  conviction  aft^ having^ once  sent  lathe 
man,  firsts  from  the  good  name  it  gets  him 

with 
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with  the  Magistrate^  and,  sebondly^  from 
the  head-money ^  and  the  share  in  the  plan- 
der  of  his  house^  and  lastly,  to  keep  up  the 
terror  of  his  name  in  the  country^  or  to 
oblige  a  Zemindar  or  other  interested  per- 
son. 


'  There  is  another  material  point  to  be 
considered  in  the  employment  of  Goindas^ 
more  particularly  those  who  are  themselves 
criminals,  viz.  How  they  are  to  be  treated 
after  their .  services  shall  be  no  longer  re- 
quired. 

Geindas,  whether  professional  (if  such 
should  ever  be  used),  or  convicted  and  par- 
doned criminals,  should  never  again  be  suf- 
fered to  return  to  their  villages.  For  the 
professional  Gmnda  will  be  doubly  terrible^ 
£rom  having  been  countenanced  and  em- 
ployed by  the  Magistrate ';  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  released  convict  will  surprise 
and  frighten  the,  unthinking  simong  the 

o  2  peasants, 
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peasants^  and  will  prevent  their  appi!dieDd« 
iag  others. 

The  natiTea  hare  not  yet  forgotten  those 
days  ot  blood,  when  a  released  cximinal 
cat  the  throats  of  those  who  had  informeil 
or  given  evidence  against  him;  and  the 
best  of  Gamdm  will  always  feel  inelixied  to 
seek  revenge. 

The  safest  plan,  and  die  only  plan  by^ 
which  we  shall  at  once  prevent  these  evib^ 
and  have  their  services,  is  to  make  dicnK 
what  are  termed  in  India  Huzoaree  Bur^ 
kundauzes  or  Ptons ;  these  are  men,  who, 
armed  or  unarmed,  attend  constandy-  oa 
the  Magistrate*.  By  having  men  of  this  de- 
scription from  different  parts  of  his  ZtUak^ 
and  many  of  whom  are  connected  with  the 
difl^nt  gangs,  he  wiU  atall  timesbe  able 
to  obtain  information  on  the  oecarrence  of 
fobbenea  and  other  crimes,  and  he  will, 
whod  occasion  requires,  s^ad  these  qien  in* 

to 
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to  the  villages,  under  proper  restrictions, 
and  attended  by  proper  officers. 

I  bare  attempted,  in  this  chapter,  to  mark 
strongly  the  distinction  between  profession-- 
al  Gomdas,  who  reside  in  the  villages,  and 
<CK)casional  spies,  made  use  of  by  the  Ma- 
gistrate. The  evil  done  by  a  professional 
Gmnda  in  a  village,  always  exceeds  the 
good ;  and  this  is  more  especially  the  case 
where  be  is  a  Botorioos  character ;  his 
terror,  and  power  of  doing  mischief,  al- 
ways increasing  in  the  proportion  of  his 
notoriety. 

A  man  of  this  description,  for  each  guilty 
person,  will  take  up  five  innocent  persons, 
merdy  because  they  will  not  pay  him.  I 
remember  an  instance  of  this  in  a  trial 
where  a  Goinda  was  the  proseootor.  He 
bore  the  appearance  of  a  respectable  man, 
aiid  seemed  to  be  clever  in  his  profession  ; 
but  being  somehow  put  oiT  his,  guard,  and 

G  3  having 
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having  said  something  that  tended  to  inva^ 
lidate  his  complaiat^  he  suddenly  exclaim* 
ed^  ^'  I  will  shew  you  other  proofs  in  abuo'* 
"  dance."     On  this  he  pulled  out,  from  un- 
der his  clothes,  a  large  bundle  of  papers  j 
r-^frona  curiosity  I  seized  upon  them  ; — they 
well   rewarded  the  pains  I  took  in  going 
through  them  ;-^they  laid  open  a  scene  of 
villainy,  of  the  existence  of  which  I  had 
not  till  thien  the  most  distant  idea  ;— they 
shewed  a  complete  system  of  GQindugee. 
There  were  accusations  in  all  their  different 
stages  of  perfection  ;    some  were  ready ; 
some  half  prepared ;   others  in  which  he 
had  only  got  the  materials  for  the  founda- 
tion   collected,    containing  the   names  of 
persons  at  enmity  with  each  other,  names 
of  persons  robbed,  &c.     Having  destroyed 
the  whole,  I  had  him  publicly  punished^  for 
not;  proving  his  complaint. 

In  another  instance,  a  Goinda,  prosecu- 
ting, brought  a  complaint  against  eight  per- 
sons 
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SODS  for  burglary,  stating,  that  he  had  ap- 
prehended two  of  them  in  the  act,  and  thai 
these  two  had  x^onfessed,  and  implicated  the 
other'  six.  In  the  course  of  the  trial  it  wa^ 
provi^d  hy  a  number  of  witnesses,  that  the 
prosecutor,  who  was  also  a  watchman  at 
the  indigo  factory  which  was  robbed,  had 
not  been  informed  of  the  robbery  till,  an 
hour  after  its  occurrence,  when  his  master 
came  and  told  him  that  the  robbers  had  run 
off.  As  his  character,  however,  was  at 
stake,  he  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to 
apprehend  some  one  :  he  therefore  went  to 
the  house  of  two  men,  who,  from  the  ex;is-' 
tence  of  a  quarrel  about  a  woman,  were 
his  enemies.  These  two  he  apprehended, 
and  confined  them  in  a  close  apartment  for 
two  days;  Having  offered  them  money,  in- 
vain,  in  order  to  extort  a  confession  from 
them,  he  at  last  sent  for  two  bamboos^  and 
laying  them  across  the  breasts  of  the  pri- 
soners, he  scorched  them  in  five  different 
places  with  torches.    Their  wounds  were; 

G  4  still 
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still  fresh  when  they  were  brought  into 
Court  The  prosecutor  said,  that  they  had 
hurt  themselves  in  scrambling  through  the 
walls  of  the  factory.  After  thus  burning 
them,  as  they  still  persisted  in  denying,  he 
caused  their  hands  to  be  tied  across  the  fin- 
gers, and  having  inserted  small  wooden 
wedges  between  each  finger,  he  drove  in 
the  wedges,  till  the  poor  wretches,  mad 
with  pain,  said  they  would  confess  any  thiug 

I  • 

he  chose.  He  then  mentioned  the  names 
of  six  other  persons,  who  were  proved  to 
be  also  his  enemies,  and  they  agreed  to 
implicate  them. 

In  this  case,  the  Daroga^  from  an  over- 
sight, or,  perhaps,  from  a  better  motive, 
sent  the  men  in  immediately  with  the 
wounds  fresh.  The  men  accused  were  pro- 
ved by  most  respectable  witnesses,  to  be 
men  of  excellent  character.  The  quarrel 
with  the  prosecutor  also  came  out.  It  ap- 
peaiied,  that  the  prosecutor  and  two  of  his 

friends 
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friends  had,  as  joint  property,  a  girl^  wbom 
they  had  compelled  one  of  the  villagers  to 
keep  in  his  house ;  be  being  a  respectable 
man,  was  unwilling  that  the  girl  should  live 
there,  he  asked  assistance  from  th/e  prisop- 
ers,  and  by  their  aid  he  had  the  woman  re- 
ooved  from  the  village.  The  prosecutor, 
bent  on  revenge,  was  oft^i  beard  to  say, 
that  ^' .  if  the  whole  viUage  should  suffer,  be 
^^  would  keep  the  woman  there/'  How  be 
executed  his  revenge  may,  be  se^n.  The 
law  demanded  that  I  should  make  over  this 
wretch  to  the  Court  of  Circuit ;  but  the 
proof  might  not  have  sufficed  for  the  scru- 
pulous conscience  of  a  Mussulman  Moluvee, 
•—the  man  bad  many  friends.  I  had  him 
immediately,  therefore,  taken  to  bis  village, 
and  punished  there. 

Iliese  instances  will  shew  what  we  have 
to  expect  from  professional  Goindas.    But, 
notwithstanding  the    many  advantages   I 
have  mentioned  as  resulting  from  the  em- 
ployment 
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ployment  of  the  other,  description  of  Gom- 
dasy  I  caonot  coiiclade  this  Chapter,  with- 
out again  remarking,  that  even  this .  de« 
scription  of  men  are  yet  only  to  be  employ- 
ed where  other  means  have  proved  iQef<> 
fectual :  that  where  employed,  it  must  be 
with  caution;  that  their  abuses  of  their 
power  must  be  punished  ;  and  that;  where 
their  services  are  no  longer  necessary,  they 
roust  be  provided  for,  and  never  suffeted 
to  return  to  their  villages. 


CHAR 
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CHAP.  VI. 


CPNTINUATION    OF   TH£    CAUSES    OF    DELIKaUEN- 

CY. FACILITY    OF    ACaUITTAL    WHILE    UNDER 

TRIAL>  IN  THE  FIRST  INSTANCE,  BEFORE  THE 
MAGISTRATE,  AND  AFTERWARDS  BEFORE  THE 
COURT  OF  CIRCUIT. — FALSE  EVIDENCE  EASILY 
OBTAINED.^-THIS  ARISES  FROM  THE  TOTAL  DI8- 
REGARD  WHICH  THE  NATIVES  HAVE  FOR  TRUTH^ 
AND  FROM  THE  SMALL  PUNISHMENT  ATTACHED 
TO  PERJURY. 


±v  considering  the  facilities  of  acquittal 
which  a  criminal  enjoys^  and  which  is  th^ 
subject  of  the  present  chapter,  we  must,  also 
notice  the  grounds  on  which. he  founds  his 
hopes  of  escape  ;  \st^  Before  apprehension ; 

2rf/y, 
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2dlyf  After  apprehension^  and  previous  to 
trials  as  well  as  when  on  trial  before  the  Ma- 
gistrate ;  Sdfy^  After  trial  before  the  Court 
of  Circuity  and  while  on  trial  there.  This 
arrangement  is  more  convenient  than  that 
of  considering,  as  a  separate  cause^  the 
chances  of  escape  previous  to  trial. 

'  Let  us  first  consider  tlie  chances  of 
escape  for  a  criminal^  without  the  form  of 
atrial. 


It  is  the  habit  of  robbers  and  thieves  to 
look  only  at  the  fair  side  of  the  picture  of  a 
criminal  life.  l*he  gallows  is  either  thrown 
into  shade  in  the  back  ground^  or  it  is  left 
out  entirely.  In  a  Pamphlet  of  Sir  Samuel 
RoMiLLY,  on  the  Defects  of  the  Criminal 
Law  in  England,  there  is  a  speech  which 
might  be  put  into  the  mouth  of  almost 
feveiy  criminal,  and  which  I  have  often 
heard  from  the  natives  of  India :  ^'  Lord, 
'^  Sir,  I  never  dreamt  it  vrottld  come  to 

« this ! 
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'^  tlfts !  Thcve  are,  first,  so  many  chaaceB 
^^  that  we shadi  nerer  be  detected;  tben^ 
^^  that  we  shall  escape,  if  detected,  without 
^^  a  trial ;  then,  that  we  shall  escape  on 
^^  trial  for  want  of  evidence  ;  and^  lastly, 
f^ere  are^sadi  fac^ies  of  escapfe  after  cobh 
demuatioo,  that  we  neieer  think  of  bein^ 
hanged.'^  I.  quote:  irom.  memory,  bat  I; 
bdieve  this  to  be  the  manner  of  reasoning 
most  common  amotig!  thieves. 

In  India,  the  diancesi  c£  escape,  witibiout  a 
trial,  are  perhaps  dooMe  what  they  are  in 
England ;  and  Ifhis  proceeds  from  the  un- 
bonnded  corraption  of  police  oiBcers,  and  the 
want  of  regaid  tO'  traA  in  the  witnesses* 

In  so  vast  an  eictent  of  couatry,  it  is  im- 
possible that  the  few  Europeans,  who  have 
charge  of  the  poUce  and  the  Courts  of  Jus* 
tice^  can  have  their  eyes  in  every  direction ; 
they  must  trust  much  to  their  native  offi- 
cers. 
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cers^  and  of  these  I  will  venture  to!  assert^ 
that  there  is  n/ot  in  Bengal  one  man' proof 
against  a  bribe.    The  Dacoits  and  robbers, 
while  they  have  booty,  are  sufficieiitiy  safe  ; 
and  we  have  those  only  sent  in/  who  have 
ceased   to  pay  for   their    freedom.      The 
Wealth  of  a  Dacoit  generally,  increases  in: 
the  direct  ratio  of  the  number  of  his  crimes ; 
and  thus  the  greatest  criminals  are  allowed 
by  the  Darogas  to  escape,  and  these  Jona- 
than WiL>Ds  only  send  in  the  lesser  offend- 
ers.    The  Z>aro^a^  either  sutifer.  the  crimi- 
nals to  escape,  without  having  gone  thrcuigh 
the  form  of  apprehending  diem,  or  they  ap* 
prebend  them,  extort  what  they  can '£ram' 
them,  and  ihealet  them  go..    But;  this  'last 
method  is  less  common  than  the  other,  from 
fear  bf  thdr  enemiJes  in  the  villages  keep- 
ing witnesses  to  the  fact  of  the!  appriehen- 
sion,  and  afterwards  bringing-  the  case  for- 
ward. 


%  ( 


Professional 
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Professional  Goindas,  who  have  appre- 
hended crimiQals,  are  used  to  let  them  go 
ia  the  same  manner,  and  with  less  risk, 
from  their  having  little  responsibility  attach- 
ed to  themselves.  And  the  JBurkundauzes 
or  guards  at  a  thannOy  frequently  let  the  pri- 
soners '^  shew  themselves  thieves,  by  steal- 
^^  ing  out  of  their  company/'  There  is  al- 
so a  great  chance  th^t  the  Daroga  ^hall  ne- 
ver hear  of  their  crimes :  many  of  these  good 
men  trouble  themselves  very  little  about  the 
state  of  the  pdlice,  living  well,  and  making 
fortunes  by  selling  their  power  and  influence 
to  the  Zemindars.  Under  a  cold  or  careless 
Magistrate,  all  these  chances  of  escape  are 
doubled ;  so  that,  in  India,  the  probabili- 
ties  that  the  criminal  shall  never  be  broi^ht 
tp  trial  .are  perhaps  t^n  to.  one. 

Let  us  now  suppose,  that  he  is  lodged  in 
the  jail  of  the  Magistrate:  He  has  then  a 
chance  of  esqape  from  it.   This  is  not  great, 

not 
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fiot  one  in  a  hundred  eso^ing  from  the 
worst  of  our  jails,  while  under  examination. 
He  is  brought  np  for  trial  before  the  Magi- 
strate ;  it  is  then  that  all  the  engines  are 
brought  to  bear.  The  Aumilah  or  Court- 
officers  around  the  Magistrate,  enquire  whe- 
ther the  criminal  can  pay  in  his  own  person, 
or  whether  it  is  worth  the  while  of  his  Ze^ 
mindar  to  pay  for  him.  If  by  either  way 
they  can  gain,  then  witnesses  are  kept  back; 
the  proceedings  are  garbled  ;  trial  delayed 
in  some  cases,  in  others  hurried  on.  The 
Magistrate  is  attacked  in  his  mollia  tem^ 
para,  insinuations  are  given  out  against  the 
prosecutor,  the  witnesses  are  pre-insiructed, 
and  awed  into  the  views  of  the  parties;  and 
all  this  is  frequently  carried  on  with  such 
cunning  and  addresis,  that  the  discovery  of 
it  is  impossible* 

If  the  criminal  may  not  have  suMcient 
mean&  to  secure  the  services  of  the  Court- 
officers, 
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officers^  still  his  friends  and  relations  in  the 
country  ..will  supply  him^  while  in  jail,  with 
the  little  money  they  can  scrape  together ; 
and  of  this  he  makes  use  in  paying  thejail- 
or,  for  allowing  these  friends  access  to  him^ 
as  well  as  in  bribing  witnesses,  and  buying 
over  prosecutors.  Goindas  are  also  em- 
ployed by  criminals^  while  in  jail^  and  paid 
by  them,  to  intimidate,  tamper  with,  and 
instruct  witnesses.  These  hold  out  to  the 
witness  the  terrible  revenge  which  the  Da- 
coits  will  take. on.  them  if  acquitted,  or  after 
the  period  of  their  confinement. 

The  kindness  shewn  by  the  relatives  of 
a  confined  criminal,  among  the  natives,  is 
beyond  what  will  easily  be  credited.  This 
constitutes  one  of  the  best  features  in  the 
Bengalee  character.  His  mistress,  perhaps 
of  a  different  cast  from  himself,  will  now 
join  with  the  father  and  mother,  in  attempt- 
ing to  eflfect  his  release,  or  soften  the  rigour 
of  his  confinement.  All  will  sell  their  house- 
VOL.  II.  .       H       •  hold 
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^fdf]  u^?o^,  tlieir  jew^^  ^4  tl)»;  v^qf. 

QlotJ^ej)  fyo^  t\uaj:  \\9,^k&t  for  tbi^  ^w^gmsu 
Yoi^  will  s^  tti«n«  bpveruig  «ibowt  ilie  jail* 

(^art>  ftnxiqqsly  wajting  t^e  TftSirft  of  eaqU 
49j'fi  proceedings;  i^adiog  iiievseiygeni  tQ 


T^  j^lorib  ip In4i«  ar^ vm» tb^n^fiOMr 
mvply  QoiTupt,  TI\?y  \m  *>y  joiiUBg  wijk|> 
tibl»  <;(Ng^r^QtQYa,  ft«:  the  (Ripply  Qfjfj^  p(«i^ 
sions,  and  bj  U»e  Jittje.  paltry,  sinmei  t^^  ifp^ 
ceive  from  the  prisoners  and  their  friends. 
linear  to  f»ch  Ind^^  jail,  yon  will,  gpin^rfUy 
M^^ss^Qr  yillffge,  of  miferfjl^e.  ligiioikr 
i^g  low  iat^,  i^habit^  by  people:  pf  a^  <9W^ 
4ffd  colo«r$,  ajad  diffqre^t  iu;  itft  ^ft^fwiM^ 
fr<M»^X  otbfr  viUpge.  TFbift  W  tjij?  Wi«Wfe«f 
TW?»1  of  th«  friend*  ^d  ire}a$iofts<rf  coiqir 
nals«  9e^ea)aoyomf^il],gfiier^yM«vftel 
of  men  oalling  tbevisdyfS;  TJumtf^  v«jf«rfc 
Tbcse  ipen  ai>e  th^  vkQ^  ^imil^^mAwx^K^ 
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Tbey  live  on  the  necessities  of  th6 
prisooers.  They  make  tbem  pay  enormous 
mms  for  becwDiiDg  bofimd  to  the  Courts  as 
their  Zemimiars  or  securities*  They  also 
pretead  to  conduct  their  atfairs^  while  inkier 
trtaL  These  men  are  acquainted  with  the 
characters  and  kaiints  of  ail  thieves;  and 
when   themseWes  brought  into  a  scrape^ 

■ 
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much  inforination  may  be  had  from  them. 

I  happened  to  be  Ass»istiint  to  the  Magis- 
trafe  at  Nattor^^  when  a  very  notorious 
ofimder,  named  Ptttdit  Shah^  escaped  from 
(bis  jatt  there.  He  bad  twice  before  broken 
jaft;  $nid  as  this  was  generally  known,  he 
i9ais  loaded  with  irons,  on  hh  hands,  feet 
and  mok ;  but  these  were  df  no  avail  wherd 
the  heyer-failing  solution  of  silver  was  ap- 
plied :  be  escaped;  And  on  the  trial  of  the 
jvlor  and  guards,  (which,  as  it  was  a  very 
CMpims  pn«,  I  translated  by  order  of  the 
Magistrate,^  there  was  disclosed  the  whole 
theory  and  practice  of  jail  management. 

H  2  -^It 
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! — It  ^  appeared^  that  most  of  the  prisoners 
who  could  afford  to  pay  for  the  indulgence, 
were  allowed  to  sleep  out  of  the  prison 
several    times   a-week  :    That  they  were 
lodged  in  huts  in  a  small  bazar  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  jail.     In  the  hut  where 
Pundit  Shah  slept,  his  mother,  two  of  his 
sons,    and    two    of    his    mistresses    were 
found  ;  and  in  the  other  huts,  the  relations 
and  mistresses  of  many  of  the  other  priso- 
ners.     The  sums  of  money  which    were 
proved  to  have  been  brought  to  him  while 
in  confinement  were  incredible.     This  mo- 
ney he  had  liberally  distributed  among  the 
Sipahees  of  the  Provincial  Battalion,  who 
guarded  the  jail^  among  the  jailor  and  his 
people,  and  even  among  his  fellow- prison- 
ers.    It  was  proved,  that  he  had  paid  a 
small  sum  of  money  to  every  prisoner  who 
was  in  the  same  ward  with  himself,  in  order  ^ 
to  prevent  their  attempting  to  escape  at  the 
same  time  with  him. 


But 
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But  granting  that  all  such  attempts  of 
prisoners  are  unsuccessful^  and  their  trial 
comes  on  before  the  Magistrate^  and,  lastly, 
before  the  Court  of  Circuit,  the  criminal  is 
far  from  being  without  hope.  He  has  hopes 
that  the  prosecutor  may  be  intimid^ated,  or 
may  perjure  himself ;  that  he  may  not  recog- 
nize him  in  his  new  garb  and  appearance. 
For  his  appearance,  he  has,  perhaps,  com- 
pletely changed  ;  sometimes  byletting  his  hair 
and  beard  grow;  sometimes  by  shaving  both ; 
sometimes  by  changing  cast  altogether  in 
his  dress.  The  jail  has  also  altered  his  ap-. 
pearance.  But,  allowing  that  this  also  fails 
him,  there  is  then  left  the  hope  arising 
from  the  clashing  between  the  testimonies 
of  separate  witnesses ;  the  difference  be- 
tween testimonies  given  before  the  Magis- 
trate and  those  before  the  Court  of  Circuit : 
There  are  the  niceties  of  the  Mussulman 
law  *,  and,  in  short,  there  are  all  the  evils 
attending  Indian  testimony  and  Indian  ju^ 

H  3  risprudence. 
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mprudeoce,— ra  subject  which  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  consider. 

The  merely  English  reader  will^  I  trusty 
refrain  from  laughter^  when  he  is  told>  that 
iu  India^  it  is  qecessary  to  lay  dowa  rules 
for  the  management  of  witnesses.  Thai 
there  are  particular  ways^  and  $ometimes 
even  tricks^  by  which  you  must  g^t  at  a 
knowledge  of  the  truths  I  shall  obly  pr 0^ 
pose  to  him  one  question.  Whep  on  a 
trials  all  the  witnesses  tell  lies,  whi^t  are 
you  to  do?  Js  the  oriminai  to  escape, 
apd  are  you  to  employ  your  time  in  the 
trial  of  the  witnesses  ?  In  England,  yott 
would  acquit  a  prisoner  and  tvy  the  wit* 
nesses.  In  India,  you  must  convict  or  aq* 
quit  the  prisoner  on  the  strength  of  thfit 
portion  of  truth  which  you  can  pick  out  ^f 
the  compound  mass  of  truth  and  falseho^. 
There  is  not  such  a  thing  known  in  Bengal^ 
a^  a  deposition  that  does  not  blend  thei» 

together. 
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togeUier.  This  eutiOM  fa^  Dirast  bt»  kept 
hi  mtttd  by  tlie  readier,  otherwise  he  WHt 
fidt  uiid«rstadd  what  follows. 

'Fhb  Watot  of  truth  is  a  failtbg  irdtjr  geiie- 
TiAlf  allowied  to  bd  previdetit  ainotig  the  ha^ 
tires ;  but  few^  extept  tbe  Judicial  l^ervahtfi 
6f  ibe  CoitaptLuy^  are  acquainted  #itb  tbiri 
letigtti  ta  ^hich  it  Is  carried.  It  is  said  td 
proceed  from  tbeit  religion, — from  theit 
fediication^-^and  frdm  tbeii^  situation/ as  ith 
fiabitants  of  a  coilntry  tuled  frota  tiibe  im- 
ihemorial  by  des{>bts.  These  bate  all  tbeit 
^ects  ;  and  th6  Hitadoo  cbaractef  iis  tbeff 
jbitit  otfspring*  Theif  religion  (>ermits  of 
decaiiidnal  fatsebdbd :  their  education  doM 
ii^dt  restf ftin  theni  in  the  use  of  it  i  fot^ 
iitnong  ydung  jpebple  it  is  tery  generally 
eiSteemed  k  mark  of  clevemesii  lastly, 
tyranny  ^nd  o(»ptession  tdways  prodtice 
CQlimtig  ^d  falsehood,  ^nt  it  i^  with  th« 
dIM,  not  with  the  cattse,  that  vf6ixreid 
prtst!tiietig&gfi6. 

h4  It 
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It  must  not  be  supposed  that  a  Bengalee 

4 

in  every  situation  tells  lies.  This  would  be 
too  ridiculous,  and  it  would  not  be  the  fact ; 
but  it  may  be  taken  for  granted,  that  in 
every  situation  where  a  Bengalee  is  under 
the  fear,  or  even  under  the  restraint  occa- 
sioned by  the  presence  of  a  superior,  his 
testimony  on  any  subject  will  be  a  tissue  of 
truth  and  falsehood.  He  will  be  over  cau* 
tious  in  his  answers  j  he  will  weigh  every 
question.  In  his  mind,  the  idea  that  you 
.  wish  to  entrap  him  will  always  be  upper '^ 
most:  he  will  at  first  only  keep  back  the 
truth  till  he  sees  your  object ;  but  when 
pushed,    harassed    and    stupified   by   your 

i 

questions,  he  will  tell  you  any  thing  but  the 
truth.  Our  law  says  to  a  witness,  **  Yom 
*^  shall  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 

^^  nothing  but  the  truth.''     But  a  oiative 

* 

witness  seldom  tells  you  the  truth  at  aU^ — ' 
often  tells  a  part  only, — and  often,  indeed^ 
in  ten  cases  out  of  every  twelve^  a  great 
deal  more  than  the  truth.    It  is  in  this  last 

case. 
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case^  that  an  Indian  Judge  will  be  puzzled, 
if  he  adhere  to  the  spirit  of  English  law,'  if 
he  forget  not  entirely  his  English  prejudices. 
But  if  he  select  the  truth  from  falsehood ; 
if  he  believe  only  that  part  of  a  testimony 
which  many  witnesses  corroborate,  and 
which  is,  perhaps,  further  confirmed  by 
collateral  proofs,  by  circumstances,  written 
dpcumients,  &c.  he  will  then  be  able  to  dis- 
charge his  duty. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  those  connected 
with  the  Supreme  Court  of  Bengal,  to  laugh 
at  the  proceedings  of  our  Mofussit  (or  coun- 
try) Courts*  The  chief  points  which  afibrd 
them  amusement,  are  found  in  the  irregu* 
larity  of  our  proceedings,  and  in  our  treat- 
ment of  witnesses.  It  is  true,  our  pro- 
ceedings are  irregular, — because  they  are 
summary,— because  they  are  tied  down  by 
no  stiff  forms ;  but  were  the  nature  of  these 
proceedings  changed,  the  business  of  a  Zil" 
lah  would  be  infinitely  worse  managed  by 

fifty 


fifty  Sopreoie  CourtB  in  eadi  ZUUA,  than 
hy  (MM  liiiltati  Judge. 

As  to  the  ci«dit  we  tttfooh  to  efidedce, 
and  the  manner  of  conducting  it,  a  Uttl« 
more  knotfledgl&  of  tb«  eountrf  and  its 
inhabitants,  wdnid  go  a  great  Way  towards 
removing  the  ancient  and  stnbliom  pi«)a« 
dices  of  an  Engtish  kw^i*.  Th«  tuemtett 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Jkkdicatnre  tfiA, 
perhaps,  be  astonished  to  hear  on  whose 
Side  the  natives  throw  the  laugh.  They 
Say  to  the»t 

Quid  rides  i    IVf utato  nomine^  de  te 
Fabula  narratur. — 

And  what  is  their  Mory  ?  That  the  regard 
paid  to  testimony  in  the  ffaprttoa  C&ait,  ^ 
thelaughing-stock  of  <very  one  among  llieib. 
Let  it  not  be  supposed,  that  by  toHiStig 
this  one  defect,  I  mean  to  throw  into  ti^ 
cafe  the  prociedtngs  of  th«  Sttpiemk  Cdfifk 
miis  Court,  I  wffl  admit,  i^  IndkpetMaMf 

necessary. 
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aecessary.  It  has  done  much  ^ood.  But 
few  who  are  af[:qiiaiQted  with. the  pecudkari** 
ties  of  our  ludian  subjects,  and  with  their 
long  habits  of  submission  and  deference  to 
thdr  superiors,  will  doubt  that  this  Court  haa 
also  done  much  mischief*.  In  the  neighbknir-* 
hood  of  Calcutta  this  is  most  perc^ttble* 
There  the  respect  and  deference  shewn  to 
the  European  character,  has  long  ceased  to 
influence  the  induct  of  the  natiTes.  If 
India  is  (as  Mr.  Hastinos  observed,)  **  a 

'^  government  ofopmion,'' this  change  may 
deeply  wound  our  power. 

The  English  law  supposes  the  rights  of 
all  equal.  It  gives  the  lower  orders  of  so^ 
ciety  their  vote  in  the  formation  of  lawg^ 
and  in  the  every  act  of  government.  It  le- 
vels ranks*  It  disregards  casts  and  prqjudi- 
ces.  It  is  fluctuating.  It  is  human.  Tb« 
ancient  laws  of  India,  on  the  contrary,  are 
giiited  to  a  despotic  government.  So  far 
£Mm  MDsidering  the  lights  of  aU  equals 

they 
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they  inculcate  implict  obedience  in  the 
lower  ranks  to  their  superiors.  They  ad- 
mit of  no  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
people  in  the  affairs  of  Government.  They 
do  hot  level  all  ranks;  and  they  pay  the  ut- 
most regard  to  cast  and  prejudices^-^their 
laws  never  change,-^-they  are  held  to  be  of 
divine  origin. 

Let  it  be  remembered^  that  these  laws 
have^  during  a  succession  of  ages,  formed  a 
distinct  character^ — the  victim  of  stubborn 
religious  prejudices.  When  we  assumed 
the  management  of  the  country,  we  promis- 
ed to  rule  the  natives  by  their  own  laws. 
This  promise  we  have,  prehaps,  broken, 
but,  so  far  as  the  breach  was  not  made  too 
wide ;  so  far  as  it  was  necessary  and  saluta- 
ry,  no  blame  is  here  meant  to  be  thrown  on 
Government.  Some  change  certainly,  some 
little  intermixture  of  our  own  forms  of  bu-» 
sines,  but  more  particularly  of  our  own 
principles,  with  theirs,  was  necessary.    We 

may 
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may  also,  I  think,  gradually  introduce  Eng- 
lish  principles  where  they  are  needed,  with- 
out  changing  native  forms.  But  these 
changes  ought  only  to  be  made  where  the 
good  resulting  from  them  counterbalanced 
the  great  evil  of  a  breach  of  faith,  and  the 
serious  danger  of  an  interference  in  the  reli- 
gious  customs  and  social  habits  of  the  natives. 

We  have,  perhaps,  already  gone  too  far ; 
we  have  introduced  too  much  formality  in- 
to  our  Goarts.    We  ha,e  not  only  introda-  i 

* 

ced  the  Mussulman  Law,  but  we  hava  also  ; 
set  up  to  our  imitation  English  models  in  ! 
the  constitution  of  our  courts  ;  and  now  we 
begin  to  be  sensible  that  such  latter  changes 
have  been  for  the  worse.  The  arrears  of 
business  all  over  Bengal  are  a  sufficient 
proof  that  this  is  the  case.  K  little  sum- 
mary justice  is  at  times  an  excellent  thing 
in  India.  If  we  say  that  we  adopt  the  na- 
tive law,  and  promise  to  our  subjects  they 
shall  be  judged  by  it,  we  shall  give  them  a 

bad 
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bad  idea  of  our  justice^  by  (bo  easily  depart- 
ing from  it  I  sinoerely  hope^  that  the  time 
18  £ut  approaching,  when  we  shall  have 
justiee  administered  by  Europeans  only,  as 
Circu£t  Judges,  and  when  the  Mussulmaii 
JjtsWy  m  crimiBal  cases,  shall  be  altogether 
divegarded.  To  preserve  to  the  natives 
their  own  law  ia  cases  of  inheritance,  and  in 
all  cases  connected  with  their  religious  ha- 
^MbJ  and  ciwil  customs,  is  certainly  very  de- 
sirable; and  were  we  to  deprive  them  of 
th«ir  awn  laws  on  these  subjects,  we  should, 
m  aU  probability,  raise  such  a  fk^raent  as 
Would  in  the  end  occasion  the  foss*  etS  the 
COUQ]try..  But  tkey  have  already  a  very 
great  con&denoe  ia  our  decisions  in  crimi* 
Bal  fMCs^  and  wonld  in  these  reeeWe  the 
BagUsh  laws  with  duuikfulaess. 

•        •  • 

The  SlusBidsMui  criminal  law  k  illiberal, 
il^bumai^  tt^  unjust;  and  tibese  tJone  o«igbt 
^  be  wQcient.  leaedns  for  our  aban^nilig 
H-   B)9t  imk^frndGUt  of  thja^  thei  IM^ralaiasi 

Moluvees 
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Q^yii  Bengal  I  am  Qot  sio^fujlsur  in  my  o^ 
QiQQS  respc^pg  the  M^Mwlinan  law^  a^d 
the  character  <xf  its  fKrofeesorsL  There  \k 
not  an  experie«eed  Indian  Judge^  that  doM 
OQt  i^nxioo^y  d^fiire  that  it  should  be  abo» 
Ushed.  Bat»  as  oar  Indian  Jud^s.  may  bq 
ftil^Q^  pr^adtoed^  I  shall  here  insert  som^ 
ei(cell^t  oheorvatioos,  of  a  Military  Officer 
^f  great  ^alsnt  and  acntmess^  who  mut 
^?ie  Ti^ired  Qur  meawHres  &r  th^e  adoMoi* 
stration  of  justice  in  their  effects,  and  who^ 
though  sometiines  misinformed,  easnot  be 
supposed  tp  be-  biassed  in  his  <^inion&.* 


a 


To 


■       L  ■      ■■'»>.  ^     ■■ 


*  Tt«  aiitk^r  I  aUude  ta  is  Golonel  Wii.k«.  I A^ 
iiot  «|6^  tt  to  be  wdersldodl,  tlial  I  aBMD  t  to  all  tiie  op^ 
niojdp  ^f  tbb  gctotlfiiMn,  «a  given  in  the  following  ex* 
trsdtfi;  b«t  I  d^  sM  vish  to  garUe  tbem*  And  in  his 
ftateni^t  of  the  inadeqaiaDy  cf  tike  present  system  of 
ju4iciaj^  admiiiistralion  $  m  hia  aversioD  to  the  use  of 
the  ftMnnundhok  kw^  and  in  bis  description^  of  natire 

evidence^ 
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**  To  apply  the  criminal  law  of  Arabia, 
the  most  defective  on  earth,  and  the  least 
capable  of.  correction,  to  the  Hindoo  sab* 
jects  of  Great  Britain  under  the  Govern- 
ment of  Fort  St  George,  is  just  not  quite  so 
absurd  as  to  import  the  criminal  law  of  Ja- 
pan. If  it  were  even  admitted,  that  the 
principles  of  the  Koran  are  more  susceptible 
of  improvement  than  the  law  of  the  Hip- 
doos,  the  absurdity  would  still  remain,  of 
governing  that  people  by  a  foreign  bad 
code,  when  we  may,  with  equal  facility,  go- 
vern them  by  a  foreign  good  code,  namely, 
the  English  law,  which,  even  in  point  of 
prescription,  had  a  local  existence  before 

the 


evidence,  I  fully  coincide  with  him.  He  has  generally 
a  much  more  favourable  opinion  of  the  native  charac- 
ter, than  I  have,  and  on  good  grounds,  for  I  believe 
the  inhabitants  of  the  south  of  India  are  a  &r  better 
race  of  men  than  the  Bengalees,  and  totally  different 
from  them  in  their  dispositions.  Yet  it  appears,  that 
even  among  those  of  the  south,  a  witness  on  a  trial  is 
to  be  believed. 
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the  scourge  of  MohumiDedan  conquest,  and 
-Mbbummedan  law,  bad  yet  reached  the 
plains  of  Coromandel. 

« 
•  •        •  ...  .  ^ 

^^  In  the  Civil  Code,  we  profess  to  admi- 
nister justice  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
parties.  This  subject  requires  a  more  ample 
discussion  than  can  be  given  in  the  com- 
pass of  a  Note.  The  essential  nature  and 
objects  of  justicei  are  every  where  uniform- 
The  end  is  the  same, — ^the  means  are  vari- 
ous. The  principles  of  law  in  diflferent 
countries  do  not  materially  vary.  Particular 
laws  and  regulations  consist  less  in  decla- 
ring general  principles,  than  in  applying 
them  to  existing  customs,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  in  a  bare  enumeration  of  the  forms 
of  legal  proceedings.  With  a  people  like 
the  Hindoos,  among  whom  religion  and  law, 
and  the  forms  of  legal  proceedings,  are  all 
of  eqpal  sanctity, .  and.  considered  to  have 
the  same  divine  origin  ;  the  substitution  of 

VOL.  II.  I  the 
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.the  forins  of  Westminster-Hall  for  the  forms 
prescribed  by  the  Sacred  Codes,  or  render- 
ed  equally  venerable  by  imdaemorial  usage, 
if  not  a  subversion  of  an  important  part  of 
their  legal  system,  is,  at  least,  a  violation  of 
customs  which  we  profess  to  respect.    Pria- 
Giples,  in  all  countries,  are  understood  by  a 
number  sufficiently  small :    forms  by  every 
one ;  and  if  we  can  condescend  to  govern 
the  Hindoos  by  their  own  forms,  we  may 
^I  do  not  affirm  that  we  ought}  correct  the 
priociplei^  of  their  law,  without  its  being  ge- 
nerally observed  or  opposed.     But  holding 
in  constant  recollection  the  character  of  the 
people  to  he  governed,  it  is   incontestible, 
that  we  may  introduce  Mohummedqn  or 
English  law,  both  or  either,  directly  Or  co- 
vertly, without  the  most  distant  chance  of 
any  influence,  immediate  or  remote,  in  ame* 
liorating  the  morals  of  the  people,  or  chang- 
ing their  opinions,  in  any  other  way  than 
that  of  creating  disgust  at  our  rule. 

**  Exclusively 
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'^Exclusively  of  forms,  I  fear  that  tsotbe 
fuDdamental  errors  of  principle  have  beea 
committed.  '  liuprisonment  for  debt,  for  ex«^ 
ample,  which  is  considered  by  many  of  the 
philosophical  reasoners  as  one  of  the  most 

« 

defective  institutions  of  European  Jurispru^ 
dence,  is  unknown  to  the  ancient  codes,  or 
to  the  cdbimon  law  of  the  south  of  India, 
and  is  repugnant  to  all  habits  which  so  pe« 
culiarly  separate  that  race  from  the  rest  of 
makikind.  But  this  terrible  and  offensive 
innovation  has  been  introduced  into  the 
English  Civil  Code,  which  professes  to  go<- 
verh  the  Hindoos  by  their  own  laws. 

^^  The  distinction  of  casts,  which  is  abso- 
lutely the  key-stone  of  Hindoo  law,  has  un« 
fortunately  either  not  been  recognised  at 
all  in  our  laws  and  regulations,  or  indirect- 
ly treated  with  cdntempt,  thus  insulting  the 
higher,  itilhout  gratifying  the  lower  orders  j 
and,  added  to  the  novelty  ef  our  forms,  ^- 
dting  in  both  the  apprahemioii  xxf  fi^ther 

I  2  change. 
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change.  It  would  be  absurd,  as  it  would  be 
unjust,  to  impute  to  the  authors  of  this  sys- 
tem the  intention  of  proselytism ;  and  it 
can  only  be  lamented,  that  it  has  contribu- 
ted, among  other  causes,  to  produce  the  be- 
lief of  such  an  intention.  But  if,  as  some 
publications  give  reason  to  believe,  such 
.views  have  really  been  entertained  by  other 
persons,  it  will  be  incumbent  on  sober 
thinkers  seriously  to  consider,  that,  exclu- 
sively of  the  excess  of  visionary  folly,  it  is  a 
most  unmanly,  ungenerous,  and  unchristian 
deception,  to  veil  this  object  under  the  pre- 
text of  respecting  the  civil  and  religious 
customs  of  the  people ;  for  all  their  customs, 
from  the  most  trifling  to  the  most  import- 
ant, are  incorporated  with  their  religion^ 
And  all  ought  to  be  held  sacred. 

'  '^  The  founder, of  a  Philosophical  Uto- 
pia would  certainly  reject,  with  abhorrence, 
a  system  which  tends  to  enslave  the  human 
mind,  and  to  entail  hereditary  degradation 

on 
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on  a  large  portion  of  his  citizens.  But  we 
are  not  here  discussing  a  speculative  theory. 
The  objects  of  our  contemplation  are  not 
metaphysical  entities^  to  be  moulded  into 
ideftl  forms;  but  human  beings^  already 
fixed  in  stubborn  and  immovable  prejudi- 
ces, to  which  any  system  founded  in  wisdom 
aiid  humanity  must  necessarily  conform. 
It  is  not  the  question,  it  never  can  be  the 
question,  whether  (he  English  or  Hindoo 
Code  of  Religion  and  Jurisprudence  be  en- 
titled to  the  preference ;  but  whether  the 
Hindoo  law  and  religion,  for  they  are  one 
and  the  same,  are,'  or  are  not,  to  be  main- 
tained ;  or  whether  we  are  at  liberty  to  in- 
vade both.  If  we  profess  to  govern  the 
Hindoos "  by  their  own  laws,  let  us  not  fal- 
sify that  profession,  by  tearing  them  up  by 
the  roots,  under  pretence  of  pruning  and 
amending  them.  They  are  no  longer. Hin- 
doos, if  they  are  subject  to  innovation. 

1 3  "To 
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^^  To  return  to  the  question  of  c^st.    To 
equalize  them  is  impossible ;  to  attempt  it^ 
offensive  to  those  whom  we  woul4  exalt, 
n&  well  as  ta  those  whom  we  would  debase ; 
And  if  we  possessed  the  power  to  exercise^ 
{t  would  be  a  gross  and  intolerable  oppres- 
sion.    That  our  regulations,  where  they  do 
extend,  and  where  they  have  not  yet  reach** 
ed,  are  considered  with  terror  as  the  instru* 
ments  of  a  foreign  rule,  and  that  the  Hin^ 
doos  neither  do,  nor  can  feel  that  they  are 
governed  by  their  own  laws,  seems  to  have 
been  distinctly  foreseen  by  the  able  and 
learned  officer  (Colonel  Leith),  who  aided 
in  the  first  compilation  of  the  Judicial  Re-^ 
gulations  of  Fort  St.  Qeorge.     In  a  Preli-^, 
minary  Report,  he  deprecates  the  idea  of 
sudden  innovation,  apd  observes,  '^  that  the 
system  ought  to  grow  out  of  the  first  germ, 
radier  than  start  at  once,  full  grown,  like 
Minerva,  from  the  bead  of  Jupiter,  shak* 
ipff  9.  lan^  Jind  ^^s  s^t  the  astonished  na-? 

tive." 
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tive/!— *^  They  will  gradually  arise^  as  the 
best  laws  ever  have  done,  out  of  the  inan^ 
•Hers  and  habits  of  the  people  meliorating 
and  reflecting  back  the  principles  they  have 
iderived  from  them." 


i€ 


In  framing  a  new  and  full  grown  sys^ 
tem(since^  however^  exceedingly  enlarged)^ 
the  excellent  and  able  men  who  were  em- 
ployed^ naturally  referred  to  the  system  of 
Jurisprudeirce  whidi  we  are  all  habituated 
to  revere,  for  their  rules,  their  forms,  and 
modes  of  procedure,  down  in  many  instan- 
ces to  the  technical  terms.  Fixed  Judges 
and  Magistrates  have  been  established,  and 
Courts  of  Appeal,  of  Circuit,  and  of  Jail 
delivery,  with  all  their  English  appendages, 
and  a  superior  Hindoo  Court,  with  a  Perso- 
Arabic  title  administered  by  Englishmen  ; 
and  it  has  already  become  a  difficult  study 
to  be  able  to  understand  the  voluminous 
code  which  has  been  framed.  Of  all  this 
I  should  wish  to  speak  with  reverence ;  bat 

I  4  really, 
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really^  an  enormous  amount  of  technical 
labour^  and  skilly  and  expence^  and  the  ap- 
plication of  most  respectable  talents^  termi- 
nates in  performing  the  proposed  operation 
very  ill^  or  not  at  all.  The  component  parts 
are  clogged  by  their  own  complexity  and 
xnissapplication.  The  machinery  of  an  Ar- 
kold's  Chronometer  has  been  employed  to 
perform  the  work  of  a  smoke-jack. 


If  Anglo-Indian  legislators  would  throw 
a  little  of  that  which  they  sometimes  too 
largely  scribe  to  the  natives  of  India,  name- 
ly^ the  prejudice  of  education,  they  would 
find  the  rules  of  proceeding  prescribed  by 
the  Hindoo  Code  (with  all  its  numerous 
imperfections  on  its  head),  combined  with 
the  local  customs  or  common  law  of  India^ 
not  ill  adapted  to  the  state  of  society  to 
which,  it  was  meant  to  apply ;  and  the 
panckait  or  Indian  jury,  which  is,  or  rather 
was  universally  established  in  the  south,  as 
the  common  law  of  the  land,  an  admirable 

instrument 
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instrument  of  practical  decision.  The 
doo  character^  like  all  others,  is  of  a  mixed 
nature;  but  it  is  composed  of  strange  and 
contradictory  elements*  The  man  who  may 
be  safely  trusted  for  uniformly  unfolding 
the  whole  truth  to  a  European,  in  whom  he 
reposes  confidence,  may  be  expected  to 
equivocate,  and  even  to  contradict  every 
word  he  has  said,  if  called  on  to  repeat  it 
in  the  presence  of  a  third  jperson,  whom  be 
either  fears  or  suspects ;  and  in  one  of  these 
descriptions  he  usually  includes  all  stran- 
gers. ;  The  same  description  of  men,  some- 
times the  same  individual,  who,  from  pique, 
and  often  without  any  intelligible  motive, 
will  perjure  himself  without  shame  or  com- 
punction  at  a  public  trial,  is  faithful,  kiiid 
and  respectable  in  the  intercourse'of  socir 
ety,  and  the  single  but  notorious  fact  of 
lending  and  borrowing  nioney  and  eflfects 
among  the  husbandmen,  without  bond  or 
note,  or  witness,  abundantly  proves  that  the 
people. so  apparently  destitute  of  morals,  in 

one 
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one  view  of  their  character,  are^  in  another^ 
babituallv  honest  and  true  in  their  deal- 
ings^  that  they  mutually  trust,  and. deserve 
to  be  trusted.  The  more  intimately  they 
are  known  the  more  favourable  is  the  judg- 
ment of  every  good  and  humane  European 
on  the  character  of  this  interesting  people  9 
^nt  fully  to  be  understood,  there  requires 
to  have  lived  and  been  educated  among 
them,  as  one  of  themselves.  Ani)  I  con- 
scientiously believe,  tha|,  for  the  purpose 
of  discriminating  the  motives  of  action, 
and  the  chances  of  truth  in  the  evidence  of 
such  a  people ;  the  mature  life  of  the  most 
able  and  acute  European  Judge,  devoted 
to  that  single  object,  would  not  place 
liim  on  a  level  with  an  intelligent  Hindoo 
PanchaiL 


*^  To  govern  the  Hindoos  in  reality^  and 
not  10  pretence,  by  their  own  laws  and  cos* 
toms,  civil  and  criminal,  would  admit  of  ex^ 
tensive  aids  in  Judges  and  juries  (panchmts) 

from 
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from  among  the  natives  themselves,  check- 
ed without  material  danger  of  corruption, 
by  a  reduced  scale  of  European  controuL 

^^  The  new  establishments  of  Police,  on 
which  large  sums  have  been  expended,  might 
be  eqtirely  retrenched  by  putting  in  activity 
th^  admirable  institution  of  village  officers^ 
and  directing,  instead  of  attempting  to  de- 
stroy this  excellent  instrument  of  police,  of 
which  I  speak,  not  from  vague  tradition  of 
what  it  has  been,  but  from  a  close  observa-» 
tion  of  what  it  is.  If  theory  required  that 
the  judicial  functions  should  be  rendered 
distiopt  from  the  fiscal,  it  seemed  equally 
to  demand  the  separation  of  the  Judge  and 
Magistrate,  which  have  been  united  in  the 
new  system  with  the  most  obvious  practi-i 
ca]  inconvenience*  There  may  have  been 
a  real  propriety  in  preventing  the  fiscal  offi-t 
oers  from  becoming  the  Judges  in  a  con«» 
tested  case  of  fiscal  demand,  (although  we 
do  not  «ee  this  propriety  Actually  acknow*f 

lodged 
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ft 

ledged  in  England) ;  but  beyond  this  tbere 
sesems  to  have  been  little  necessity  for  tbe 
cumbrous  establishment  to  which  we  ba?e 
adrerted/' 


This  is  the  opinion  of  Colonel  Wilks  ; 
and  in  it  he  says^;  that  he  is  supported  by 
many  respectable  authorities  among  the 
Company's  Servants,  and  among  Eoglish 
lawyers.  Now^  in  quoting  this  at  length,  I 
have  two  objects  in  view  ;  firsts  To  support 
my  own  opinions  by  those  of  an  experien- 
ced and  most  intelh'gent  author/ in  as  far 
as  we  agree;  and,  secondly,  To  combat 
such  parts  of  his  statement  as  I  cannot 
hdp  objecting  to. 

'  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  ar- 
rears in  civil  and  criminal  business  which 
now  exist  in  the  Siidder  J)ewany  and  Niza-^ 
mut.  Courts,  and. in  the  subordinate  Courts 
of  each  Zillah  Magistrate  in  Bengal,  those 
who  have  noticed  the  frequent  aids  which  it 

has 
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lias  lately  become  necessary  to  give  to  ttiese 
Magistrates  in  the  appointment  of  Assistant 
Magistrates,  Assistant  Judges,  bead  dati¥e 
Commissioners,  &cl  must  see,  that  the  ob- 
servation of  Colonel  Wilks  is  a  just  one^ 
when  he  says,  that  '^  the  duty  is  iU  perform- 
^'  ed''  by  the  present  arrangement. -  But  it 
does  notfolloiv  that  the  arrangement  is  in- 
capable of  improvement,  it  does  not  follow, 
that  the-  promulgation  of  the  Hindoo  lanr 
and  Hindoo  forms  of  justice  would  have  a 
better  efiect. 


All  that  are  acquainted  ivith  thie  Mus- 
sulman Law,  and  the  Mussulman  mode  of 
procedure  in  civil  and  criminal  cases,  will 
allow  that  it  is  the  most  faulty,,  perhaps;  on 
earth  ;  but  it  does  not  thence  follow,  that  a 
law  which  has  long  governed  the  natives  of 
many  parts  of  India,  attimes' with  success, 
which  has  checked  violent  crimes,  and  has 
secured  private  property,  should  have  no 
one  good  featnra'  worthy  of  imitation  in  it. 

AU 
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All  who  have  resided  among  the  Aad  vet^^  aoS 
who  know  their  scrupulous  regard  for  every 
thing  Connected  with  their  religion,  and  for 
the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  cast,  will  coin- 
cide with  Colonel  Wilks  dnd  with  Colonel 
I/EiTH,  in  the  assertion,  that  no  sudden 
changes  should  be  made  in  their  laws,  and 
thiat  no  interference  should  be  allowed  re** 
garding  their  casts.  But  I  should  certainly 
apprehend,  that  these  can  only  apply  to 
material,  and  in  themselves  obnoxious  chan^ 
ges, — not  to  changes  in  the  many  indifierent 
forms  of  law  process  which  their  sacred  codes 
do  not  insist  on.  All  Indian  Magistrates  will 
agree  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  Colonel 
Wilks  regarding  the  superior  advantages 
possessed  by  a  native  in  discriminating  be- 
tween truth  and  falsehood  in  a  witness,  and 
yet  few,  on  deliberate  consideration,  would 
be  inclined  to  make  use  of  Hiddoo  juries  or 
panchaits.  But  let  us  consider  each  of 
these  heads  separately ;  and  fir&t,  with  re* 
gard  to  the  present  administration  of  jns^ 

ticci 
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tice^  the  insufficiency  of  the  arrangements 
made^  and  its  merit,  when  compared  with 
other  plans. 


When  we  took  the  management  of  the 
country  into  our  own  hands,  and  began 
to  interfere  widely  in  the  concerns  of 
the  natives^  we  effected  a  very  material 
change  in  their  habits,  by  rendering  them, 
more  than  they  ever  had  been,  a  commer- 
cial people.  Their  trade  was  no  longer  con- 
fined  to  barter  between  one  village  and  ano* 
ther,  or  one  province  with  another ;  but 
their  deaUngs  with  each  other,  with  our 
agents,  and  with  ourselves,  became  exten- 
sive. As  ^'  honour  sinks  where  commerce 
^^  long  prevails,''  we  did  not  improve 
their  moral  character  by  increasing  their 
trade.  Debt-courts,  and  imprisonment  for 
debt,  thus  became  absolnfely  necessary, 
and  in  the  want  of  these  was  found  an  ob- 
jection to  their  laws. 


m      ' 


We 
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We  found  among  them  Courts  of  Justice^ 
if  they  deserved  the  name^  held  without  re- 
gard to  a  stated  time^  without  stated  forms^ 
but  at  the  will  of  their  superiors^  and  of  a 
nature  arbitrary  and  cruel :  no  records  of 
trials,  consequently  no  appeal  from  unjust 
decisions :  no  limit  to  fees  and  perquisites  : 
a  system  of  punishments  frivolous  and  fan- 
ciful in  some  cases^  in  others  unnatural  and 
barbarous :  every  man  of  property,  every 
Srakmin,  every  MoluveCy  or  Cazety  or 
Mooftee^  .  oxercising  judicial  authority. 
Here,  were  more  objections  to  their  laws 
and  forms. 


But  let  us  suppose,  that  these  laws  were 
carried  wisely  and  constantly  into  execution, 
it  then  became  necessary  to  examine  these 
laws,  and  to  shew  the  people  that  we  were 
just,  as  we  had  shewn  them  we  were  brave* 
We  then  kept  our  footing  in  the  country  by 
our  name  only. 

.     There 
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There  were  throughout  the  empire  to  be 
found  but  two  Codes  of  law, — ^the  Hindoo 
and  the  Mussulman.  The  first  of  these,  to 
use  the  words  of  one  of  its  most  stre- 
nuous advocates  (Sir  William  Jones^),  is 
^^  a  system  of  despotism  and  priestcraft, 
**  abounding  with  minute  and  childish  for-  . 
"  malities,  with  ceremonies  generally  ab- 
**  surd,  and  often  ridiculous ;''  its  ^'  pun- 
*^  ishments  are  partial  and  fanciful, — for 
"  some  crimes  dreadfully  cruel ;  for  others 
"  reprehensibly  slight;*'  and  "  its  very 
'^  morals,  though  rigid  enough  on  the 
'^  whole,  are,  in  one  or  two  instances  (as  in 
'^  the  cases  of  light  oaths  and  pious  perjv- 
^^  ry),  unaccountably  relaxed/'* 

How  was  it  possible  for  us  to  reconcile 
with  our  ideas  of  justice  the  Hindoo  doc- 
trine of  penance,  as  a  sufficient  atonement 
for  crimes,  or  the  partiality  by  which  a 

VOL.  II.  K  Brahmin^ 


*  See  Preface  to  the  Institutes  of  MfeNu. 
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BrahmiA^  thoi^igh  guilty  oC  the  worst. of 
crimes^  was  neyer  to  sufller  cjeath^  the  kiss 
of  Ufflby  impriscMimeiit^  or  the  loss  of  bis 
property.  /*  Neyer/'  says  Mbitu,  "  shall 
'^  the  King  slay  a  Brahmm^  though  G0117 
**  victed  of  all  possible  crimes;  Let  him 
^^  badi$h  him  from  his  realipv  with. his 
'<  perty  secure^  and  his  person  uofaurt/'* 

How  could  we  eountenance  the  Criminal^ 
Code^  which  makes  haugiug  the  ^ay  to  hea* 
▼en, — which  writes  over  et«ry  gallows, 
"  Sic  ituf  ad  aetra.'^-T-^*  Men  who  have 
<^  committed  dfiences^  and  have  suffered 
^^  from  Kings  the  pvnishmeiit.due  to  them, 
<^  go  pure  to  heaTCB,  Aod  becoiseas  dealr 
^^  as  those  who  have  done  well/'f 

These  are  a  speciipen.'  of  the  defects  of 
the    Hindoo    Code»    Innumerfible   others  ^ 

iuigbt' 


>4^«> 


*  loBtitutes  of  Mfiwu. 
See  Institate&of  Mekit. 
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« 

might  be  collected  :  but  tbese  are  sufficient 

• 

for  my  purpose.    We  could  not '  pay  much 
refiqpect  to  a  law  founded  on  l^uch  principles; 
Next>  let  us  look  at  tbeir  practice^^-^at  their 
forms^of  procedure.      Of  these  we  do  hot 
find  much  mention  made;,  but  from  all  ac- 
counts they' were' very  imperfect.     •Mend' 
tells  us>  tllat  the  King^  if  he  cannot  himself 
sit  in  judgment^  shall  depute  his  authority 
to  Brahmins  eminently   learned.      Tber6 
were,  consequently,  in  every  village,  these 
Brahminical  rq^resentativesof  royalty.  E^n 
when  we  took  the  management  into  our 
own  hands,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  pre- 
ambles of  our  first  regulatiotas,  these  little 
Judges  were  every  where  founds    Men  who 
dispensed  justice  according  to  the  gradations 
in  cast,^  as  ordered  in  the  )aw^  men  fall  of 
apathy,  or  oftener  instigated  by  a  Cruel  con- 
tempt of  the  lower  ranks,  and  intolerant  of 
all  who  were  not  of  their  own  religious  te- 
nets.   Men  who,  when  they  wished  to  be 
corrupt,  had  ample  opportunity,  by  making 

K  2  use 
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1136  of  the  extreme  nicety  of  their  law  with 
regard  to  witnesses ;  sometimes  altogether 
disregarding,  at  oth^  times  giving  little  cre- 
dit to  the  testimony  of  "  familiar  friends  y* 
-»--"  servants^'' — "  cooks^'' — •**  dancers  and 
*'  singers y' — ^ydependent  men^^ — ^^  the  low- 
^*  eit  mixed  classes/' — *^  one  extremely 
"  grifvedr — ^*  ^wi^  tormenied  with  kmger 
*^  and  thirsty' — **  one  oppressed  with  fa- 
"  tigtie.''* 

Such  was  the  method  of  procedure.  It 
had,  I  win  admit,  some  advantages,  which 
I  shall  afterwards  mention  as  worthy  of  our 
imitation  ;  but  as  a  system  by  which  we 
were  to  administer  justice  to  the. natives,  it 
was  certainly  not  worth  our  notice.  I  men- 
tioned their  punishments  as  fanciful  and 
apjust.     ^'  The  witness  who  has  given  evir 

"  dence. 


^  ■■»■ 


*  AH  these  descriptions  of  persons  are,  aceordiDgto 
Mbhv,  never  to  be  heard  when'it  can  be  avoided,  and 
then  not  to  have  much  credit. 
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'^  dence^  and  to  whom^  within  seven  years^ 
^^  a  misfortune  happens  by  disease^  fire^  or 
*^  death  of  a  kinsman,  shall  be  condemned 
^'  to  pay  the  debt,  and  a  fine/' 

The  only  remaining  Code,  if  we  found  the 
Hindoo  one  insufficient,  was  the  Mussul-  *^ 
man  Code.  It  has  many,  indeed  almost  all 
the  defects  of  the  Hindoo  Code.  It  is  in« 
tolerant  of  those  of  another  religion  ,<full  of 
formalities,  but  wanting  in  substantial  jus- 
tice. Nice  and  scrupulous  to  a  degree  about 
ei^idence.  Rejecting  almost  entirely  the 
evidence  of'  women.  But  it  had  some  few 
good  features.  The  proceedings  were  sum<- 
mary ;  it  had  not  a  pernicious  regard  to 
gradations  in  society  in  punishing  crimes ; 
and  it  was  the  law  of  the  conquerors,  to 

■ 

which  the  natives  had  long  paid  obedience. 
Still,  as  in  its  first  principles  it  revolted  from 
our  ideas  of  justice,  we  could  not  make  it 
the  ruling  Code.  Thus  circumstanced,  then, 
what  were  we  to  do  ?    Without  some  system 

k3  of 
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of  administiTatiQD  of  civil  and  criminal  jus- 
tioCy  every  thing  would  go  wrong.  At  one 
blow  to  root  out  both  the  Indian  Codes,  and 
t6  introduce  our  own,  would  probably  have 
lost  us  the  country.  I  certainly  think, 
that  the  conduct  of  our  Government  was 
wise*  .  They  made  usje,  for  a  time,  of  Mus- 
sulman and  Hindoo  officers,  who  were  the 
only  judicial  and  criminal  officers  then  ac- 
knowledged ;  they  put  these  officers  under 
European  controul ;  rather  than  commence 
without  method,  they  permitted  them  to 
make  a  temporary  use  of  their  own  pre-* 
established  forms,  and  they  began  to  fofm, 
from  a  judicious  mixture  of  English  princi- 
ples with  Hindoo  and  Mussulman  forms,  a 
system  eminently  adapted  for  the 
tration  of  civil  and  criminal  justice  ;-7 
syston  which,  though  possessing  many  dis- 
advantages, and  which  at  times  has  been  in- 
jured by  our  inattention  to  the  proportions 
of  our  Hindoo,  Mussulman,  and  English 
ingredients,  has  yet,  as  a  Ckide  for  our  Indian 

possessions. 
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possessioiis,  very  superior  merit  to  any  one 
of  the  tkree  several  Codes  from  which  it  has 
been  formed. 


In  order  to  conciliate  the  natives,  it  was 
necessary  to  sfaeiir^  that  we  only  filled  the 
place  of  their  former  rulers^  and  would  de- 
niandy  not  their  possessions^  but  the  ordina- 
ry rent.  We,  therefore,  continued  to  them 
thefir  own  laws  regiarding  iilheritance,  sue* 
cession,  &c.  \i  was  also  necessary  to  shew 
them,  that  we  would  not  interfere  with 
their  religion.  We,  therefore,  continued 
to  them  their  own  laws  regarding  marriage^ 
oast,  religion,  &c.  As  long  as  these  mate- 
^  rial  .points  are  not  touched,  we  shall,  as  we 
do  at  present,  possess  the  confidence  of  our 
nativis  subjects;  and  so  far  fromi  being  of 
the  opinion  of  Colonel  Letth  regarding 
their  sentiments  of  our  Governmept,  I  most 
sincerely  believe,  that  under  ms  they  are  far 
mote  happy  than  they  ever  were  under  any 
cfMer^  and  that  they  eoneeive  themselves  to 

K  4  be 
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be  governed  by  their  own  laws,  in  as  fall  a 
sense  of  that  expression  as  they  could  de^ 
sire.  But  let  not  the  reader  be  misled  by 
this  account  of  their  condition.  Although 
happier  than  before  oiir  rule,  they  are 
not  half  80  happy  as  toe  ought  to  make 
them. 

Let  us  now  notice  a  few  more  of  the  ob* 

*  •  •  ■ 

jections  made  to  our  Indian  Code  by  the 
author  of  the  History  of  Mysore,  and  the 
changes  proposed  by  him.  It  is  truely  alle- 
ged, that  ^^  the  spirit  of  the  English  Consti- 
^^  tution  assigns  to  the  mass  of  the  people 
^*  an  extensive  controul  over  the  exercise 
^^  of  public  authority ;  and  that  this  spirit 
^^  pervades  the  whole  body  of  its  laws."— 
*^  That  these  laws  naturally  reflect  back, 
^^  and  reproduce  the  principles  from  which 
^^  they,  spring."  It  is  also  an  undoubted 
fact,  tha:t  ^^  if  this  spirit  of  re-action  were 
^^  ever  to  take  place  in  India,  from  that 
^^  moment  the  country  would  be  lost  for 

ever. 


ct » 
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**  ever/'  But  I  really  cannot  see  how  such 
a  spirit  can  be  produced  by  the  present  Code 
of  Jurisprudence^  for  we  have  in  it  entirely 
left  out  these  fundamental  principles  which 
would  have  been  so  dangerous. 

The  Indian  people  have  no  more  inter* 
ference  in  the  making  of  laws,  than  they  had 
under  their  own  despotic  government.  Nor 
have  they  a  voice  in  the  election  of  a  single 
officer  of  Government.  And  what  is  more 
fortunate  for  us,  they  have  no  desire  to  in- 
interfere  in  these  matters.  The  Indian,  if 
he  enjoys  possession  of  his  land,  subject  on- 
ly to  a  limited  rent,  if  he  is  allowed  the 
quiet  observance  of  his  religion,  will  care 
very  little  who  may  be  his  governors. 

The  next  objection  lies  to  the  use  of  the 
M ohummedan  Criminal  Law ;   and  to  this 

* 

obj^tion  we  must  certainly  allow  its  full 
force.  Its  adoption  was,  indeed,  only  a 
temporftry  expedient,  and  the  time,  perhaps^ 

is 
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isDow  not  far  distant,  when  its  use  will  be 
entirely  abolished, — ^when  its  best  featare 
only  will  b^  retained,  Summary  Justice. 

The  next  obje<)tion,  regarding  the  impri- 
sonment for  debt,  has  already  been  noticed ; 
and  I  shall  only  further  add,  that  I  have  ne* 
ver  yet  beard  it  treated  as  a  grievance  by 
the  natives,  and  that  the  constant  applica- 
tion which  they  make  of  it  among  them- 
selves, shews,  that  it  is  to  them  a  high- 
ly convenient  practice.  As  a  commercial 
people,  indeed,  one  can  hardly  see  how  they 
are  to  live  without  such  a  practice.  It  must 
be  allowed,  that  long  confinement  after 
a  just  account  has  been  rendered  of  a'  debt- 
or's property,  is  justly  liable  to  the  stigma 
of  oppression  and  cruelty  ;  still,  when  this 
has  been  abolished,  an  opportunity  might 
yet  he  allowed  to  every  one  of  attempting, 
by  imprisonment,  to  extort  from  his  debtor 
a  just  account  of  property  known  to  be  con- 
cealed,   P&rhaps,  also^  some  punishment  is 

due 
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due  in  most  cases  to  the  nlan  who  unthink^ 
mgly  goes  beyond  his  mean&y  and  thus^ 
perhapsi  contributes  to  the  ruin  of  ano- 
ther^ 


To  this  tliere  succeeds  an  objection  of 
far  more  consequence.  Colonel  Wi£ks 
says,  that  the  ^^  distinction  of  casts,  which 
^'  is  absolutely  the  keystone  of  Hinddd 
law,  has  unfortunately  either  not  been 
recognised  at  all  in  our  laws  and  regu* 
^^  lations,  or  indirectly  treated  with  con- 
**  tempt/'  Now,  I  never  have  seen  the 
Code  of  Regulations  made  for  the  govern- 
meut  of  the  countries  under  the  Madras 
Presidency,  I  have,  indeed,  always  under- 
stood, that,  in  principle  it  was  a  complete 
copy  in  forms  and  detailis,  a  concise  ab- 
stract of  our  Bengal  Code/  If  such  is  the 
case,  the  neglect  of  a  first  and  ruling  prin- 
ciple; namely,  the  respect  paid  to  cast,  is 
difficult  to  be  accounted  for.  Our  Bengal 
regulatious  teem  with  this  principle.  Wit- 
ness 
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Des^  the  law^  that  in  religious  matters,  iii 
marriages,  in  inheritance^  they  are  to  be 
ruled  by  their  own  forms.  Witness  the  de- 
licacy shewn  to  the  testimony  of  those 
whose  cast  prevents  their  coming  into  our 
Courts.  Witness  the  oaths  being  dispensed 
with  to  those  of  high  cast.  Witness  the 
respect  paid  in  civil,  and  even  in  criminal 
suits,  to  the  relations  of  royal  families, — to 
the  Brahmins  of  Benares^  &c.  &g. 

The  iiext  objection  goeis  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  our  Courts,  to  the  introduction,  as 
Colonel  WiLKS  very  properly  calls  it,  of 
the  "  forms  of  Westminster-Hall"  among 
our  Indian  subjects.  And  to  this  objection 
1  should  certainly  be  inclined  to  allow  great 
weight.  The  reflections  of  the  author  on 
this  head,  though  rather  carried  too  far,  are 
on  the  whole  just.  Tt  is  here  that  we  have 
committed  a  fundamental  error.  Our  prin- 
ciples, not  our  forms  of  justice^  can  ever  be 
assimilated  to  those  of  England.    And  as  it 

is 
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is  evident  that  we  have  already  introduced 
too  much  of  English  forms,  so  every  addi- 
tion in  this  respect  only  tends  to  make 
things  worse.  But  on  the  subject  of  our 
present  Code  for  administering  justice  in 
India,  and  its  superiority,  compared  to  that 
of  England,  and  the  reasons  of  such  supe- 
riority, the  reader  will  find  more  informa- 
tion in  Chapter  II.  to  which  I  refer  him. 

•  Regarding  the  introduction  of  Hindoo 
Judges  B,nd  panchaits  or  juries,  although  we 
may  certainly  allow  the  truth  of  the  obser- 
vation, that  their  powers  of  discriminating 
between  truth  and  falsehood,  in  native  evi- 
dence, are  very  superior,  yet  that  they  could 
l>e  made  serviceable  to  the  administration 
of  justice  in  the  present  time,  when  corrup- 
tion among  the  natives  is  at  its  height,  may 
be  very  much  questioned.  We  could  not 
fiad  men  worthy  of  being  trusted.  Jt  would 
also  add  to  the  present  delay,  so  much  com- 
plained of:  for,  not  only  would  it.  be  ne- 
cessary 
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oessary  to  afibrd  such  proof  as  would  satis* 
fy  the  oonsciencQs  of  niaDy  instead  of  one ; 
but  if  a  revision  of  proceedings  wereneces- 
sary^  if  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  an  appeal 
lay  to  the  European  Judge^  these  appeals 
alone  would  furnish  him  with  a  suffidency 
of  business.  The-  natives  (of  Bengal  at , 
least)^  have  no  confidence  in.  native  Judges :. 
For  the  proof  of  which  assertion^  we. may 
look  to  the  files  of  cases  of  appeal  from  al- 
most every  decision  of  a  native  Head  Com- 
missicmer^  and  fxxm  the  Moans(fj8i  or  petty> 
Commissioners, 


The  objection  grounded  on  the  volnmi- 
nous  collection  of  laws  la  foundad  in  fact ; 
«.d»abridge»eo.ofth«e..„is,...de. 

sideratum  in  India.    To  study  the  whole 

would  take  a  lifetime ;  and  with  such  a  pros- 

pect  before  the  young  Bengal  Civilian,  it 

is  not  very  fair  to  expect  that  he  vdil  enter 

on  the  study  of  them  while  in  College^  or  in 

England-     As  the  judicial  duties  of  the  serr 

vice 
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vice  are  now  perfprmed^  the  iBdusiriott^ 
wiArkiDg  for^  their  idk  birethren^  it;  is  next  ta* 
imposfiible^  that  when  hk  hat  cniM  .com- 
menoed  bis'  caireer  as  a.  Pabfic  Scirvaiit^  -  fae 
should  find  leisure  for  the  arduous  task. 
J^  {fiust.^rfifpre^  pickupbf<d^rees;wliat 
he  <mght  to  know  from  tb^  h^nnii^; ; .  The 
Lectqnes  oi»:t&e.  Regubtidu&ihaiwloDgicea-. 
sedtto  be  d^vered  kt  College;  Among  the 
other  eooDomioal  vetreiwbmeiits,  theprize* 
to  proficients  in  a  knowledge  oJF  tfae>i^^lft^ 
tions  and  the  prizes  for  Essays  have  been 
included  in  the  proscription. 

Government  have  lately  offered  a  liberal 
reward  for  such  high  proficiency  in  the 
Sanscrit  and  Arabic  languages,  as  shall  en- 
able those  who  obtain  them,  to  consult  in 
the  original  languages,  the  Hindoo  and 
Mussulman  law  books.  Would  it  not  al- 
so be  well  to  offer  a  reward  yearly  for  the 
best  Essay  on  subjects  connected  with  the 
study  of  the  Regulations  and  the  administra- 
tion 
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tion  of  jastice  and  the  police  of  the  coun-' 
try,  and  these  rewards  to  be  given  not  sole* 
ly  to  Collegians,  but  to  any  one  in  the  civil 
service  whose  Essays  should  deserve  them  ? 

For  this  long  discussion  on  the  defects 
and  advantages  of  our  present  code,  I  shall 
not  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  reader ;  for, 
in  the  present  chapter  it  was  absolutely 
necessary.  We  shall  now  proceed  with  the 
suligect  of  evidence. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VIL 


COmriNUATION  OF  THE  SUBJECT  OP  EVIDSNCB* 
— PEEJURY. — DIFFICULTY  OF  IT»  PROOF. — FUR- 
THER FACILITY  OF  ESCAPE  DURING  THE  TRIAL. 
—POWER  POSSESSED  By  THE  NATIVE  OFFI- 
CERS OF  OUR  COURTS.— INTRIGUES  CARRIED  ON 
BY  THE  FRIENDS  OF  THE  PRISONERS. — DIFFI- 
CULTY OF  PROCURING  EVIDENCE. — FURTHER 
OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  CHARACTER  AND  RULES 
FOR  THE  EXAMINATION  OF  INDIAN  WITNESSES. 


JL  HE  more  general  roles  of  evidence^  as 
laid  down  in  the.  English  law,  and  which 
are  observed  in  India,  ought  to  be  known 
to  every  Judicial  Servant  of  the  Company  : 
And  from  these  general  rules  he  will  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  find  it  necessary  to  depart. 
VOL.  Up  L  The 
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The  young  writer  will  find  them  very  fally 
laid  down  in  Gilbert's  Law  of  Evidence, 
and  more  concisely  and  generally  in  Black- 
stone's  Commentaries,  Burns'  Justice,  Ja- 
cob's Law  Dictionary,  and  in  almost  every 
Elementary  Treatise.  I  slmll  not  take  up 
his  time  by  an  abstract  from  these  works, 
altfaoagii^  tbe  intention  of  the  present  Essay 
(tso  ser^e  a(s  a  manual  for  young  Civilians) 
might  seem  to  require  it;  becanse  Gil« 
jbERT's  Law^  of  Evidence  is  very  justly  de- 
scribed'by  Sir  William  Blackstoke  as 
'^  a  work  whicli  it  is  impossible  to  abstract 
^'  or  abridge,  without  losing  some  beauty, 
^^  and  destroying  the  chain  of  the  whole ;" 
and  because  the  other  works  are  fn  the 
hands  of  every  one.  I  shall  only  observe;^ 
that  evidence  should,  in  every  case,  be  tHe 
best  that  is  to  be  obtained :  That  on  a  trial 
it  should  be  given  in  open  courts  but  that 
this  by  no  means  prevents  a  Magistrate^  (as 
in  India  is  generally  supposect) ,  from  pri- 
vately examimng  witnesses :  lliat  to  be  n 

competent 


<' 
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cximpetent  witness^  it  is  only  neceasta^y  that 
the  persc»  should'  pa$ses8  mymmon  senaei 
— ^be  of  ia  campettnt  aye,-«-and  of  a  charac'^ 
ter  not  infamous  i  and  although  on  these 
last  grounds  of  exception  there  hate  been 
many  subtle  arguments,  yet,  as  Professor 
Christian  expresses  it,'  ^^  the.  f^glish- 
**  Courts  have  endeavoured  to  let  the  obr 
^^  jections  go,  rather  to  the  credibility  of 
^^  the  witnesses  than  to  their  competency.'' : 

la  India,  where  there  are  no  j,uries^'the 
Jadges  have  to  estimate  the  competency  of 
the  witnesses,  as  well  as  their  credibility ; 
and  they  will  do  well  to  regulate  their  con«- 
duet  ib  tliis:  respect  by  that  of  the  English 
Courts ;  fbr-  a  witness  unexceptionable,  a<> 
4M>rding  to  the  Hindoo  or  Mussulman  lam, 
will  not  be  fotind  among  a  thousand.  T!h» 
evUis  qS  the  Mussttlmaxi  Craminal^  Code  an 
m  nothing  more  felt  than  in  the  matter  of 
evidence.  ' 


1-2  By 
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By  the  English  law^  kinsmen,  ever  so 
near,  servants,  tenants,  &c.  are  admitted  as 
good  and  sufficient  evidence.  By  the  M as- 
sulman  law  these  are  entirely  excluded,  or 
little  credit  given  to  their  testimony.  Now, 
the  evil  consequence  of  this  to  society  will 
be  best  shewn  by  supposing,  a  few  cases ; 
And,  first,  That  of  a  dacoify  (or  Indian 
night  robbery.)  Who,  it  may  be  asked,  are 
so  likely  to  be  acquainted  with  the  circum-^ 
stances  of  the  case  as  the  kinsman  and 
household  servants  of  the  person  robbed  ? 
They  alone  are  interested  in  remaining  on 
the  spot ;  and  in  dacoiliesy  the  rest  of  the 
villagers  fly  in  the  most  cowardly  manner. 
Next,  let  us  suppose  a  case  of  private  mur- 
der in  a  farmily.  Who  but  the  relations  and 
servants^in  the  house  can  be  aware  tff  the 
causes  of  quarrel  between  the  parties  ?  Who 
so  likely  to  have  seen  the  deed  perpetrated  ? 
Such  scruples  ought  always  to  be  disregard- 
ed by  the  English  Magistrate  and  Circmt 
Judge. 

A 
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A  woman's  evidence^  by  the  Mussulman 
law^  is  considered  of  little  or  noconsequence. 
Now  we  do  not  surely  mean  to  allow^  that 
GroD^  when  he  gave  woman  as  ^^  a  help  meet 
^^  for  man/'  deprived  her  of  common  sense, 
and  yet  this  last,  uuless  the  character  of  the 
person  be  altogether  infamous,  is  all  that  is 
necessary  to  form  a  competent  witness.  By 
our  law,  as  well  as  by  the  Mussulman  l^w^ 
a  person  convicted  of  felony,  or  he  who  has 
stood  in  the  pillory,  is  not  deemed  a  com- 
petent witness,  or  at  most  has  but  little  cre- 
dit paid  to  his  testimony^.  But  this  per^ 
haps  is  not  strictly  founded  in  justice,  and 
it  is  peculiarly  ioapplicable  to  the  admini- 
stration of  justice  in  India,  where  the  evi- 
dence of  criminals  is  of  such  utility.  In  the 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  evidence  of  cri^ 
minals^  I  am  supported  by  B£ccaria,  who 
expresses  himself,  however,  much  too  strong- 
ly.^^  How  foolish  is  it, ''  says  he,  ^*  tore- 
^^  ject  the  testimbuy  of  women,  ou  iaccount 
^^  of  th^ir  weakness :  How  silly  is  it  not  to 

L  3  ''  admit 
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<^  admit  the  evidence  of  tfhose  lUnder  sen- 
^*^  tence  of  death,  as  dead  in  ^the  Uiw :  And 
<^  how  irrational  to  exclude  persons  liranded 
<*  with  infamy,  for  in.  all  these  cases,  ibey 
t*  ought  to  be  credited,  where  they  liave  no 
*^  interest  in  giving  folse  evidence/^ 

I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  w^  on^bt  to 
give  the  same  degree  of  credit  to  the  last  de- 
scription of  persons  ;  for  certainly  dieir  re- 
gard to  the  opinions  of  the  world,  one  of 
the  greatest  instigations  to  their  telling 
truth,  may  be  supposed  to  be  much  dimi<- 
nished.  But  I  mean  to  observe,  tfaolt  (were 
we  to  be  equally  scrupulous  on  this  head  as 
the  English  law  is,  we  should  lose  many  ad- 
vantages.  We  should  often  lose  the  infor- 
mation of  those  best  .fitted  to  convict  crimi'* 
nals,  namely,  their  associates.  And  in  a 
particular  case,  as  for  instance  in  a  robbery 
t)r  murder,  where  only  a  few  of  those  im- 
plicated are  apprehended,  we  should  lose 
the  means  of  apprdiending  and  bringing 

the 
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the  crime  Jiome  to  the  remaindar.  Indian 
Judges  ^av^  opt  odeu  scruples  on  this 
head ;  but  it  would  he  hctter  that  a  stand- 
^-d  iaw  permitted  the  use  of  criminals  than 
that  they  did  it  41s  their  owj3  met. 

Paying  attention  to  the  x^onfi^sions  of 
criminals^  imd  making  use  of  themi  as  evi- 
deftce,  is  attended  with  another  great  ad- 
vantage^ that  it  breaks  the  confidence  which 
the  members  of  a  gang  have  in  each  other^ 
and  by  keeping  them  in  continual  fear  of 
detection^  lessens  greatly  the  number  of 
their  ravages.  But  this  system  of  receiving 
information  from  prisoners  has  abo  its  dis- 
advantfiges^  among  which  we  may  instance 
the  danger  of  their  revenging  themselves  o|i 
their  accusers  or  their  &milies.  and  their 
hei^g  made  instruments  of  tyranny  in  the 
hands  of  the  Zemindars.  The  natives  of 
India  under  sentence  of  deaths  shew  by 
their  conduct  that  there  is  a  difference  in 
their  very  nature^  or  rather^  I  ought  to  say, 

I.  4  that 
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that  their  edacation  and  religious  seitti** 
ments  have  such  an  eflfect  on  their  actions 
as  to  make  us  believe  that  there  really  ex** 
ists  such  a  difierence  between  them  and  all 
other  men.  They  seldom  shew  any  signs  of 
repentance,  and  as  seldom  of  grief,  on 
qiiitting  the  world.  This  may,  in  .some 
measure,  be  accounted  for  by  their  belief* 
ing,  (as  almost  all  of  them  do),  in  Predes^ 
tination. 


The  only  wish  of  Indian  criminals  under 
sentence  of  death  is,  diat  they  be  well  fed, 
and  that  they  be  revenged  on  those  who 
have  been  the  means  of  their  being  appre<>> 
bended.  How  frequently,  then,  do  we  see 
them  going  into  the  other  world,  (of  which, 

»  _  • 

by  the  way,  few  of  the  Hindoos  of  the  lower 

*  • 

classes  have  any  distinct  idea),  with  a  ddi- 
jberate  lie  in  their  mouths.  This  I  have 
seen,  during  my  short  practice,  in  two  re- 
markable instances,  which  I  have  mention- 
(Bd  in  the  Chapter  on  the  Nativ<e  Character. 

Bu( 
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But  if  we  can  divest  criminals  of  all  inte* 
rest,  I  should  not  scruple  to  recommend 
them  as  the  best  fitted  to  give  information, 
and  who,  if  they  have  a  spark  of  good  in 
them,  will  wish  to  atone  for  their  ofiences, 
by  benefiting  society  by  their  discove- 
ries. 


A  weighty  objection  to  the  use  of  the 
Mussulman  law  of  evidence,  arises  from  the 
prejudices  natural  to  the  followers  of  Ma- 
hommed  against  those  of  another  religion. 
To  us,  who  are  their  rulers,  they  dare  not 
openly  confess  these  prejudices,  but  that 
they  are  inherent  in  their  nature  may  be 
gathered  from  the  daily  remarks  of  a  Judge 
in  his  practice,  and  from  history,  particu- 
larly the  history  of  the  establishpient  of 
the  first  Christians  in  India*,  and  from  the 

Accounts 


*  See  the  preliminary  dissertation  affixed  to  CA' 
moenb's  ^<  LuBiad." 
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Accounts  of  th^  Settlemeote  of  thf  Srfig* 
li^.*  Tbeir  hatred  to  the  Huidooe  jtfae^r 
often  betrny*  Can  these  men  be  fit  J^dg^^ 
on  the  )ife  and  death  of  a  nation  far  morv 
pxtensiw^  as  well  as  far  mofe  re^fiecti^Ue^ 
than  tfaemsdves }  On  the  subject  of  the 
prejudices  of  sects  or  casts,  Beccaria  hm 
this  observation  ;  ^^  The  credibility  of  a  wit- 
iiess  m^j  be  efeotied  by  his  b^ing  of  a  dif* 
iieront  sect,  «s  be  {K»$^ssf)$  «ot  only  bis  •own 
INrejudioes  Irat  tbose  of  the  sept  tp  wloAda^  h^ 
belongs/^  Does  not  tbi$  afiect  ih»  n»tivQs 
in  t|^r  cafn^city  nf  Judges }  Tk9  M«6SoI- 
roans  (Ihoagjti  a  ^len  ira^e)  hav^  I^st  no- 
thii^  of  their  prid?,  but  are  forced  to  con- 
ceal it  They  will  at  all  times^  wl^en  al- 
lowfiiy  shew  their  authority  to  tbe  iimlti- 
tude>  by  disputing  with  the  Ja<^es^  and  by 
cross  questions  ^nd  puz^iag  interrogatioQs 
to  the  witnesses,  will  try  to  pervert  their 

evidence 

*  See  Dow,  Ormb,  and  theAbb^BAYVAi.. 
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«Tid{eDce  to  tlreir  ow0  purposes^  It  may 
beve  be^serv:ed>  however  trite  t^e^Femark, 
tliat  lihe  certainty  of  puni^jhrnent  is  the 
greaBtestpreveDtiYe  of  crimes  ;  and  that  this 
certainty  tif  pumsbmept  Is  much  dii^iufili* 
ed  hy  the  .constant  ioterferem^e  of  ;the  two 
Codes  of  English  and  Mqssulraan  la^^,  on 
the  subject  of  evixfence. 

Witnesses  in  India  cannot  possiUy  be 
considered  on  the  same  ^footing  with  ndt- 
nesses  in  England.  There  (i  ;mean  in  Eng. 
land,)  there  is  an  inherent  k>ve  of  truth 
and  ^et€3tation  of  falsehood ;  there,  *we 
iseldom  meet  with  instances  of  peJ^Airy.; 
but  here,  strange  as  it  may  appear^  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  there  exists  an  almost 
inherent  love  of,  or  inclination  tOy  /alse- 
'hoodf^  that  we  seldom  meet  with  one  who 

tells 


^.  III 


»  a 


In  E^land  (oaysCoLOKEL  Wilks,  in  his  Re- 
^^  port  on  the  Myeone)  k  is  cnBtomary  to  believe  a 

witness, 
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tells  truth.  It  would  appear,  that  if  this  is 
really  the  case,  all  evidence  must  fall  to  the 
ground,  and  it  would  become  impossible  to 
decide  any  cause  whatever.  We  have  in- 
deed  but  one  resource ;  we  must  decide  from 
probability,  or  we  must  pick  out  the  truth 
froDot  amcmg  lies,  and  must  not  allow  per- 
jury in  one  circumstance  to  affect  the  credi* 
bility  of  the  witness  throughout  his  whole 
^deposition.  We  must  see  how  his.  story 
hangs  together.  After  hearii^  a  succession 
cS  lies^  and  convincing  him  that  they  are 
such^  there  is  a  faint  chance  that  we  may  io 
the  end  get  at  the  truth.  In  short,  though 
the  witness  may  have  told  many  untruths^  we 

must 


^^  witness,  till  he  is  proved  to  have  perjured  hinself ; 
'^  but  here  the  reverse  is  the  case,  and  a  testimonj  is 
"  doubted  until  proved  to  be  true.**  This  observation 
the  author,  in  his  History  of  the  South  of  India,  on 
further  experience  deemed  too  harsh ;  but  applied  to 
Bengal,  I  believe  it  to  be  very  just,* 
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Must  credit  bim  where  he  has  no  apparent 
Hiterest  in  prevaricating* 

It  must  shock  a  European  to  be  tdd, 
that  there  is  a  system  of  management  ne* 
pessary ;  nay,  that  a  degree  of  cunning  is 
required,  in  taking  the  evidence  of  witnes- 
ses in  this  country ;  but  a  little  practice  will 
convince  him  of  the  necessity  of  this*  I 
sball  therefore  proceed  to  give  a  few  hints 
towards  the  management  of  witnesses.  In 
examining  witnesses,  we  should  never  fel- 
low one  regular  mode ;  for  the  Vakeels  about 
Court  noticing  this,  will  soon  instruct  them 
to  tell  their  tale.  We  should  be  careful  in 
looking  about  the  Kutchery  (Court},  to  see 
what  persons  are  present  during  the  exami- 
nation  of  witnesses :  who  go  out,  and  who 
come  in.  It  would  be  well  to  have  the  wit- 
nesses situated  at  a  distance  from  the  Kut- 
chery }  but  in  sight  of  the  Bench.  The 
witnesses  who  in  general  are  sent  in,  are 
men  of  low  cast,  and  of  no  education.     The 

*  * 

reason 
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reason  c^  tbisis  evident,  tfaeyc^nuotaflbrd 
to  pay  the  Darogas^  Peons,  See.  as  vespedOL^ 
ble  people  can  do,  to  exempt  them  from  the 
trouble  and'  danger  attending  their  going  to 
Court.  These  poor  wretches  lare  easily  inti- 
midated, and  may  be  made  to  say  any  thing ;' 
we  ought,  therefore,  to  be  very  Oautious  in 
our  examination  of  them  •  From  reading  the 
Daroga's  reports,  and  all  the  other  papers 
in  the  case,  we  must  have  formed  an  opinion 
of  the  trial.  If  we  have  reason  to  suppose 
it  founded  on  falsehood,  and  that  the  witnes- 
ses,  either  from  relationship,  or  other  con- 
nection with  the  parties,  have  any  object  in 
view  in  their  depositions^  we  cannot  be  too 
full  in  our  questions ;  because  their  tale  will 
by  this  be  overthrown.  But  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, we  have  no  reason  to  suspect  the  com- 
plainant and  the  witnesses,  we  may  remain 
content  with  the  plain  story,  and  not  inva- 
lidate their  testimony  by  puzzling  questions^ 
to  which  the  best  of  them  will,  at  timeis^ 
give  inconsistent  answers. 

In 


Ib  matiy  dases^  I  would  recommend  it  as 
a  good  plaD>  previous  to  writing  down  the 
de)H>6itionfe,  to  hear  the  witnesses  tell  their* 
story  from  beginning  to  end ;  every  one 
will,  if  left  to  himself,  have  a  different  waj- 
of  relating  the  same  fact,  bat  if  instructed,*^ 
they  will  all  use  the  same  phrases,  and  you 
will  easily  perceive  that  they  have  been 
tampered  with.  Another  advantage  will  be 
derived  from  this ;  you  will  be  able  to  see 
th«  weak  parts  of  the  depomtion ;  and  should; 
you  suspect  the  whole,  you  will>  by  attack*^ 
ing  these,  easily  overturn  it.  In  cases  \Vhere 
yott  suspect  the  whole,  you  will  db  ^t^l  to 
hear  his  story  fully  from  one  dt  the  pri- 
soners, without  writing  it  down,  and  thitf 
previous  to  examining  the  witnesses*  If 
it  hangs  well  together,  you  may  mak^ 
great  use  of  it  in  aften^ards  examining 
the  witnesses. 


Where 
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Where  witnesses  depose  to  writiogs  ha^ 
viog  taken  place  in  their  presence^  as  ia 
soaruthals/^  in  cases  of  extortion  of  money, 
&c.,  you  must  insist  on  a  full  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  such  writing  was  taken* 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  the  par- 
ties  to  finish  a  writing,  and  then  seize  upon 
two  or  three  persons  passing,  or  about  the 
spot,  and  make  them  sign  their  names  to 
what  they  know  nothing  of,  or  deceive  them, 
by  telling  them  it  is  a  paper  of  any  lighter 
nature,  as  a  security  or  other  writing.   With 
the  witnesses  to  soaruthals,  you  never  can 
be  too  strict.     Indeed,  you  will  not  err 
far,  if  you  sit  down  determined  to  believe 
every  sooi^thal  false,  till  it  is  proved  to  be 
true. 

It 


•  Soorulhalf  or  literaMj,  state  of  the  easej  means  the 
inquest  or  investigation  of  a  crime  made,  or  rather 
supposed  to  be  made,  by  ihe  Daroga  on  the  spot 
These  papers  are  very  litfle  to  be  trusted. 
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It  is  but  seldom  the  Darogas  take  the 
trouble  of  going  to  thie  villages  to  investi^ 
gate  the  matter  themselves*  They  will  do  so 
where  the  cases  and  the  purses  of  the  parties 
are  weighty  ;  for  it  then  becomes  a  grand 
field  for  thia  e:thibition  of  their  hooner  i  %atee 
(ov  official  talents  ;)  but  their  hearts  do  not 
so  overflow  with  the  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness^ nor  is  their  love  of  justice  sufficient  to 
induce  them  to  go  in  person  to  investigate 
the  character  of  a  poor  criminal.  The 
Darogas  generally  send  a  Mohurrer  (a  wri- 
ter),  a  Burkundauzej  or  one  of  the  innu- 
mef able  dependents  on  a  Thatmah^  named 

Moota^ruka.  If  the  criminal  is  unfortunate 

» 

enough  to  have  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
the  Zemindar y  (perhaps  the  sole  reason  of 
his  confinement),  his  fate  is  soon  settled. 
The  Mohurrer  or  other  person  is  well  fed  by 
the  Zemindar;  and  the  Ryots  subservient  to 
their  lord,  from  the  fear  of  sharing  the  same 
f^te  with  the  prisoner,  give  in  their  unani- 
voL.  II.  M  mous 


I 
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mous  verdict,  ^*  BudmaushJ'*  You  may 
iosist  at  least  on  the  Dar ego's  sending  in 
respectable  men,  and  so  give  the  criminal 
some  chance. 

In  all  the  Zillahs  in  Bengal,  there  exists, 
under  the  name  of  Vakeels^^  and  some- 
times under  no  denomination  at  all,  a  set 
of  men  who  attend  on  the  Foujdary  Court, 
entertained  by  the  different  parties  implica- 
ted or.  concerned  in  the  trials,  whether  pro- 
secutors or  witnesses.  These  men  employ 
themselves  inxonducting  the  trials,  but  ge- 
neradly  in  an  underhand  way,  and  behind 
the  curtain.  With  them  the  witnesses  re- 
side 


•  •  • 

*  Budmaush  means  simply  a  bad  character. 

t  These  men  are  of  infamous  character,  if  you  can 
discover  any  of  their  misdeeds,  and  get  them  into  a 
scrape,  you  may  expect  more  information  from  them 
respecting  thieves,  robbers,  and  other  bad  characters, 
than  from  ^ny  other  persons. 
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side  OD  their  coming  in  from  the  Mofussil^ 
and  are  put  to   school  under  them  ;  they^ 
therefore,  come  each  day  well  instructed; 
and  their  instructors  also  attend,  that  they 
may  countenance  them,   and  give  a  daily 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  their- consti-* 
tuepts.    In  some  cases^  the  removal  of  tb^e 
men  may  be  of  advantage  ;  but  I  would  not 
recommend  this  often  to  be  done,  for  they 
.may  (under  some  restriction)  be  made  very 
useful ;  but  you  should  keep '  a  very  strict 
look  out  on  them.     Amidst  the  crowd  that 
attends  a   Court,  you   may  find  it  difficult 
to  distinguish  these,  men,  as  also  the  friends 
of  the  parties,  who  always  attend;    There 
are  various  way«   of  effecting,  this,  whicb 
will,  during  your  practice,  present  tbeni«^ 
selves.    You  ipay  ask  the  party  accused  to 
look  round  the  Court,  and  point  out  any 
one  of  the  servants  or  friends  of  the  party 
who  accuses  him  ;  and,  in  the  saoje  manner, 
the  opposite  party  will  point  out  the  friends 
of  the  prisoner :  but  on  any  investigation 

M  2  of 
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of  this  kind  you  will  see  the  people  in  ques-* 
tion  retire  behind  the  crowd,  or  leave  the 
Court  altogether.  Keep  this  always  in 
mind  in  examining  the  witnesses,  as  well  as 
during  the  whole  trial  of  a  native,  that  you 
are  surrounded  by  spies,  that  you  must  have 
all  your  eyes  about  you,  and  that,  if  you 
have  not,  the  parties  whose  interest  it  is  will 
deceive  you. 

You  will,  as  I  said  before^  seldom  find 
that  the  Daroga  sends  in  men  of  character 
or  respiectability  as  witnesses  to  a  soanUhaly 
or  to  a  confession :  they  are,  generally,  a 
fey^  poor  illiterate  wretches  whom  he  picks 
up  passing  by.  Having  brought  them  into 
his  Kutchertfy  where  the  confession  is  com- 
monly ready  made,  he  merely  asks  the  pri- 
soner if  this  is  his  confession  :.  He  is  in* 
structed  to  say,  Yes,  and  the  witnesses  are 
made  to  sign  it,  or  the  Daroga  does  it  for 
them.  Even  if  the  Daroga  is  sufficiently 
condescending  to  explain  and  translate  it  to 

them^ 
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^em,  he  can  do  it  in  his  own  way.  The 
ivitnesses  have  not  heard  a  word  of  it  from 
the  mouth  of  the  prisoner. 

If  you  wish  to  get  at  the  truth  of  a  con- 
fession which  you  suspect^  you  may  make 
the  examination  of  the  witnesses  minute  in 
the  extreme^  asking  them  separately  and 
most  particularly  the  circumstances  attend-- 
ing  it.  If  they  have  not  been  present  du- 
ring the  time  the  confession  was  actually 
made,  the  variance  in  their  depositions  will 
shew  it ;  for  they  seldom  come  prepared  to 
to  answer  more  than  the  simple  question. 
Was  this  confession  made  in  your  presence? 
Or  after  hearing  their  depositions,  you  may 
(^if  the  Thannah  is  near)  send  for  the  t/e- 
madar  or  BurkundauzeSy  and  by  comparing 
their  testimony  with  that  of  the  witnesses, 
you  will  find  whether  the  confession  really 
was  made  or  not.  And  here  I  must  observe, 
that  some  degree  of  address  must  be  used 
in  sending  for  the  Thannah  officers.    If  the 

M  3  purivannah 
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ptirwannah  (or  order)  runs  in  the  common 
form,  it  will  specify  all  the  circumstances, 
and  give  the  reasons  for  which  the  JBurArfm- . 
dauze  or  Jemadar  is  called  ;  in  which  case 
they  will  come  well  prepared  to  defend  their 
master's  proceedings  and  their  own.      Let 
the  order,  then,  only  summon  the  parties, 
or,  at  farthest,  only  mention  the  trial  on 
which  they  are  called,  and  examine  the 
parties  the  moment  they  arrive,  or  as  soon 
as  possible,  that  they  may  not  be  too  clever 
for  you;  let  them  be  asked   every   single 
question  that  was  put  to  the  other  witnes- 
ses, in  the  same  order>  and  then  compare 
their  depositions. 

The  set  of  men  generally  sent  in  by  the 
Daroga  are  so  illiterate  and  timid,  that  a 
very  few  questions  will  easily  disconcert 
them,  and  they  will  find  it  better  to  tell  the 
truth  at  once.  For  instance,  sometimes  in 
cases  where  I  suspected  that  the  prisoners 
}i&d  been  fotced  by  maltreatment  fo  con- 
fess. 
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fess,  I  have  asked  them  privately  who  beat 
thein^  and  getting  the  names,  have  called 
for  a  witness,  and  after  preparing  him,  as 
far  as  it  is  possible,  to  speak  the  truth,  I 
have  asked  him  whether  he  beat  the  prison- 
er, or  the  others,  mentioning  those  whom 
the  prisoners  accused;  and  on  beibg  thus 
taken  by  surprise,  he  has  deposed  that  he 
did  not,  but  that  he  knew  that  isuch  persons 
(mentioning  their  names)  bad  done.  so» 
These  devices  are  not  improper^  consider-^ 
ing  the  kind  of  people  we  have  to  deal  with. 

You  will  often  find  it  a  very  difficult  mat- 
ter to  procure  witnesses,  in  cases  of  dacoity 
and  murder,  and  you  must  employ  your  ut- 
most skill  and  tenderness  in  bringing  them 
to  Court,  In  a  district  where-  dacoity  is 
frequent,  the  horror  and  dread  of  the  rob- 
bers is  so  great,  that  on  sending  into  a  large 
town  ieven  for  a  few  witnesses,  you  seldom 
get  them  ;  nay,  whole  villages  become  emp- 
ty, and  the  people  will  fly  in  different  di- 
sc 4  rections. 
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rectioDs.  The  reason  is  evident ;  when  a 
Dacoit  gets  off,  his  first  step,  in  order  to 
establish  the  terror  of  his  name  in  the 
neighbourhood,  is  by  means  of  his  associ- 

;  ates  to  take  revenge  on  those  unfortunate 
people  who  have  been  called  in  to  depose 

;  against  him.  There  are  many  instances  of 
men  who  have  murdered  not  only  the  wit- 
nesses, but  their  wives  and  children^  where 

i  their  own  danger  has  been  great,  and  their 
acquittal  difficult.  Is  it  then  wonderful  that 
witnesses  often  depose  to  the  .good  character 
of  prisonei^  known  to  be  Dacoits  ? 

In  smaller  cases,  the  Dacoits ^  either  while 
in  jail,  or  after  their  acquittal,  pay  people  to 
€tcaise  the  witnesses^  and  by  these  means 
put  them  to  trouble  and  expence.  There 
is  not  a  wretch,  however  low,  that  has  not 
his  neighbour  in  his  power  by  these  means. 
I  have  seen  instances  where  a  robber  in 
confinement  has  written  to  a  Goinda  to 
make  an  accusation  against  the  persons  who 

had 


\ 
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bad  given  their  testimony  against  him^  or 
had  apprehended  him.  The  Goinda  has 
sent  in  these  men^  accusing  them  of  being 
Stidmaush  (suspicious  characters),  an  accu- 
sation which  specifies  nothings  but  leaves  the 
accuser  time  to  fabricate  any  thing.  The 
men  are^  in   the  mean   time^  sent  to  jail.       1 

i 

Where  the  press  of  business  \»  great^  you 
cannot  take  up  the  case  for  a  few  weeks, 
sometimes  not  for  many  months,  and  when 
you  do,  another  month  elapses  in  collecting 
witnesses.      The  prisoners  are  indiscrimi- 
nately confined  in  one  jail,  amongst  the  low- 
est wretches,  perhaps  with  their  original  ac- 
cusers, who  taunt  and  scoff  at  them.     Afiter 
a  vain  attempt  to  prove  them  Budnumsh,  by 
accusing  them  of  being  seen  with,  or  even 
Bear  a  known  Dacoit^ — of  having  drank  wa- 
ter at  the  same  ghaut y—o{  having  given  his 
hookah  to  smoke  to  a  passenger,  which  pas- 
senger was  the  notorious  such  a  one, — or 
any  idle  tales  of  this  nature, — the  man  is  ac- 
quitted 
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quitted  as  innocent.  Have  not  these  wretch- 
es their  complete  revenge  ?  The  character 
of  their  enemies  has  suffered ;  for  the  na- 
^  tives  always,  and  naturally  enough,  attach 
suspicion  to  the  character  of  a  man  wko  has 
once  been  in  jail.  If  he  has  been  long  con- 
fined, his  family,  in  the  mean  time,  has  been 
left  starving,  or  reduced  to  sell  every  thing 
th^y  had  to  support  themselves,  and  to  pay 
the  money  necessary  to  his  being  well  with 
the  jailor,  Sipahees  Aumilah^  &c.  or  his 
merciless  J^ur-dur^dur-dur-putneedar,  or 
KotMnadar,  has  seized  on  his  property.  Such 
is  the  sitaatioto  of  the  accused.  But  the 
Dacoity  if  he  escapes,  has  by  this  one  act 
gained  sufficient  power  and  terror  to  re** 
compense  him  for  his  own  confinement. 

The  practice  of  the  Aumilahy  in  most 
Courts,  is,  on  your  proposing  a  question,  to 
write  it  down  first,  aiid  then  put  it  to  the 
witnesses.    This,  in  cases  of  doubt,  is  at- 
tended 
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tended  with  much  evil ;  for  during  the  wri- 
ting of  the  question,  the  witnesses  are  pre- 
pared to  give  a  well  constructed  answer,  and 
you  lose  the  only  chance  you  have  of  over- 
turning the  tale  of  a  skilful  Bengalee.  It  is 
easy  to  propose  the  question  to  the  prisoner 
first,  and  then  write  it  and  the  answer  tor 
gather,  or  propose  it  in  Persian  to  the* 
Aumilah.  This  last,  however,  is  not  a 
good  method,  when  the  witnesses  are  in- 
telligent. 

These  precautions  will  be  unnecessary  in' 
common  cases,  and  certainly  suggest  bad 
precedents ;  but  in  more  intricate  trials,  are 
often  indispensable.  In  examining. witnesses 
to  the  character  of  prisoners,  particular  at- 
tention ought  to  be  paid  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  questions  are  asked.  For  in- 
stance, I  have  heard  four  witnesses  depose 
to  the  had  character  of  a  prisoner ;  but  on 
examination,  they  could  gifre  no  other  rea- 
ison  for  calling  him  hady  than  that  he  was 

coTifined 
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confined  on  the  present  charge.  It  would 
be  very  unjust  that  evidence  thus  founded 
on  the  presumption  of  his  guilt,  in  a  crime 
which  was  then  unproved,  should  go  against 
him.  Let  them  he  asked  how  long  they 
had  known  the  prisoners,  and  during  that 
time  what  bad  acts  they  have  heard  them 
implicated  in  >  How  they  lived  ?  What 
men  frequent  their  house?  In  short,  let 
the  examination  be  full,  for  I  believe  that 
as  many  are  sent  in  by  the  Zemindar  as 
Surkush  (rebellious)  Ryots^  as  there  are  real- 
ly bad  characters ;  and  although  the  wit- 
nesses come  prepared  by  the  Zemindars  to 
call  them  bad,  yet  they  are  very  seldom 
prepared  to  give  a  perfect  definition  of  their 
budmashee,  or  bad  character. 

In  sending  out  purwannahs  (orders)  to 
Darogfo^,  for  witnesses,  I  would  recommend 
the  manner  formerly  mentioned,  that  parti- 
culars be  not  stated  in  the   purwannah; 

this 
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this  will  in  some  measure  prevent  their  com* 
ing  in  prepared. 

The  Thannah  Vakeels,  or  others  attending 
in  Court,  will,  in  every  case,  send  quicker 
information  into  the  mofussil  (interior)  than 
we  can,  and  will  often  take  care  that  the 
witnesses  are  out  of  the  way.  Your  only 
plan  in  this  case  (when  the  trial  is  weighty), 
is  either  to  remove  the  Vakeels  altogether, 
or  tell  them  that  if  a  single  witness  is  away, 
they  will  be  suspected,  or  if  you  set  the  Va^ 
keels  of  both  parties  to  work,  they  will 
look  out  sharply  enough  on  the  conduct  of 
each  other. 


Although  when  a  trial  is  brought  before 
you,  you  will  seldom  see  more  than  the  pro* 
secutor  and  prisoners,  yet  you  may  depend 
on  it,  that  either  in  Court,  or  behind  the 
curtain,  there  are  other  parties  concerned. 
If  in  Court,  you  will  find  them  by  their  ea- 
ger looks  and  gestures,  or,  as  formerly  sug- 
gested, 
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gested,  you  may  apply  to  each  party  ta 
point  out  the  friends  of  the  other.  Besides 
these  spies^  you  have  many  among  your 
own  Aumilahsj  PeonSy  and  private  ser- 
vants. 


Although  witnesses  often  give  a  man  a 
bad  character,  because  he  has  been  once 
confined  on  a  former  accusation ;  yet  it 
may  happen  that  he  has  given  up  his  evil 
practices,  in  which  case  he  has  shewn  a  re- 
solution the  most  praiseworthy.  A  man 
who  has  been  once  confined,  will  ever  be 
suspected  in  the  Mofassil,  and  will  be  called 
SudmausL  How  cautious,  then,  ought  we 
to  be  in  confining.  Let  the  examination  of 
the  witnesses  be  minutely  particular,  as  to 
the  conduct  of  the  prisoner  since  his  acquit^ 
tal  on  the  former  charge.  After  a  prisoner 
has  suffered  the  condign  punishment  of  his 
crime,  and  has  since  changed  his  conduct, 
surely  the  former  crime  ought  not  to  weigh 
against  him.    This  would  at  once  extinguish 

all 
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all  hope  that  a  crimiDal  may  have,  of  mak«- 
jng  up  for  past  crimes  by  a  new  life. 

It  is  frequently  asserted  by  witnesses^ 
that  a  prisoner  was  confined  six  or  eight 
i&onths  on  a  former  charge,  and  that  in 
consequence  of  this,  he  has  got  a  bad  cha- 
racter. But  do  not  forget  to  ascertain 
whether  he  was  in  the  Hajut^tujwees*  or 
as  a  Meadee.'\  It  does  not,  however,  ge- 
nerally happen,  and  never  but  from  some 
gross  mismanagement,  that  the  arrears  of 
business  are  so  great  as  to  allow  the  occur- 
rence of  this  circumstance. 


When  you  see  a  complaint  entered  against 
any  persons  who  are  mtnesses  in  another 
.trial,  be  full  in  the  investigation  of  the  ac- 
cusation 

--  ■         .  ■  ■      ■     .1*1..,,     ,1-  ■      ..I     .  ■» 

*  The  department  in  the  jail  >vhere  those  under 
Irial  are  kept. 

t  A  sentenced  criminal. 
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casation  previous  to  appreheDdiog  tfaeto; 
for  tbis  is  a  coidehod  device  of  tbe  parties, 
to  iiiFi^ate  their  testimony,  and  for  tbis 
purpose  they  generally  employ  Goindas. 

Do  not  be  satisfied  with  the  deposition  of 
a  witness  who  merely  says  the  prisoner  is  a 
Dacoit ;  but  always  investigate  in  what 
class  of  Dacoits  he  is  to  be  ranked.  I  have 
in  another  place  mentioned  the  diflerent  de- 
grees  of  guilt  of  the  members  constituting 
gangs. 

When  the  witnesses  in  a  trial  are  under 
the  fear  of  being  confined,  and  made  over 
to  the  Court  of  Circuit,  if  they  perjure 
themselves ;  of  having  their  throats  cut.  by 
the  Dacoits  if  they  depose  against  them ; 
and,  at  all  events,  of  being  well  plucked  by 
the  Peons  and  Aumilahs  of  your  Court, 
how  can  you  expect  them  to  attend  willingljv 
or  to  give  clear  depositions  ?  To  this  we 
may  add  the  fear  of  the  oath.    In  ZUlah 

Nuddea 
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Naddea,  in  1809,  in  a  case  in  which  the 
prisoners  had  been  acquitted,  they  immedi- 
ately^ on  getting  into  the  Mofimd^  burned 
to  death  the  mother  and  wife  of  one  of  the 
witnesses,  who  had  deposed  against  them, 
and  cutting  down  the  witness  himself,  they 
dispatched  him  with  their  spears.  The. ef- 
fects of  such  an  occurrence,  in  all  trials  in 
that  ZtUahy  were  long  felt,  and  for  months 
not  a  witness  would  appear.; 

I  have  before  remarked,  that  the  natives- 
in  India  appear  to  prefer  falsehood  to  truth. 
We  shall,  however,  have  a  better  chance  of 
getting  at  the  truth,  by  devising  means  folr 
their  being  kept  separate,  or  at  least  not 
permitted  to  converse  with  each  other,  and 
compose  the  stories  they  are  afterwards  to 
tell  us.  When  they  are  arrived  in  Court; 
the  best  step  to  take  is  to  fwbid  their  liv- 
ing with  the  Fakeels  (or  common  native 
attorneys  of  iht  parties,)  or  to  examine 

VOL.  IT,  N  thejn 
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^m^  imme^telj  j  and  should  we  be  oUt- 
gecl  to  int^prapt  the  fivoceedingis^  we  oaght 
at  the  same  time  to  disiuiss  those  who  had 
been  exainined^  and  prewnt  their  interfer- 
iog  or  mitiglitig  wkh  the  rest.  It  is  tdinost 
liodpossible  that  they  should  deceive  as^  if 
they  have  not  ^d  an  opportunity  of  mak- 
ibg  up  a  tale;  and  we  may  impliciliy  hetteye 
Hiat  to  be  'trae^  in  whidi  two  or  three 
witnesses,  who  ate  lu^u?qtulinted  witib  each 
others  depositions,  who  have  had  no  pre- 
vious i  conversation  on  the  subject,  agree. 
^f  When  a  nunber  .of  .witnesses,  separately 
^^  examined,  and  who  b^ve  had  no  oppor<* 
tunity  to  concert  a  plan  beforefaapd,  do 
all  agree  in  their  declaration,  we  might  to 
^'  make  no  aoruple  in  beUeidng  their  testi- 
^<  mony  implicitly,  even  if  we  have  no  evi« 
f^  dence  of  their  honesty  or  skill,  nay, 
<<  though  ;tfaey  may  be  notorious  for  their 
*^  knavery  or  folly,  because  the  fictions  of 
^^  the  human  mind  beii^  infinite,  it  is  im- 

^^  possible 


it 
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«  •  •• 

y  jpossible  that  eaoh  of  thefe  witnesses^  by 
^^  mere  accident^  shpidd  device  the  $apie 
"  circumstances/** 

When  an  Indian  witnc^  has  no  interest 
iij  the  ease,  we  ought  to  give  credit  ey^n  to 
aQ  imperfect  relation.     A;mong  the  Jqw^r 

■ 

prders  of  the  natives^  the  uoderstaAdipg 
{^d  the  memory  are  both  very  lirpited ;  ^nd 
there  are  many  circumstances  which  may 
tepd  to  confuse  a  ivittie^s,  not  only  in  Af^i* 
yering  his  testimony,  hufi  also  at  the  time 
of  the  occurrence  of  the  action  to  which  he 
deposes.  And  in  cases  of  ducoity  particu* 
larly,  we  oug^t  to  attend  to  this. 

Those  who  have  been  in  Bengal  mvfii  ^e 
well  acquainted  with  the  timidity  and  cow^ 
ardice  of  the  nf^tives,  and  will  not  expect, 
that  at  such  a  time,  they  should  pr^ervp 
their  presence  of  mind.    ^^  When  we  consi- 

N  2  ''  der/' 


■^  '  ■■    nmt 
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^'  der/'  says  Fielding,  "  the  extreme  harrjf 
^^  of  the  action,  and  the  terror  and  conster- 
^^  nation  in  which  most  persons  at  such  a 
^^  time  are  plunged,  how  should  we^  then 
^^  imagine  it  po&isible,  that  they  should  af- 
^^  terwards  be  able,  with  any  certainty,  to 
^*  swear  to  the  identity  of  the  thief  or  the 
^^  robber,  whose  countenance  perhaps  is 
^^  besides  not  a  Httle  altered  by  his  subse- 
^^  quent  confinement,  and  who  takes  care, 
'^  as  much  as  he  can,  by  every  alteration 
'^^  of  dress  or  otherwise,  to  disguise  him* 
*^  self  ?'^ 

4 

In  cases  of  importance,  where  you  Aay 
have  reason  to  suspect  the  truth  of  the  com- 
plaint, I  strongly  recommend  separating  the 
witnesses, .  and  examining  each  in  private. 
This  cannot  be  done  in  a  trial  before  the 
Coort  of  Circuit,  for  there  the  witnesses 
must  be  examined  in  open  Court,  and  their 
spies  and  agents  will  convey  information  of 
the  evidence  of  each  to  the  other ;  but  I 

mean 
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piean  to  recommend  it  to  Magistrates^  whp^ 
in  India,  in  finding  grounds  for  comQiit^ 
ment  go  through  almost  all  the  forms  of 
dL  trial.  Its  utility  I  have  witnessed^  P^^?* 
x:ularly  in  the  case  of  a  gang  of  Dacoits  at 
Kishnagur ;  the  head  of  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  5th  Report,  as  having  been  appre*? 
hepded  at  the  distance  of  five  hundred  milecf 
from  the  scene  of  the  robbery.  This  noto- 
rious gang  bad  been  tried  and  convicted  in 
Calcutta;  but  were  sent  up  to  Kishnagur 
to  be  executed  near  the  place  where,  their 
depredations  had  been  committed.  I  had 
been  with  them  on  the  night  previous  to 
'their  execution,  attempting  to  get  what 
information  I  could  from  them.  On  that 
evening  they  sent  in  a  request  to  the  Magis- 
trate, saying  that  they  wished  to  confess  to 
him  the  particulars  of  a  very  celebrated 
robbery,  in  ,which  the  Company's  treasure^ 
proceeding  to  the  Presidency,  had  been  at- 
tacked and  plundered.  ^  It  had  happened 
manj  years  ago ;  but  no  traces  h^d  ever 

21  3  been 
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been  found  of  the  robbers  or  their  booty.' 
In  consequence  of  this  request,  the  execu- 
tion of  the  gang  was  delayed  for  one  day, 
and  its  members  were  each  examined  se- 
parately in  a  rooiia,  by  the  Magistrate  and 
iiis  Assistants.     Each  story  held  well  to- 
gether  in  all  its  parts,  when  taken  by  itself ; 
bilt  on  comparing  them  together,  the  ton* 
spiracy  was  evident.    They  had  made  the 
Sheriff  of  tlie  Court,  and  the  head  native 
Sipahee  officer,  the  principal  actors  in  thib 
robbery.    But,  before  they  were  turned  off, 
they  confessed  that  they  nsLd  bebn  instigated 
to  this  by  the  bribes   df   a  rich  native, 
who,  it  was  clearly  proved,  had  a  quarrel 
with  those  two  men. 


I  cannot  conclude  the  subject  of  native 
evidence,  without  remarking  that  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice  would  be  much  more 

4 

perfect,  were  there  no  Court  of  Appeal 
from  the  decisions  of  the  Circuit  Court  m 
criminal  trials.    It  is  absolutely  impossible^ 

that 


.  avATB  or  iKiiu.     ^         IS3 

tbat  the  testimonies  of  thb  iritoetaeg^  » 

read  from  a  slip  of  paper,  oftea  carekssAj 

m  erroneously  written  by  one  ModMhek, 

and  as  often  carelessly  smd  erron^>usly'read 

and  accented  by  another,  should  eirer'hare 

the  tame  effect  on  a  Jiidge  as.  a  vwa  voh* 

evidence  6f  the  witness. '  This  is  nidre  pe* 

cuUarly  applicable  to.  Indian  endencsfe  ;•  lot 

there  the  credit  attached  to  it,  depends  al- 

nfost  entirely  on  the  manner  in  whidi  it  is 

given;    Let  us  see  what  their  own  law  i|ay6 

on  this  subject :  ^^  By  natural  sigM  lei  thh 

^^  Judge  see  through  the  thoughts  oi  ineh*; 

*^  by  their  voice,  cohmty  ctmntenanee,  Rmbi, 

*'  ^es  and  action.''  "  From  the  limbs,  the 

''  looks,  the  motbns  of  the  body^  the  gesti- 

*^  culatiott^  the  speech,  the  changes  of  thfe 

*^  eye^  and  the  face,  are  difecovered  the  ib* 

^^  ternal 'woriiibgs  of  the  mind/'^ 

Where  the  Court  of  the  Magistrate  is  the 
first  tribimal  for  trial,  and  not  for  thtt  mere 

N  4  commitment 
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connmtinent  of  the  prisooer^  althoagh  h# 
passes  no  sentence,  yet  it  is  quite  sufficient 
that  there.be  one  Court  of  Appeal  from  bis 
o]^ion>  namely,  the  Court  of  Circuits    In 
O         criminal  trials,  a/ Judge  in  India  cannot 
^        abuse  his  powers.  Besides  which  considera- 
iion,  if  sentence  immediately  follows  after 
trial  by  the  Court  of  Circuit,  not  as  now 
after  a  lapse  of  many  months,  much  fewer 
crimes  would  be  committed.  >  ^  It  is  of  the 
^^  greatest  importance  that  the  punishment 
^^  should  succeed  the  crime  as  soon  as  pos*- 
^^  sible,  if  we  intend  that  in  the  rude  minds 
^'  of  the  multitude/ the  seducing  picture  of 
^^  advantage  arising  from  the  crime  should 
^^  instantly,  awake  the  attendant  idea  of 
punishment.      I>elaying  of  punishment 
*^  serves  only  to  separate  these  two  ideas, 
*'  and  thus  affects  the  minds  of  the  specta- 
"  tors,   rather  as  being  a   terrible  sight, 
'^  than  as  the  necessaiy  consequence  of  a 
''  crime/'*  .  - 

From 


^  iPKCCAji]A<<.0D  Crimes. 
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*    From,  the  differ^tice  of  opiniob  in^  the   i 
Judges  of  Circuit  and  Sadder  Court,  and 
from  the  private  pique  or  corruption  of  the 
native  taw  officers  of  these  Courts^  mruch 
mischief  is  done  in  the  Zillahs.  of  Bengal. 

r 
•  •  ...  J 

I  trust  it  will  appear  from  the  details  in 
this  Chapter^  that  under  all  the  difficulties 
Mteoding  the  trial  of  criminals,  it  is  a  mat* 
ter  of  no  small  wonder,  and  deseriing  of 
no  common  praise,  that  the  arduous  duties 
^  the  judicial  line  are  performed  with  suc- 
cess.    That  a  new  and  comparatively  comt- 
inlieated  system  of  law  with  all  the  mildness 
tf  the'  English  Code,  has  succeeded  m  re« 
ducing  the  scale  of  crimes,  at-  least  to  thus 
level  it  bor«  under  a  despotic  and  tyrannical 
government,  armed  with  the  never*&ilin^ 
wei^fHrnof summary justice,~-has,  at  timeiS, 
Teckicedit  below  this  level,  aod  promises 
much  further  improvement,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  it  has  restored  to  the  natives 
such  a  portion  of  liberty  and  happiness,  as 

they 
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<^  survey  from  its  proper  point  of  sight,  tbe 
"  work  you  have  finished,  before 'you  de- 
^^  cree  its  final  execution :  You  can  never 
•<^  place  the  future  by  the  past :  You  can 
never  go  into  the  country  soberly  and  dis-^ 
passionately,  to  observe  the  efiects  of  your 
measures  on   their  own   objects :   You 
cannot:  feel  distinctly  how  for  people  are 
rendered  better  and  improved,  or  misera- 
<^  ble  and  depraved  by  what  you  have  done; 
^^  You  cannot  see  with  your  own  eyes  tbe 
^^  sulBeriugs  and  afflictions  yoii  cause :  Yoa 
^^  know  but  at  a  distiance,  on  the  statements 
^^  of  those  who  always  flatter  the  reigning 
<^  power,  and  who,  amidst  the  representAt- 
^^  tion  of  grievances,  inflame   your  mind 
<^  against  those  who  are  oppressed.    These 
^^  are    among    the  effects  of   unremitted 
**  labour/' 

This  perfectly  agrees  with  Lord  Tbion* 
mouth's  description  of  the  defects  of  In- 
dian Government  before  given. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.  vm. 

CONTINUATION  OF  THE  CAUSES  OF.DELINaUENCY^ 
—DEFECTIVE  MANAGEMENT  OF  JAILS  IN  INDIA, 
— ^WHERE,  INSTEAD  OF  IMPROVEMENT  AND  CON- 
VICTION, THE  CRIMINAL  MEETS  WITH  ENCOU- 
RAGEMENT, AND  THE  BEST  INSTRUCTION  FROM 
EXPERIENCED  TEACHERS  IN  EVERY  KIND  OF 
VICE. — SHORT  TREATMENT  OF  THE  REMAINING 
CAUSES. 

X  HAVB,  I  am  afraid^  already  required  more 
time  and  attention  from  my  readers  than'  I 
have  any  reason  to  expect,  considering  the 
very  dry  and  uninteresting  nature  of  my 
subject.  I  have  nothing  to  plead  in  excuse 
except  its  utility.;  and  of  that  they  will  only 
be  able  to  judge  when  they  shall  have  been 
some  time  in  India.  Among  the  causes 
which  remain,  however,  there  is  now  only 
one  which  will  detain  us,  The  Management 
of  Jails.    Tbi^  is  a  subject  of  much  interest 

to 
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to  a  good  miod ;  and  there  is  no  quarter  of 
the  earth  where  so  much  remains  to  be  done 
in  improving  the  condition  of  prisoners. 
On  this  subject,  I  am  afraid  I  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  enthusiast.  I  have,  indeed, 
directed  my  attention,  wherever  I  have  been 
stationed,  to  it,  in  preference  to  any  other ; 
for  I  am  convinced,  that  in  an  improper  ma- 
nagement of  the  jails,  will  be  found  one  of 
the  principal  causes  of  delinquency  in  a 
Zillah.  It  is,  therefore,  most  desirable  that 
every  Magistrate  should  on  this  subject  be 
an  enthusiast, — that  he  should  make  it  one 
of  hifi  most  favourite  ol^ects  of  attention ; 
and  jn  order  that  they  may  become  interests 
ed  in  the  condition  of  the  prisoner,  I  would 
strongly  recommend  to  my  fellow  Civilians, 
the  perusal  of  such  books  on  this  subject  as 
they  can  find,  and  more  particularly  the 
works  of  the  benevolent  Howabd,*  Nsild, 
5  ,  on 

*  Plptron  of  else  the  most  despised  of  men. 
Accept  the  tribute  of  a  stranger's  peo;— > 

Vtne^ 
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on  Prisons-i-naod  Sir  G.  O,  Paul  on  the 
Mme  subject.'* 

Id  Mr.  Howard's  book,  there  is  a  greajt 
deal  of  detail  y  and  less  interesting  matter, 
but  nothing  that  does  not  merit  an  atten- 
tive perusal,  and  many  sentiments  which 
do  honour  to  human  nature.     When  once 

the 


Yersd,  like  the  laurel^  its  immortal  meed, 
Should  be  the  guardian  of  a  noble  deed. 
I  may  alarm  thee,  but  I  fei^r  tlye  ^hame, 
(A  prison  chosen  as  my  theme  and  aim^) 
I  must  incur,  forgetting  How  a  ad's  name, 
Blest  with  all  wealth  could  give  thee,  to  resign 
Joys  doubly  sweet  to  feelings  such  as  thine. 
To  quit  the  bliss  tfiy  rural  scenes  bestow, 
To  seek  a  nobler,  amid  scenes  of  woe ; 
To  traverse  seas,  range  kingdoms,  and  bring  home, 
Not  the  proud  monuments  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
But  knowledge,  such  as  only  dungeons  teach, 
And  only  sympathy  like  thine  could  reach. 

COWFER. 

Since  publishing  the  first  edition,  I  have  been 
much  instructed  by  a  perusal  of  the  two  last  works. 
They  are  the  eflTort  of  minds  devoted  td  the  cause  oi 
liumanity. 


« 
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the  heart  of  a  Magistrate  is  ioterested  on 
this  subject^  be  oagbt  privately,  and  witb 
as  little  bustle  as  possible,  to  direct  his  id-* 
quines  to  the  state  of  his  Zilldh  jai),  oiid 
be  will  :find  enough  to  do. 

Previous  to  enteriog  on  the  subject  of 
the  abuses  which  prevail  in  Indian  jatk,  ^  a 
few  general  observations  may  be  premised 
on  the  original  intent  of  such  institutions, 
and  on  the  proper  means  necessary  for  ac- 
complishing this  intent. 


In  the  first  place,  a  Magistrate  in 
ought  always  to  consider  the  situation  of 
the  diflerent  descriptions  of  prisoners  in  his 
jail,  and  not  (as  is  very  commcm},  suffer 
them  to  be  treated  indiscriminately  as  cri" 
minals.  He  ought  to  consider,  that,  be- 
sides the  sentenced  criminals,  he  has  in  con- 
finement those  who  are  only  suspected^  and 
who  have  not  even  been  examined  by  the 
Magistrate,  but  who,  as  they  cannot  find 

bail, 
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baii'^  faave  been  sent  to  prisoih  Nes^t  he  has 
those  who  have  been  examined  and  com^ 
Miitedj  bat  who  are  yet  to  be  esteemed  in- 
fiocent,  as  they  have  not  been  tried  by  a 
competent  conrt:  add/  lastly,  he  has  m*^ 
minaU  sentenced^  but  of  very  various  de* 
•  grees  of  guilt,— as  the  quarrelsome,  the  va- 
gabotad^  tlie  petty  thief,  the  habite  and  re- 
fuie  thief,  (^as  the  Scotch  law  expresses  it)^ 
the  hoase<^breaker,  the  Tobber,  *the  mur« 
derer.  He  must  x;on$ider,  that  all  these 
demand  different  degrees  of  restraint  and 
severity.  These  he  can  proportion  to  thb 
circumstances  of  each  case, — by  the  divi-* 
sion  of  his  prisoners  into  classes, — by  keep^ 
ing  aU  unsentenced  criminals  without  iroos^ 
•~by  the  weight  and  numbers  of  the  fet^ 
ters,~by  the  degree  and  nature  of  the 
labours  imposed,— and  by  permitting  or  de-« 
jpriving  the  prisoner  of  the  little  indulgence)! 
which  he  may  desire,— ^such  as  the  hookah^ 
seeing  his  friends,  receiviag  money  aod  lit-^ 
tie  comforts  from  them,  &c. 
VOL,  II.  o  On 
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On  the  treatment  of  those  who  are  only 
•ent  to  jail  because  they  cannot  gire  bail/ 
as  well  as  those  who  are  in  confinement 
either  before  or  after  their  examination^ 
there  ought  to  be  but  one  opinion.  The 
restraint  in  which  they  are  held  should  be 
exactly  proportionate  to  the  danger  of 
escape;  therefore^  except  confinement 
within  the  walls  of  the  jail^  they  should  be 
subject  to'  no  other  hardship  :  yet^  how  of- 
ten/from  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the 
Magistrates,  and  avarice^  and  corruption  in 
the  Indian  jailor^  do  we  see  the  degree  of 
hardship  proportioned  to  the  length  of  the 
prisoner's  purse  ?  How  often  do  we  see  the 
prisoners  mixed  indiscriminately  ?  This  all 
proceeds  from  the  want  of  one  reflection 
wfiich  ought  ever  to  be  present  to  the  mind 
of  a  Magistrate,-^Thkt  his  jail,  to  a  certaid 
description  of  persons,  ought  to  be  a  place 
of  mere  restraint y  although  to  other  classes 
a  plao6  of  punishmeht. 

With 
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With  regard,  to  the  degree  of  severity 

* 

which  seutenced  criminals  ought  to  suffer^ 
I  shall  speak  more  fully  presently.  But 
there  is  a  description  of  prisoners  whom  I 
roust  not  forget, — the  debtors.  It  has  been 
foUnd  necessary  to  the  security  of  property 
and  trade,  that  in  India  the  punishment  of 
imprisonment  should  be  inflicted  on  debtors. 
This  measure  is  said  to  be  a  disgrace  to  our 
laws.  Whether  it  is  or  no,  I  am  not  inclined 
to  dispute.  I  have  given  in  another  place, 
and  I  now  again  give  my  humble  opinion, 
tiiat  to  a  certain  degi*ee  it  is  necessary  to  a 
commercial  nation  like  England,  and  neces- . 
«ary  to  the  colonies  depending  on  that  nation. 
But  the  present  question ,  is  not,  whether  a 
debtor  ought  to  be  confined  or  no,  but  how 
he  is  to  be  treated  when  in  jail. 

I  trust,  that  in  consequence  of  the  humane 
exertions  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly^  Mr. 
Neild,  and  other  enlightened  philanthro- 

o  2  pists. 
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pists,  the  old  doctrine  is  now  exploded, 
which  maintained  that  a  debtm*  ought  to 
experience  all  the  rigours  of  a  prison,  m 
order  that  **  ^qualare  carteris^**  &c.  he  miglit 
he  induced  to  discover  his  last  farthing. 
For  a  debtor,  the  punishment  of  confine- 
ment, though  necessary,  ought  to  be  limited 
to  a  short  time,  and  ought  to  be  as  mild  as 
it  can  be  made.  It  win  still  serve  the  purpose 
fw  which  it  is  intended ;  for  it  will  induce 
the  sufferer  to  discover  his  secreted  property, 
if  such  he  has,  and  it  w^U  punish  that 
thoughtlessness,  and  sometimes  want  of 
principle,  which  suffers  a  person  to  spend 
beyon^  his  me^ns,  thus  depriving  others  of 
their  property..  The  period  of  copfinemeot 
ought  to  increase  with  the  amount  of  the 
debt,  compared  with  the  condition  and 
means  of  the  debtor ;  for  by  its  amount  in 
many  instances,  is  certainly  marked  the  cri- 
vunidity  of  those  who  thus  trifle  with  the 

mmiey  or  goods  of  others. 

Debtors 
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Debtors  ougfat^  in  every  jail^  to  be  sepa- 
rated completely  from  tbe  other  prisonersi, 
and  never  to  be  sufl^ed  to  associate  witli 
tbem^  and  unless  where  the  debtors  may 
have  attempted  to  escape^  they  ought  never 
to  be  in  irons  or  (as  I  have  often  even 
seen)^  to  have  ropes  about  their  legs ;  for  an 
Indian  jailor  knows  well  how  to  make  this 
last  a  qaost  severe  punishment  to  those  who 
do  not  pay  him. 

'  Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  more  metho- 
dical treatment  of  the  subject  of  Indian 
jails ;  for  which  purpose^  we  shall  divide  the 
subject  into  the  consideration  of  the  follow- 
ing points,— their  situatioD, — ^their  plan  and 
form,-*— their  managementy-«*and  the  vari^ 
ous  existing  abuses,  with  their  remedies. 

In  most  of  the  districts  in  the  province 
of  Bedga],  and  indeed  all  over  the  country, 
there  are  jails  already  built,  and  as  long  as 
these  are  found  to  answer  tolerably  well  the 

o  3  ends 
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ends  intended,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
Government  will  consent  fo  the  expence  of 
building  new  ones.  It,  therefore,  becomes 
unnecessary  to  enlarge  much  on  the  sabject 
of  the  proper  situation  or  plan  of  jails. 

As  water  is  so  very  essential  to  the  com- 

.    -      •• 
fort  and  even  to  the  very  existence  of  the 

natives  of  India,  both  for  their  daily  ablu- 
tions, and  for  drinking,  it  need  scarcely  be 
observed,  that  the  most  proper  situation  for 
a  jail  will  be,  where  there  is  a  good  supply 

of  that  article.    The  vicinity,  however,  of  a 

»     •  •  • 

running  stream,  nullah  or  river,  possesses 
many  advantages  over  that  of  any  other  piece 
of  water,  as,  by  its  means,  the  filth  and  nas- 
tiness  which  attend  the  confinement  of  mttl- 
titudes  of  the  poorer  classes  of  people,  may 

most  easily  be  removed. 

< 

The  house  immediately  inclosing  the  pri- 
soners ought,  when  it  is  possible,  to  be  built 

on  a  small  eminence ;  so  that  the  top  of  the 

outer 
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outer  compound  wall  will  not  be  moch. above 
the  level  of  the  floor  in  the  first  story ;:  bjr 
4bi8  simple  construction,  the  air^  whic|i  is 
commonly  obstructed  by  the  high  walls^  will 
pass  freely  through  the  different  wards^ 

To  contribute  to  this  object  also,  the  Jail 
ought  to  be  built  on  arcades.  *     - 

Another  great  advantage  noticed  by  Mr. 
Howard,  attends  this  last  constructiao/ 
The  passages  formed  by  the  arches  leave  a 
good  dry  walk  for  the  prisoners  in  rain} 
weather,  and  escape  is  rendered  much  more 
difficult,  as,  even  in. the  event  of  the  prison- 
ers undermining  their  walls,  they  can, still 
only  arrive, at  the. passage,  and  their  opera*> 
tions  are. there  manifest.  The  practice  of 
undermining  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon 
inethod  of  escape,  and  is  rendered  still  more 
easy  in  India,  by  the  facility  of  obtaining 
tools  aflEbrded  tlie  prisbners,  by  their  meet^ 

o  4  ings 
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Ittgs  with  tl^r  women  and  friends^  wbidi 
it  i$  next  to  impossible  to  prevents  There 
nre  many  convenient  forms  in  which  a  jail 
may  be  built ;  but  in  India,  where  they  are 
chiefly  used  as  receptacles  for  working  cri*- 
minals,  that  construction  seems  the  best 
where  the  eye  of  the  keeper  can  at  once  com- 
mand a  view  of  the  whole.  This  will  alsQ 
he  found  the  safest,  as  at  any  time  he  may 
know  what  is,  going  on  among  the  prisQU^rsf, 
and  pr^ent  meetings  and  conspiracies. 

The  Plan  of  the  Aliipore  Jail  is  in  tmny 
respects  an  excellent  one.  The  wards  form 
three  sides  of  a  jsquare.  The  plan  of  this 
jail,  and  its  internal  management,  reflect 
moch  credit  on  those  concerned,  and  paHi** 
cularly  on  Mr.  Eliot,  who  l)as  had  the  suf 
perintendance  of  it ;  Imt  it  ^so  has  defects. 
Its  idtuation  is  very  low.  and  damp,  and  the 
house  of  the  jailor,  instead  of  being  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  fourth  or  op«n  side  nf 

the 
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the  sqiBir6>  is  plaoed  over  the  gate,  and  tlw 
view  is  obstructed  by  the  wards  immediat&i 
ly  opposite  to  it.     Except  of  these  wards, 
the  jailor  has  no  view  of  aoy  part  of  the 
building.      The  jail  has    two    entraoeegj 
the  removal  of  the  back  one  tvould  add 
mtuih  to  the  strength  and  security  of  the 
place.     And  here  it  may  be  observed,  that 
this  is  the  point  in  which  most  of  the  jails 
ia  India  are  faulty  ;  for  if  the  chances  of 
escape  are  in  proportion  to  the  facility  ia 
^corrupting  the  guards^  (and,  in  that  couqt 
try,  it  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  so),  then  tfaif 
last  will  increase  with  their  numbers.     If, 
then,  there  are  six  or  eight  doors  commi/Qi* 
eating  with  the  open  country  in  one  jail,  atn4 
only  one  in  another,  the  facility  of  escape 
will  be  six  or  eight  times  as  great   in   the 
oue  as  in  the   other.     In  Zillahs  Nuddea^ 
Burdwan^  Moorshadabad,  Midnapore  and 
Nattore,  where  the  writer  has  seen  the  jails, 
these  defects  are  manifest,  and  t^ey  hav<  in 

iita«y 
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many  instances  been  the  cause  o£ifaeesea|)e 

of  prisoners. 

>  • 

'  In  all  jails  there  ought  to  be  some  ctlU 
of  particular  strength^  and  even  of  gloomy 
and  disDial  appearance ;  tliougb  never  de<- 
▼oid  of  the  common  comforts^  as  air,  bed* 
ding,  &c.  These  will  at  times  be  found 
very  requisite  for  refractory  prisoners. 
There  ought  also  to  be  a  great  number  of 
wards,  as  the  prisoners  may  be  divided  ifito 
many  classes,  diifering  in  guilt,  and  the  bad 
effect  of  example  be  prevented. 

-  When  the  jail  is  in  the  vicinity  of  a  m«/- 
lahy  the  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Eliot  in 
the  Allipore  Jail,  for  cleansing  it,  deserves 
particular  attention ;  and  this  plan  might, 
with  some  slight  alterations^  be  adopted  in 
all  jails,  where  there  is  water  near  at  hand. 

Within  the  compound^'  there  is  a  large 

piieku  (brick  built)  reservoir,   marked  A, 

which 


I     I 
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which  is  eyery  morning  filled ^  by  means  of 
pumps,  communicating  with  the  nuliah. 
In  the  corner  of  the  reservoir  there  is  an 
outlet,  with  plags,  marked  B ;  and  a  sluice 
Communicating  with  a  deep  drain  C  C  C, 
which  joins  the  river  or  nullah^ 

V 

The  prisoners,  after  washing  themselves 
in  the  reservoir  A,  are  sent  to  relieve  na- 
ture, to  the  drain  CCC,  across  which  boards 
are  placed.  When  this  is  finished,  they 
again  return,  and  having  Washed  in  the 
bason,  the  plugs  are  opened,  and  the  rush 
of  water  carries  every  thing  away  into  the 
nullah.  Sweepers  are  then  employed,  and 
ihe  whole  is  well' scrubbed.  '  • 

■ 
'    HQWmuch  better  is  this  than  the  common, 

yet  shockingly  indecent  and  dangerous  me- 
thod of  allotting  a  piece  of  ground  to  this 
purpose.  I  say  dangerdOs,  for,  independent 
•of  the  consideration  timt  it  is  injurious  to 
the  health,  escapes  are  not  unfrequently  ef- 
fected 
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Jfected  in  the  hunj  and  bustle  atteftdtftg 
Mcb  arraDgement. 

In  the  above  plan,  D  represeilts  the  paB^ 
mige  abore^  which  is  the  jailor'^  house,  and 
E  the  gate  of  the  jail ;  F  F  F  the  wafds^ 
and  G  a  large  tank  of  good  water,  which  is 
•trictly  guarded,  and  frono  which  only  the 
Witter  for  cooking  their  victaals,.  and  for 
drinking,  is  allowed  to  be  taken.  K  K  are 
*heds  for  eooking;  and  L  L  are  arcadet 
nnd^r  which  the  men  work.  The  opening 
ttt  M  is  a  small  wicket,  admittbg  only  out 
|ierson. 

A  jail  should  never  be  built  in  the  vtcif* 
nity  of  a  town  or  bazar ;  not  only  because 
those  convicts  who  are  sentenced  to  efose 
confinement  ought  never  to  see  any  thiiftg 
except  the  dreary  walld  of  their  jail,  but  be^ 
cause  in  the  neighbourhood  o£  a  town  or 
bazar,  there  will  be  no  possibiy^y  of  pre^* 

venting 
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^rating  their  constant  meetings  with  their 
women  and  friends,  when  this  is  daiiger(Hifi» 

ft 

end  their  obtaining  many  comforts  andlcix- 
«ries,  which  would  be  improper* 

Prisoners,  although  they  ou^ht  not  to  be 
oppressed  beyond  what  they  can  bear,  or  t^ 
be  treated  with  cruelty,  ought,  yet  to  fe«l 
th«  striking  diflferenoe  between  their  pre«- 
sent  condition  and  former  lot,  when  the]f 
enjoyed  their  liberty.  For  this  reason,  their 
food,  though  sufficient  and  whoIesQme, 
ought  never  to  be  luxurious,  nor  ougiit 
they  to  find  that  money  will  procpre  th^iik 
every  comfort. .  In  this  case  their  confine** 
naent  will  be  to  no  purpose ;  and  yet,  froo^ 
the  venality  of  the  ojBcers  of  the  jail,  and 
the  guards,  there  is  not  one  of  them  who 
may  not  live  like  a  prince,  if  he  can  pay 
like  one  ;  the  strictest  vigilance  will  be 
therefore  necessary  to  prevent  this. 

s 

When 
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When  there  is  only  one  entrance  to  a  jail, 
the  management  of  the  guards  will  be  easj. 
They  ought  to  be  of  different  interests ;  and 
a  mixture  of.  Sipahees,  Burkundauzes^  and 
Peons  (especially  when  there  are  one  or 
two  of  these  last  mentioned  attached  to  the 
pei!Soq  of  the  Magistrate^;  will  be  found  the 
best.,  They  will  not  so  easily  unite  in  taking 
money 9  or  cpnoiving  at  escapes^  or  conspi- 
racies in  the  jail. . 

,    And  here  I  may  observe,   (though  by 

■ 

some  it  may  be  thought  a  harsh   remark^ 

when. applied  to  the  whole  body,)  that  the 

•»  .     «    ■ 

Provincial  Corps,  who  are  generally  em- 
ployed in  guarding  our  jails,  are  destitute  cr 
all  principle.  This  my.  own  short  experi- 
ence .has  repeatedly  shewn  me  ;  but  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  expected,  that  men  constant- 
ly employed  among,  and  in  many  instan- 
ces associating  .with,  such  infamous  cha- 
racters as  are  in  jail,  should  be  other- 
wise. 


01tISJ>UL.  2Q7: 


wise,  r    Tbey  are  ever  exposed  to ,  tempta- 
tions. . 


To  prevent  the  prisoners  rushing  put  in. a 
body^  several,  gates^  one  within  the  other^ 
and  having  narrow  wicket  doors  ^ith  .turn* 
stiles^  as  recommended  by  Mn  Howard^ 
will  be  found  useful. 


Having  said  so  .much  on  the  situation 
aad  plan  of  jails^  it  will  now  be  proper  to 
niake  some  observations  on  their  internal 
Management. 


«p 


INTERNAL    MANAGEMENT. 


The  Aumilah  allowed  by  Government 
Icr  the  management  of  the  jail^  are  seldom 
more  than  two  or  three :    Th^  head  man 

Gail 
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(jail  Daroga  or  jail  Jemadar)^  apd  bis  uiHler 
servant  (Naib  or  BuksheeJ.     The  salary  is 
small ;  the  Jemadar^ a  seldom  exceeding  six- 
teen or  twenty  rupees  per  month,  a^d  the 
other  ten  or  twelve.    In  most  jails,  however, 
they  contrive  to  keep  under  them  several 
servants,  who  style  themselves  Chaheebur* 
dars,  Duffadars,  and  the  like.     Hoiv  they 
can  aflbrd  to  keep  them  will  be  seen  here- 
after.    These  are  the  men  who  appear  to 
have  the  management  of  the  jail ;  but  un-» 
der  them  are  the  actual  managers^  who  arc 
selected  from  among  the  prisoners  them- 
selves, and  have  their  titles  and  distinctions : 
Thef  go  by  the  name  of  Sirdars,  Ckabeebur- 
darsy  Mundi/Sj  &c.  the  term  differing  in  dif- 
ferent jails.     These  are  distributed  in  the 
wards,  according  to  the  number  of  prison- 
ers. The  duty  of  the  Sirdar  in  each  ward  is 
to  distribute  the  cowries*  to  the  prisoners, 

~t* 

*  The  daily  allowance  in  India  is  given  out  in  cow- 
ries 
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•to  attend  to  the  cleanltness  of  the  ward^ 
settle  all  dispates^ — and^  in  many  jails^ 
to  keep  the  keys  of  the  ward« 

To  a  European^  the  prisoners  themselves 
being  entrusted  with  the  keys  of  the  ward^ 
must  appear^  no  doubt^  a  very  singular  con* 

« 

stitution ;  yet  this  is  actually  the  case.  They 
have^  consequently,  a  great  deal  of  influence 
on  the  body  of  prisoners  in  the  ward ;  and 
as  the  jailor,  whose  creatures  they  are,  ge- 
nerally arms  them  tvith  full  authority,  and 
even  with  the  instrument  of  punishment^ 
(a  cane),  they  are  by  no  nieans  insignmcant 
characters  in  the  jail.  By  having  these  Sir^ 
dors  under  controul,  the  Daroga  may  do 
any  thing  with  the  prisoners ;  and  they  can 
easily  manage  this,  by  making  the  situation 

VOL,  II.  p  of 
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rki  or  shellB,  in  order  that  they  moj  with  ease  purchase 
the  exact  quantity  of  victuals  necessary.  These  are 
sold  by  the  Modees  or  chandlers,  who  attend  with 
their  baskets  daily. 
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of  Sirdar  lucrative  as  well  as  comfortable 
A  good  Sir4ar  will  generally  be  found  fot 
and  sleeky 

^^  His  fiiir  round  belly  with  good  capoa  lioM.'** 

*  •      ,  ■         •  *     * 

With  a  pair  of  irons  round  bis  legs^  but 
these  of  a  delicate  make^  -  and  a  cane  in  his 

*  ■ 

hand,  he  does  no  work  himself^  but  lords 
it  over  the  other  prisoners  with  a  rod  of 
iron^  when  they  cannot  pay  him.  Under 
these  Sirdars  there  are  other  lesser  Sir- 
dars,  allotted  ^nerall^  in  the  proportion 
of  one  over  each  twenty  or  thirty  prison-* 
ers^  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  jail- 
on  These  have  the  management  qf  the 
prisoners  when  working  on  the  roads  or 

elsewhere^— « 


♦  In  the  case  tried  at  Nattore,  when  Pundit  Sha 
escaped  from  jail,  it  was  found,  that  these  Sirdan 
had,  in  concert  with  the  principal  prisoners^  monthly 
feasts,  when  &tted  fowls,  kids,  &c.  were  sent  in  by 
their  friends  from  the  moJussU  I ! ! 
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elsewfaere^-^lot  them  tl\cir  taaks^-^-and 
guard  them.  They  are  vested  by  the  jailor 
with  the  power  of  panishing  the  prisoners 
under  them. 

'  In  the  management  of  Indian  jails  there 
are  some  other  characters,  whose  existence 
may  surprise  the  reader,~-an  ijaradar  (or 
farmer},  with  his  mal  zamin  (security)^  a 
ffoffmshta  (or  agent},  and  paicks  (or  nes* 
sengers).  The  farmer  farms  the  allowance 
oi  cowries  made  to  the  prisoners,  at  acer^ 
tain  Jumma  (or  rent),**-«enter8  into  an  a-* 
greement  with  the  jailor  fb^  it^^-^akes  a 
paitoih  (or  lease),  and  ex^^ntes'.a  kubooUut 
(or  counterpart  agreement}.  It  is  to ;  b* 
hoped  that  this  does  not  always: occur;  but 
that  it  has  occurred  often,  and  been  oftet> 
dfeteded,  there  is  no  doubt. 

In  1806,  sereral  of  the  prisonars  entered 
ft  complaint  against  the  jailor  of  ^7/aANud« 
dea,  accusing  him  of  many  acts  of  tyranny 

p  2  and 
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and  oppressioDy  aod^  ampng  tbe  rest,  of 

fanmng  their  allowaoce.    In  this  case,  it 

was  clearly  proved,  that  the  ijara  was  taken 

by  one  of  the  prisoners  at  100  rupees  per 

month,  and  a  pottah  and  kuhooleut  y^tte 

made  out  and  signed  in  the  usual  form.  On 

the  farmer's  falling  forty  rupees  in  balance, 

the  yara  was  taken  from  him  and  given  to 

another.  When  we  consider,  that  this  enor-^ 

mons  profit  was  expected   by  the  Dan^a 

from  the  clippings  of  an  allowance,  already 

sufficiently  small  * ;  and  that,  in  addition  to 

tbis^  thp  farmer  must  have  had  his  own  pro^ 

fits^  it  will  appear  alipost  incredible,  and 

will  shew  to  what  a  pitch  these  uofeeliDg 

wretches  can  carry  their  cruelty.   The  mere 

statement  of  the  fact,  viz.  that,  out  of  2400 

rupees  a  month,  a  profit  of  100  mpces 

could  be  afforded  to  the  jailor,  will  excite 

wondef' 


_ 

•  Eaeh  prisoner  bad  then  only  three  pons  B-da/,o 
one  rupee  six  anas  sqt  pic  per  nipnth,  w      > 
1700  prisoners,  «nounts  to  about  SiOO  rupees  per 
month* 
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wonder.  It  is,  therefore,  proper  to  shew 
the  manner  in  which  snch  immense  gains 
are  made. 


The  number  of  shells  or  coivries  which 
go  to  a  rupee,  flactnates  continually.'  The 
farmer  takes  advantage  of  this,  and  pur* 
chases  them  in  large  quantities  when  they 
are  cheap,  but  gives  them  in  exchange  to 
the  prisoners  at  one  uniform  rate,  and  that 
the  higliest  to  which  the  market  price  ever 
attains.  As  this  currency  is  confined  to  the 
jail,  and  the  same  cowries  or  shells  pass 
repeatedly  through  his  hands,  and  those  of 
the  chandlers,  and  are  not  suffered  to  go  into 
general  circulation,  as  long  as  they  are  an 
accredited  medium  between  the  farmers^ 
the  prisoners  and  the  chandlers  supplying 
the  jail,  it  is  no  matter  what  their  intrinsic 
value  is ;  therefore,  the  farmer  purchases* 
that  mixed  species  of  eoivries,  which,  from 
being  small  and  broken »  will  brfng  only  a 
small  price.--^These  he  gets  cheap,  and, 

p  3  for 


! 
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for  his  purpose^  they  are  as  good  as  others. 
Add  to  this  another  source  of  gain,  arising 
from  his  cheating  and  defrauding  the  prison- 
ers by  false  accounts,  and  by  taking  from 
their  allowanqe  on  false  pretences ;  and  it 
will  no  longer  be  matter  of  surprise,  that 
so  large  a  premium  should  be  paid  for 
this  farm. 

The  abuses  whidi  prevail  in  the  jails  in 
this  country,  and  which  it  will  be  the  duty 
of  the  Magistrate  to  pheck,  will  be  best 
seen  by  taking  a  view  of  the  sources  of  profit 
to  the  jailor  and  his  servants.  The  princi« 
pal  of  these  oppressions  are  practised  on 
the  new  comers,  who  pay  well  for  their 
initiation  into  the  mysteries  af  thejaU. 

If  the  prisoner  be  at  aU  respectable, 
^and,  compared  with  the  low  wretches 
with  whom  the  jail  is  generally  filled,  eitery 
new  comer  must  be  respectable},  he  is  asked 
what  are  his  resources,  and  whether  be  can 

pay 
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puj  for  indnlgeDces.  In  the  hot  fteason^  by 
crowding  a  great  number  of  prisoners  into 
the  same  ward^  and  putting  a  new  comer 
anong  them,  hn  situatno  will  be  jrendered 
saffioientlir  miserable^  and  be  must  pay  for 
release.  '  . 


1 


Anodier  is  accused  by  one  of  the  jailcNr'sr 
creatures,  a.  Sirdar  or  Ckabeeburdar,  of 
plamimg  an  escape :«— <i  sisarch '  is  made, 
and  ixf,  the  bedding  of  tfajs  poor  wretch  k 
found,  the  kniie,  chisd',  or  odiiefr  instrutnent; 
which/ bad  been  pkced  there*  He  mast 
now  be  punished  by  the  Daroga,  sent  into 
Court,  orpag^. 

While  in  the  ward  allotted  for  those  un^ 
der  trials  called  tht  hqfut  iufweez,  the  pri- 
soners are  generaUy  kept  with,  ropek  on 
their  iegs.  These  can  be  made  sufficiently 
slMTt,  t^  rcodder  their  situation  painful  and 
iaeouTenient    But    their  length  will   be 

p  4  found 
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foapd  to  increase  id  the. same  ratio  with  the 
priiODer's  means* 

The  small  aliowaoce  of  eawrieay  as  before 
ohseryed^  is  curtailed ;  and  a  prisoner  re- 
ceives nothing  the  day  he  is  confined^  and 
the  day  he  is  released  ;  but  these  are,  both 
charged  to  Government*  In  the  case  before 
mentiobed^*  which  was  tried  at  Nuddea,  it 
was  proved,  that  one  whole  day's  allowance 
was  curtailed  every  month ;  and  consequeot* 
ly^  the  prisoners  who  had  saved  nothing  da* 
nng  the  months  must  that  day  starve. 


1 1 


When  a  respectable  native  comes  amcyDg 

them,  he  is  desirous  to  eat  by  himself,  or  at 

least  at  a  distance  from  the  wretches  around 

him^  who  are  of  a  different  cast ;  and  for 

this  he  must  pay.    We  all  know  how  very 

particular  the  natives  are  about  eating ;  and 

no  one  knows  better  than  a  jailor  bow  far 

they  carry  their  prejudices^  and  how  to  take 

advantai^e 
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advantage  of  this^  by  miDgliDg  or  keeping 
the  different  casts  asunder. 

When  a  prisoner's  attendance  in  Court 
would  injure  his  cause,  as,  for  instance,  be- 
fore the  witnesses  who  have  come  in  can  be 
talked  over;  also,  if  he  is  to  be  punished^ 
and  even  when  he  is  to  be  transported,,  it 
often  becomes  convenient  to  the  jailor  and 
native  doctor  to  send  him  to  hospital,  and 
report  him  very  much  indisposed  :  for  this 
pe  must  pay. 

The  diflerent  kinds  of  work  aflbrd  also  a 

'  •  •  •  • 

grand  field  for  the  exertion  of  the  jailor's 
abHities.  Generally  the  prisoners  prefer 
working  in  the  gentlemen's  gardens ;  but  if 
any  one  observes  how  often  they  are  ex- 
changed,  he  will  soon  discover,  that  for  this 
nko  they  must  pay. 

The 
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The  weight  and  length  of  the  irons  are 
of  course  an  excellent  testimony  of  the  op* 
posite  qualities  in  the  purse* 

.  The  indulgence  ,of  baling  victiials  from 
ike^MoJumlj  aod  of  seeing  thmr  irieods^ 
are^  perhaps^  the  souroes  pf  mc^e  gaift  than 
any  other ;.  fqr  at  the  time  these  arrive,  the 
prisoners  hafe  also  SQp(Jied  th^n  the  bieans 
of  paying  for.  those  indulgences,  supplied  by 
their  friends,  and  the  exchangeis  immediate. 

Durinjg  the  trial  of  a  prisoner,  and  more 
especially  during  the  Circuit,  the  gains  to 
the  jaSor  and  his  myrmidons^  who  are  all 
animated  by  the  ^^.  esprit  de   corps,''  are 
▼ery  great.    These  arise  from  what  is  called 
ckUtee  buardaree  or  tile  sending  of  letters  in-<> 
to  the  mofwsUjhooi  allowing  the  prisoper 
an  interview  with  his  friends,  with  Vatkeels 
(numbers  of  whom  are  always  ready  io  con- 
duct  his  cause},  and  with  the  witnesses.    It 
is  at  this  time  a  man's  whole  resources  are 

called 
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eadled  forth ;  and.  his  family  never  fail  to 
assist  him;  Instance  of  this  wodtd  appear 
every  day,  were  it  not  the  loterest  of  the 
parties  to  cODceal  them;  and  vile  as  the 
character  of  the  Bengalee  is,  they  have  got 
that  one  good  quality  of  affection  in  a  d^ree 
that  would  scarcely  be  helieved.  A  whole 
&mily  will  sell  all  that  thefy  possess,  and 
starve  themselves,  to  assist  one  of  its  mem- 
h&rs  who  is  in  jail.  How  hard^  th^t  the 
small  pittance  of  these  poor  wretches  should 
fall  iqto  |:he  overloaded  pockets  of  the  ^tf-> 
milah  about  our  Courts.  The  relations  of 
the  prisoners  will  do  any  thing  to  gtt  aC 
them.  Instances  have  been  known,  of  wo- 
men losing  all  regard  to  cast,  and  coming 
aa^h^women,*  and  in  other  characters,  to 
sell  things  in  the  bazoTy  which  is  often  held 
before  the  jaiL  This  practice  of  having  a, 
bazar  near  the  jail^  is  a  cover  for  many  abu- 

B6S4 


*  The  fisb-women  in  India,  as  all  over  tfie  world, 
are  of  the  very  lowest  classes. 
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ses,  and  ought  never  to  be  encouraged^  In 
many  jails,  the  practice  is  still  kept  up  of 
having  temples  of  Cloacina  within  the  jail ; 
when  this  is  the  case,  a  new  field  of  oppres- 
sion is  laid  open  : — ^it  is  a  rich  one  ; — but 
delicacy,  which  has  been,  perhaps,  too  little 
attended  to  already,  will  forbid  our  en- 
croaching further  on  this  subject.  It  will 
be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  state  of 
these,  as  well  as  the  general  cltenliness  of 
the  jail,  will  be  best  in  those  wards  where 
money  is  the  most  abundant.  Many  are 
the  perqubites  gained  by  the  sweepers,  and 
by  the  jailors  in  their  name. 

In  the  trial  after  the  escape  of  Pundit 
Sha,  a  very  notorious  criminal  before  men* 
tioned,  it  itas  clearly  proved,  that  those 
whose  nerves  were  tender,  and  their  re- 
sources  small,  were  obliged  to  pass  their  first 
nights  in  those  disgusting  places.  The  prac- 
tice of  crowding  the  prisoners  in  the  hot 
weather,  and  excluding  the  air,  is  Te^crsed 

in 
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in  the  cold  season^  when  the  air  is  admitted^ 
and  DO  blankets  given  till  paid  for,  though 
allowed  by  Government.  False  weights  are 
also  often  used  by  the  Podar  and  Modee, 
with  the  connivance  of  the  jailor. 

These  are  but  very  few  of  the  abuses  ex- 
isting in  our  jails ;  attention  to  their  iba* 
nagement  on  the  part  of  the  Magistrate, 
will  find  out  many  others*  When  the 
abuses  are  found  out,  the  practical  experi- 
ence of  every  one  will  sugg<;st  the  proper 
remedies;  and  it  will  be  unnecessary  to 
enlarge  much  on  this  subject 

The  number  of  prisoners  in  each  ward 
should  be  fixed  by  the  Magistrate,  as  well 
as  the  description  and  class  of  prison- 
ers attended  to  by  him.  By  this  means, 
one  source  of  oppression,  by  which  the  more 
respectable  sufier,  will  be  removed,  and  th^ 
yoimg,  as  well  as  less  criminal  prisoners, 
will  not  sufier  from  the  bad  example  of  th< 

older 
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older  and  more  hardened  oflenders.  Jjet  the 
Magistrate  reflect,  that  his  jail  is  .the  schocd 
which,  wider  bad  management^  sends  <nU 
leaders  fw  the  different  gangs  of  Daeoits 
in  his  ZUlah,  or  at  least  substitutes  and  sub- 
sidiaries to  recruit  them. 

-  Sir  John  Fiblding  says,  **  A  ^minal^ 

"  dischai|^  generally  by  the  next  sessions 

«  becomes  the  head  of  a  gang  of  hb  own 

«  fonmag/'  And  the  excellent  author  of  the 

Treatis&  on  Prisons  (Mr.  Howakd)  has  a 

very  jost  •  observation    on    this    subject : 

"  Petty  oflfenders,  who  are  committed  to 

f'  Bridewell  for  a  year  or  two,  and  spend 

«*  that  time  not  in  hard  labour,  but  in  idle- 

<<nes8and  bad  company,  or  are  sent  for 

«*  that;  time  to  county  jails,  generally  be- 

"  conle  despeiute,.  and  fitted  for  the  per-* 

«  petration  of  any  villainy."   How  directly 

contrary  to  the  intention  of  our  laws  with 

regard  to  these  offenders,  which  certainly 

is  to  correct  and  reform  them.    "  Instead 

«  of 
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^^  of  whicby.  their  con&nemet^t  does  most 
^^  not^ously  promote  'and  increase  thosb 
^^  very  vices  it  was.  intended  to  suppress. 
^^  Multitude^  of  youn^  creatures^  ^ommit^ 
^^  ted  for  trifling  offdnces,  are  there  ruined 
*^  for  ever/' 


There  ought  in  every  jail  to  be  a  sepa- 
rate ward  purposely  for  very  young  and 
less  culpable  offenders  ;  and  the  Magistrate 
should  be  cautious  of  ever  committing  to 
jail,  when  a  fine^  or  even  a  slight  corporal 
punishment  will  be  sufficient. 

I 

The  length  and  weight  of  the  irons,  eX'- 
oeptin  cases  when  the  Magistrate  mn^  fd^'- 
prisBly  order  it  otherm^^BhofuMhe  the'sAme 
all  evir  the  jtiti^Hnaisd  the  lemgth  of  the 
ropes  with  Ivhidbi'  the  pfispners'tinder  trial 
are  bound.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for 
the  jailor  to  put  on  (the  £rst  day)  a  pur  of 
heavy  and  newly  made  irons,  so  that  the 
prisoner's  legs  are  wounded,  and  he  pays 

for 
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for  their  removal^  and.  for  his  being  sent  to 
the  hospital.  If  the  .period  of  confinement 
is  for  a  yery  short  time^  the  half  of  it  is  thus 
spent  in  the  hospital^  where  the  prisoner  is 
well  fed  and  attended  to.  By  requesting 
the  punctual  and  frequent  attendance  of 
the  surgeon  at  the  station^  the  above  prac-» 
tice  in  the  hospital  may ^  in  a  great  measure^ 
be  checked. 


.  The  Podar^  alone  ought  to  be  entrusted 
.with  the  distribution  of  the  cowries  to  the 
prisoners,  and  not  the  Sirdars  under  the 
jailor.  The  Podar  ought  to  be  a  man  of 
respectability^  and  should  give  ample  secu- 
rity for  his  good  behaviour ;  and  an  inspec* 
tion  of  his  accounts,  at  times  when  he  shall 
not  expect  it,  would  be  attended  with  good 

effects,  especially  when  the  prisoners  have 

been 


«  ■ 

•  The  Podar  of  a  jail,  is  a  person  who  attends  with 
money  and  c<mriet,  wh?  gjiycB  c|hid|(c'9  tries  tvpeeBj 
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been  sounded  privately  on  the  subject  of  the 
existence  of  abuses.  Timid  as  they  are,  I 
never  saw  an  instance,  in  which  some  pains^ 
and  the  promise  of  protection  and  mercy^ 
wouM  not  make  them  come  forward  with 
information. 


The  Magistrate  ought  always  to  receive 
the  complaints  of  the  prisoners,  and  attend 
to  them,  even  when  they  may  be  frivolous* 
He  ought  to  be  very  cautious  in  punishing 
false  complaints  among  them  ;  for  by  this 
he  will  lose  his  best  sources  of  informatioii 
regarding  the  state  of  his  jail.     The  prison- 
ers OQght  even  to  be  epoouraged  in  present- 
ing these  complaiots.     This  practice  will 
iceep  the  jailor  and  his  servants  in  awe. 
Oecasionally  a  deposition  might  be  laken, 
citfaer  publicly  or  privately,  of  one  of  ^ 
chief  prisoners,  oa  the  subject  of  the  abuses 
-of  the  jail,  and  the  Magistrate  aiigbt  maJoe 
use  of  this  as  the  gronml  foraa  aooasatioa, 

VOL.  II.  Q  in 
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iD  which  the  Company^s  Vakeels  should  pro- 
secute, and  the  depositions  of  prisoners  aod 
others  be  taken  to  confirm  the  statement 
Even  in  the  event  of  the  jailor's  innocence 
being  established,  the  investigation  would 
be  of  great  service,  and   lay  open   many 
scenes  before  unknown  to  the  Magistrate^ 
and  the  expectation  of  such  inquiries  woald 
keep  the  jailor  in  continual  fear.     But  when 
such  inquiries   take  place,  the  Magistrate 
must  be  particularly  careful  that  the  jailor 
does  not  take  his  revenge  on  the  prisoners 
who  are  examined. 


The  visits  of  the  Magistrate  to  his  jail 
should  never  be  at  stated  times>  and  should 
be  kept  secret.  When  he  does  go,  the  jailor 
and  his  officers  should  be  removed,  and  one 
of  the  Magistrate's  servants  take  the  keys. 
Spies  on  the  conduct  of  the  jailor  will  also 
be  found  useful ;  but  they  must  not  be  en- 
couraged in  contriving  idle  stories. 

A 
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A  ibrmal  attestation  should  be  ghreD  in 
iiy  the  jailor  and  native  doctor^  whenever  a 
man  is  reported  sick ;  and  when  it  is  jMrac- 
ticable,  the  sick  person  should  be  sent  for^ 
or  inspected  by  the  surgeon. 

The  different  kinds  of  work  ought  to  be 

allotted  by  the  Magistrate  to  the  different 

classes  of  prisoners^  and  when  his  time  will 

allow  of  it,  he  ought  occasionally  to  inspect 

their  work.     This  will  not  be  difficult  when 

the  work  is  confined  to  the  jail,  or  consists 

of  road-making  near  the  station.      It  will 

prevent    the    prisoners    being    constantly 

changed  from  one  kind  of  work  to  another^ 

at  the  caprice  of  the  jailor^  who  makes  the 

practice  a  source  of  gain.*    The  work  will 

q2  be 

*  It  appears  firom  How  ard,  that  the  jailors  ot  our 
own  country  are  not  unacquainted  with  this  method  of 
making  money.  ^^  A  marked  distinction,"  he  observes, 
<<  shoidd  be  made  in  the  different  kinds  of  work  allotted 
^  to  the  prisoners,  and  that  not  by  the  jailor,  but  by  the 
^<  Magistrate,  as  the  former  will  sell  these  distinctions 
<<  which  ought  to  be  proportioned  to  merit" 
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kle  better  donie,  and  double  the  quantity,  by 
prwmere  who  have  been  long  accustoiD^ 
to  it,  than  by  oew  hands.  And  here  I 
would  recmnmend,  that  where  there  is  do 
danger  of  the  work  being  spoiled,  by  being 
quickly  done  (for  instance,  in  road-making), 
a  set  task  might  be  allotted  to  the  prisooers 
e?ery  day,  and  they  be  allowed  to  return  to 
the  jail  as  soon  as  their  work  is  finished. 
This  plan  I  have  seen  adopted  in  Zithks 
Nattore  afid  Nuddea  with  good  eflect. 

*  The  Magistrates  ought  to  be  particularly 

attentive  how,  and  where  tke  witnesses  and 

)pirisoil6iis  are  kept  duriag  a  trial,  and  when 

die  Court  ^Ciixjait  is  sitting.  This  season  is 

the  TMifst  lucrative  for  tlie  jaiter,  who,  on  bfc- 

5t)g  well  paid,  will  allow  the  prisoners  to  see 

their  friends  from  the  mf^tmil, — to  talk  over 

the  witnesses,  and,  by  means  of  tbe  petty  #^- 

fceelsy  and  other  bad  characters  about  the 

Court,  the  prisoners  will  contrive  to  make 

the 
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the  case  hav«  a  very  dUTereot  appearance 
from  what  it  had  before  the  Magistrate. 

The  excelleot  and  cleanly  plan  adopted 
by  Mr.  Ei^ioT  in  tbejail  at  AUipore^  might 
with  some  slight  alteratima  be  followed  iQ 
most  jails ;  and  many  other  arrangements^ 
promoting  cleanliness^  inight  be  made  by 
the  Magistrate.  When  his  visits  are  at  aJl 
frequent  to  his  jail^  it  will  be  a  matter  of 
some  consequence  to  study  his  own  com- 
fort and  safety^  if  he  has  no  other  reason 
for  making  such  arrangements.  The  abo- 
minable stench  and  filth  attending  maqy  nar 
tive  jails  and  hospitals,  are^ .  of  themselyes* 
the  cause  of  most  of  the  diseases  contracted 
by  the  prisoners  in  these  places.^ 

Q  3  Particular 


«  <^  At  the  assize  held  at  Oxford,  in  1577,  called, 
^^  (from  its  fetal  consequences),  the  Black  Assize,  all 
^^  who  were  present  died  within  forty  hours,  the  Lord 
^'  ChieCBaron,  the  Sheriffs,  and  about  three  hundred 
^  more.  This  was  in  consequence  of  the  disease  brought 
^^  in  l^y  the  prisoners.'' 
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Particular  care  should  be  takea  by  the 
Magistrate^  that  the  first  appearance  of  the 
small-pox^  or  any  other  infectious  disorder, 
be  immediately  reported ;  and  those  infect- 
ed ought  to  be  removed  to  a  separate  house, 
as  their  removal  to  the  hospital  will  but 
endanger  the  other  patients  there,  very  few 
of  whom,  it  is  probable,  have  had  that 
disorder. 


The  clothes  and  blankets  allowed  the  pri- 
soners should  be  distributed  in  presence  of 
the  Magistrate,  or  one  of  his  Assistants ; 
and  the  weights  by  which  the  rice,  &c.  are 
weighed,  should  be  examined  by  them. 

The  Magistrate  should  take  particular 
care,  that  the  allowance  of  the  prisoners  be 
not  farmed  by  the  jailor  or  his  dependants, 
and  that  they  have  no  understanding  with 
the  Podar  or  Modee.  The  bouse  of  the 
jailor  should  be  close  to  the  jail.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  jailor  should  be  equal  to  all 

prisoners, 
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j^  prisoners;  except  when  the  Magistrate  or- 

^  ders  it  otherwise. 

The  precautions  recommeDded  by  Mr. 
Howard,  of  washing  with  lime-water,  and 
scraping  every  ward  in  the  jail,  at  least 
once  a  month,  as  well  as  those  of  sprinkling 
with  hot  vinegar,  and  having  the  rooms 
clean  swept  every  day,  ought  never  to  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  walls  ought  always  to  be  kept  white, 
by  means  of  lime ;  and  the  prisoners  should 
never  be  allowed  to  sleep  close  to  them,  so 
as  to  leave  the  greasy  marks  of  their  heads 
on  them.  Nothing  looks  worse  than  this 
in  a  well-managed  jail,  and  yet  nothing  is 
more  common. 


The  prisoners  should  never  be  allowed  iii 
India  to  remain  in  the  day-time  in  the  wards 
where  they  sleep  at  night 

V 

Q  4  .  Rewards 
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Rewards  and  immuDities  idiould  be  dw-^ 
tributed  by  the  Magistrate  alone,  and  in  his 
hands  they  might  be  made  an  instrument 
for  the  improvement  of  the  prisoDers: 

At  the  jail  at  Hanaa,  in  Germany,  the 
prisoners  are  divided  into  two  classes,  caus- 
ed honn^tes  and  deshannite^.  Their  privi* 
leges  are  distinct^  and  there  is  a  rise  frooi 
the  one  to  the  other,  and  this  affi)rds  en** 
com*agement  to  industry.  In  Zillah  Tippe- 
rah,  the  prisoners  who  behaved  well  had 
their  irons  taken  off,  and  they  not  only 
worked  better,  but  instances  of  escape  were 
very  rare. 

Condemned  prkoners,  who,  in  -general, 
(but  more  particularly  in  India),  throw  off 
all  reserve,  and,  by  relating  their  adven- 
tures and  success,  encourage  youDg  c^nd- 
en,  ought  to  be  most  effectually  sepanfad 
from  the  rest.  It  is  wooderfmi,  m  India,  widi 

what 
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what  coolness  these  wretches  prepare  for 
death  9  and  with  what  light  hearts  thej  pass 
their  time  prerious  to  it.  The  writer  of 
this  was  a  witness  to  a  scene  of  this  kind  ia 
the  ZUlah  jail  at  Nuddea^  which  he  has  aln 
ready  related,  hot  which  is  of  importance  in 
this  Chapter.  The  night  before  the  execa- 
tien  of  five  notorioas  Sirdar  Dacoits^  he 
went  to  visit  them  :  they  were  entertaining 
their  companions  with  an  account  of  their 
adventures,  and  cradling  jokes*  One  of 
them,  an  old  Hindoo,  ofiering  his  hookah  to 
his  next  neighbour,  who  was  a  Mmsulnum, 
assured  him^  that  cast  was  of  very  Uttle  im«- 
portance,  and  that  he  might  take  his  last 
smoke,  as  they  should  all  meet  at  Jehuo- 
Bumpore  (hell)  next  day. 

And  now,  having  given  these  hints,  in 
which  there  is,  perhaps,  nothing  new,  but 
which  cannot  be  too  of^  enforced,  on  the 
subject  of  jails,  I  shall  add  but  a  very  few 
observatkMis. 

It 
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-  It  is  an  opinion  which,  however  barba^ 
rous  and  inhuman » I  have  often  heard  sup- 
ported, That  jails  ought  to  be  miserable 
buildings,  and  their  inhabitants  wretched, 
to  deter  others  from  committing  those  crimes 
which  have  brought  the  prisoners  there,  and 
that  the  less  care  that  is  taken  of  them  the 
better. .    To  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  those 
who  entertain  such  an  idea,   would  be  a 
vain  task.     Let  them,  however,  recollect, 
that  the  example  of  prisoners  kept  in  at 
state  of  restraint  and  of  hard  labour  is  o( 
infinite  service,  and  on  this  account,  their 
death  or  sickness  is  not  to  be  desired.     A 
jail  will,  under  any  circumstances,  be  a 
melancholy  place  of  abode.      We  ought, 
however,  to  prevent  its  having  the  charac- 
ter given  it  by  Dr.  Johnson,  when  he  says, 
The  misery  of  jails  is  not  half  their  evil  f 
they    are    filled    with    every  corruption 
"  which  poverty  and  wickedness  can  devise 
"  between  them,  with  all  the  shameless  and 

"  profligate  enormities  which  can  bepro- 

<<ittced 
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duoed  by  the  impatieoce  of  ignominy9«-^ 
"  the  rage  of  want^ — ^and  the  malignity  of 
^'  despair.      In  a  prison^  the  awe  of  the 
^'  public  eye  is  lost^  and  the  power  of  thi 
"  law  is  spent, — ^there  are  few  fears> — there 
^^  are  no  blushes, — ^the  lewd  inflame  the 
'^  lewd, — ^the  audacious  harden  the  audaci- 
f^  ous, — every  one  fortifies  himself  as  he 
<^  best  can,  against  his  own  sensibility, — 
^^  endeavours  to  practise  on  others  the  arts 
^^  that  are  practised  on  himself,  and  only 
^^  gains  the  kindness  of  his  associates  by 
^^  similitude  of  manners." 

I  shall  conclude  these  observations  with 
one  more  quotation  from  the  excellent  work 
of  Mr.  Howard.  "  With  respect  to  the 
^^  more  humane  treatment  of  the  prison- 
^'  ers,  in  the  articles  of  food,  lodging,  and 
^^  the  like,  I  venture  to  assert,  that  if  to  it 
^^  be  joined  such  strict  regulations  in  pre- 
^^  venting  all  dissipation  and  riotous  amuse- 
'^  ments,  as  I  have  inculcated,  confinement 
^^  in  a  prison,  although  it  may  cease  to  be 

<«  destruc- 
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^  destructive  to  health  and  morals,  will  not 
^^  fail  to  be  sufficiently  irksome,  more  espe- 
'^  ciaDy  to  the  idle  and  profligate.^' 

If  the  above  description  of  a  prison  by 
0r  Johnson  be  true  as  applicable  to  Eng- 
lish jails,  allowing  that  these  evils  increase 
in  the  exact  ratio  of  the  numbers  confined, 
how  serious  a  consideration  ought  the  state 
of  a  prison  io  be  to  a  good  Magistrate,  in  a 
country  where,  from  a  necessity  at  present 
unavoidable,  each  Zillak  jail  must  contain 
on  an  average,  three  times  as  many  pri- 
soners as  an  English  jail ;  and  where,  in 
times  of  more  than  common  delinquency, 
(as  in  the  years  1809  and  1810),  some 
of  the  Zillah  jails  contain  from  a  thousand 
to  seventeen  hundred  prisoners.     The  de- 
gree of  depravity  to  be  expected  in  an 
English   and  an  Indian  jail  is  much  tbe 
same.    In  India,  drinking  and  gambling  are 
less  common  in  the  jails ;  but  the  heart  not 

only  gets  hardened  by  the  society  of  old  of- 
fenders^ 
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fenders,  but  every  better  feeling  is  lost  in 
tfak  shameless  intermixture  of  the  ciuU; 
for  it  is,  perhaps,  the  only  beneficial  fea« 
tare  in  this  institution,  that  it  prevents  an 
individual  from  learning  any  vices  except 
those  which  belong  to  his  own  sect.  From 
a  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  customs  of 
others  except  in  jail,  be  is  entirely  excluded 


The  next  cause  of  criminal  ddinquency 
ift^  '^  the  hope  of  escaping  detection  alto* 
^^  gether,  from  the  defects  of  the  Police,-*^ 
^^  the  carelessness  of  some  Magistrates,  and 
^H  he  corruptioa  of  the  Darogm  and  other 
^^  oficeril  of  our  Cowts/'  On  these  evils 
it  wiU  be  altogether  unnecessary  to  enlarge, 
liecause  their  eaumeratioo,  and  their  renie- 
dies^  are  the  principal  subjects  discussed  in 
the  foregoing  Essay,  fiat  on  one  of  these 
evils,  the  carelessness  of  the  Magistrates^ 
we  oDght  by  no  neans  to  confound  the  in- 
nocent with  the  guilty.    Maliy,   nay^  tuost 

of 
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of  the  M a^strates  id  India^  are  zealous  and 
industrious.  This  is  more  particularly  the 
case  now,  since  Government  have  altered 
their  policy^  and  employed  as  Magistrates 
men  rising  in  the  service,  who  have  a  name 
as  well  as  a  fortune  to  make,  instead  of  those 

old  Indians,  who,  from  had  habits  or  inde* 

» 

pendence,  have  hecome  careless  and  apa* 
thetic.  Of  this  last  description,  however,  a 
few  yet  remain ;  and  among  the  young 
Magistrates  there  are  a  few  detormiuately 
idle,  who  certainly  should  be  removed.  Of 
all  the  situations  in  the  Company's  Service, 
that  of  Magistrate  is  the  one  to  which  inte- 
rest and  partiality  ought  never  to  permit 
an  appointment.  An  indolent  Collector,  an 
indolent  Commercial  Resident  can  do.  little 
harm,— but  an  indolent  Magistrate  is  the 
-nuD  of  thousands,  and  the  cause  of  immense 
expence  to  the  Company  in  the  end.  * 

The  three  remaining  causes  are,  ^^  The 
"  existence  of  drinking  shops :"" — *^    Hic 

*^  press 
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^^  press  of  civil  business,  and  too  much  at- 
^*  tention  to  forms  and  details :''  And  last*- 
ly,  ^^  The  indefensible  nature  of  the  native 
^*  houses. '^ 


On  the  first  of  these  I  shall  say  a  few 
words.     The  drinking  of  spiritous  liquors 
is  altogether  forbidden  to  the  natives  of  In- 
dia, both  Hindoos  and  Mussulmans ;  and  a 
person  of  respectability  publicly  found  guilty 
of  this  vice  would,  if  a  Hindoo,  lose  his 
cast }  if  a  Muss^dmdn,  be  scouted  by  his 
friends.     For  the  sake  of  a  small  gain  made 
by  the  tax  on  the  sale  of  spiritous  liquor, 
how  much  vice  and  depravity  does  our  Go- 
vernment encourage  !    The  removal  of  the 
evil  altogether  we  cannot  expect ;  but  even 
an  immense  increase  of  the  rate  of  taxation 
would  have  a  good  effect. 

The  general  description  of  people  who 
indulge  in  this  habit,  are  men  of  the  lowest 
cast  and  small  means.    They  find  it  diffi- 
cult 
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cult  enough  to  subsist  themselves  and  their 
families  by  their  personal  exertions.  Fold- 
ing, in  his  paper  on  the  Increase  of  Rob- 
bers, has  several  observations,  which  will  be 
found  particularly  applicable  to  the  situa- 
tion of  the  lower  classes  among  the  people. 
He  mentions  their  drinking  and  their  love  of 
pleasure,  as  chief  causes  of  their  crimes. 
He  says,  ^^  However  cheap  the  potion  may 
^^  be,  the  lower  classes  will  not  easily  be 
^^  able  to  sapply  themsdves,  for  the  intoxi- 
^^  eating  draught  itself  dis^pudifies  them 
^^  from  nsmg  the  honest  means  to  acquireiiJ' 

^ere  is  no  nation  in  the  world  whose 
amusements  are  more  expensive  than  those 
of  the  Bengalees.  It  is  true  they  have  some 
pretext  for  them,  most  of  them  being  found- 
ed on  religious  institutions.  With  these 
we  cannot  interfere.  But  it  is  rather  in- 
consistent, that  theft  and  robbery  dbould 
supply  the  means  of  worship  at  the  shrines 
of  their  god$ ;  and  diere  is  taj  littile  reason 

to 
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to  doubt^  that  the  nmitcheSy  dholes,  gauns, 
and  other  religious  amusements  of  many  of 
the  lower  orders^  are  supplied  from  these 
sources.  The  author  above  mentioned  has 
many  excellent  observations  on  this  head. 

Although  we  cannot  interfere  with  their 
religion,  we  may  in  some  degree  prevent 
the  irregularity  of  the  natives  at  their  work. 
l%ey  are  generally  inclined  to  work  two  or 
three  days  in  the  week,  and  sit  idle  during 
the  rest  of  it.  When  they  do  work,  they 
will  do  it  night  and  day.  By  prohibiting 
every  work  at  night,  we  shall  render  it  ne- 
cessary for  them  to  work  every  day,  and 
the  frequency  of  fires  in  the  villages  will  also 
decrease  by  this  means ;  for  they  are  gene- 
rally occasioned  by  the  carelessness  of  those 
who  work  during  the  night 

Whence  do  the  lowerranks  of  natives  ob- 
tain the  means  of  indulging  in  drinking  ?  and 
VOL.  II.  R  yet 
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jet  WB  know  to  what  a  length  it  is  danied. 
There  can  be  Httle  doubt,  that  dacaity  and 
Aeft  suppl]f  these.  No  good  man  would 
lose  by  the  abolition  of  sxmrees  and  public* 
houBes. 

It  is  a  subject  of  great  doubt,  wh^dier 
the  use  of  spiritous  liquors  is  at  all  neces- 
satry  to  the  existence  of  the  lower  orders  in 
any  Nation ;  and  it  is  a  turions  fact,  that 
whett  the  distilleries  were  altogether  stop* 
ped  in  1766  and  I787v  ^  England,  al* 
Ihoi^h  bread  and  provistons  #ere  tery  high^ 
yet  the  poor  wdre  moiie  comfortable,  and 
better  fed  and  clotiied  than  ever ;  they  pud 
thdr  rents  regularty ;  quai^r^  and  assaults 
wett  tess  fi«^ueiit;  tbey  seldoiii  resorted 
to  p&Wn-blt4m*s  shops,  and  learned  to  K?e 
happily  without  joints.  l%ere  cab  be  UtHe 
doubt,  that  the  natives  in  this  country  would 
suffer  nothing  by  the  afctdftiop  of  the  sale 
of  spiritous  Itqttws. 

With 
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With  regard  to  the  press  of  Civil  busi- 
ness, and  too  great  attention  to  regalar 
forms,  I  have  already  made  several  obser- 
vations in  the  course  of  this  Essay,  particu- 
larly in  the  Chapter  on  Native  Evidence, 
and  on  the  delays  in  the  administration  of 
justice. 

The  last  remaining  cause  needs  only  to 
be  mentioned;  for  we  must  altogether  change 
the  condition  of  the  natives,  before  they  can 
aflbrd  to  have  houses  better  protected. 
Whenever  a  fire  takes  place,  however,  the 
Magistrate  may  soon  improve  the  native 
huts,  by  compelling  them  to  build  in  regular 
streets.  By  this  means,  the  native  villages 
become  not  only  much  neater  and  more 
easily  kept  clean,  but  stronger,  and  more 
easily  guarded. 

I  shall  now  hasten  ta  release  my  readers, 
by  concluding  my  subject. 


r2 
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5      t 


■        I  ,, 


CHAR  nt. 


COMCLUSIOK. 


Xk  the  present  Chapter,  which  is  to  con- 
clude this  Essay,  it  will  be  my  object  short- 
ly  to  recapitulate  the  subjects  which  have 
been  discussed  more  at  length  in  the  body  of 
the  work,  including  in  ijkis  manner  the  most 
material  changes  which  I  have  ventured  to 
suggest,  and  referring  the  reader,  for  the 
reasons  of  these  changes,  to  the  foregoing 
chapters  of  the  Essay.  But,  as  I  have  very 
little  reason  to  expect  that  all,  or  any  of 
my  fellow-labourers  will  have  waded  pa- 
tiently through  a  large  and  troublesome  de- 

■ 

B  3  tail, 
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tail,  I  intend  the  present  Chapter  for  the 
use  of  those  who,   from  want  of  time  or 
inclination,  may  not  peruse  the,  whole.  Had 
Ibe  en  experienced  in  the  art  of  book-mak- 
ing, I  should  have  prepared  as  I  went  along, 
an  enumeration  in  order  of  these  subjects ; 
but  having  neglected  this,  I  can  only  apo* 
logise  to  the  reader,  and  give  him  now  the 
recapitulation  of  the  existing  evils  and  the 
remedies  proposed,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  suggest  themselves  to  my  memory.    I 
shall  also  add  such  new  observations  as  dc- 
eur  to  me^  arrd  conclude  the  whole  mth  a 
few  gfeneral  directions  for  the  conduct  6{ 
the  young  Magistrate,  at  the  most  tryiog 
period  of  his  caree^y  viz.  on  his  being  firtt 
appointed  to  the  char^  of  a  troublesott^ 
distriet. 


CHANdW 
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CHANGES  SUGGESTED. 


JjnA  Ttmurea,  and  SUttutiian  ijf  PetmmU* 

•  »  * 

Pettmhs.  or  leaaas  are  esieatial  to  the  com?- 
fort  of  the  Byo^s.  ;Nq  officers  of  Govem- 
meat  ought  to  t)e  jaffisred^  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  be  proprietors  oi  land.  Arni- 
ed  with  the  authority  of  a  situation  under 
Goyernmeoty  there  iA  no  jend  to.  thdr  tyraotf 
ny/^^no  means  of  discof  ering  their  oppress 
sioB.  With  a  careless  Magb^ate,  the  of|« 
oers  of  Court  are  thits  the  judges  of  their 
own  causes.  Will  it  be  found  in  hupian 
nature,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  that  the 
Judge  in  his  own  cause  will  be  unbiassed  ? 
Qr  i9  it  because  the  Bengalee  has  a  more 

b4  than 
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tbaD  common  share  of  principle^  that  we 
put  this  coDfidence  in  him  ? 

The  lands  oiPaicks  and  Chokedars  should 
be  restored  to  them.  Double  receipts  ough^ 
to  be  given  and  granted  on  every  payment 
of  revenue,  the  Zemindar  acknowledging 
receipt  of  the  money,  the  peasant  acknow- 
ledging to  the  Zemindar  that  he  has  obtain- 
ed a  receipt.  The  production  of  either  of 
these  will  then  be  sufficient;  and  the num- 
her  of  causes  that  this  simple  process  will 
cut  off  from  the  file  of  the  Judge/  the  Re- 
gister, and  the  native  Commissioners,  will 
be. immense.  A  hea^  fine  ought  to  be 
levied  when  a  neglect  of  this  is  proved. 
Farming  in  yara,  koikina,  dur-koikma, 
putnee, .  dur-putnee^  Sfc.  ought  to  be  en* 
tirely  prohibited. 


Appmntment 
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jippcintment  and  Pay  of  Officers  and  Ser^ 

vants. 


Excepting,  perhaps,  the  appointmeDt  of 
the  head  Sheristadar  of  the  Sndder  Courts 
the  Pundits  and  Moluvees  of  the  Zillah 
Courts,  all  inferior  situations  should  be  in 
the  gift  (without  reference)  of  the  heads  of 
office ;  the  Sudder  and  Appeal  Courts^  as 
well  as  each  Zillah  Judge,  having  the  ap* 
pointnient  and  removal,  and  consequently 
the  complete  controul  over  their  own  offi- 
cers. It  is  well  known,  that  the  days  of 
corruption  are  now  passed  away.  When  they 
shall  again  be  found,  let  Government  sus- 
pect the  whole  service,  and  mingle  the  in- 
nocent with  the  guilty.  Darogas  ought 
particularly  to  look  up  to  the  Magistrate 
alone  for  their  reward  or  punishment,  in  the 
continuation  of,  or  dismission  from  their 
office.      No  officers  dischu*ged  for  a  crime 

from 
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from  one  Zillah,  ought  ever  to  be  employed 
by  another  Magistrate. 


The  Sudder  Court  of  Deuoany  and  Nizamut 

Adawlut. 

Snccesaion  to  appointments  in  this  office 
oaght  to  be  confined  to  the  office.  It  is 
most  necessary,  that  the  Judges  in  this 
Court  sboald  be  long  expwienced  in  the  me- 
thods of  simplifying  the  numerous  details. 
The  duties  of  the  members  ought  to  be 
abridged,  and  the  Court  remain  only  a  Court 
of  Appeal  in  dvil  and  criminal  trials,  not  a 
Board  of  Police.  The  delay  of  this  Court 
is  particularly  fAt  in  heavy  criminal  cases, 
where  immediate  punisbmept  is  desirable. 
These,  therefore,  ought  always  to  be  taken 
up  first,  iUL  other  business  yidldii^  to  them. 
This  Court,  whose  members  decide  &om 
papers  only,  ought  to  be  much  less  scmpa* 
lous  and  tenacious  than  they  are  at  present, 
and  ought  to  give  more  confidence  to  tibe 

decisions 
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0f  ZiUak  nnd  Circuit  Judges^  who 

i 

must  always  possess  better  informatioiu 
This  observation  I  mean  only  to  apply  to 
criminal  cases,  when  there  is  no  chance  of 
improper  bias. 

Musmltnan  JLaWy 

In  criminal  cases  to  be  gradually  dispen* 
ted  with,  and  the  appointment  of  Moluveei 
on  the  Circuit  annulled^ — to  have  effect  on« 
ly  in  ci?il  cases  founded  on  religious  preju«* 
dices, — in  cases  of  inheritance  or  suocef* 
sion, — and  in  matters  concerning  cast. 

Situation  of  Criminals. 

Attention  to  our  jails  ought  to  occupy  a 
very  great  share  of  the  Magistrate's  care. 
A  small  sum  of  money  ought  to  be  gi- 
ven, as  by  regulation,  to  every  dismissed 
criminal.  He  should  be  sent  to  his  Zermm- 
dar^  with  strict  orders  to  give  him  employ- 
ment. 


J 
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ment.     Houses  of  labour  for  released  pri- 
soners would  be  a  blessing. 

Situation  of  Witnesses. 

Their  testimony  should  be  rendered  less 
dangerous  to  themselves^  and  their  access 
to  our  Courts  more  easy.  Security  and  re- 
muneration ought  always  to  be  afforded 
them.  They  ought  to  be  summoned^  not 
dragged  into  our  Courts.  The  oath  ought 
to  be,  dispensed  with  where  the  witness  is 
respectable. 

Superintending  Board  of  Police. 

This  institution  is  much  wanted.  Its  nu- 
merous advantages  are  already  detaUed:- 
There  is  need  also  of  a 


FuT^  of  Rewards  y  for  Payment  of  Goindas 

and  others. 

The  use  of  Goindas  is  strongly  recom- 
mended^ 
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mended^  bat  under  many  restramts  and  li- 
mitations. 


Sources  of  Information  to  a  Magistrate . 

These  are^  in  the  first  place^  his  records, 
— ^the  information  of  Gotnefa*,— of  old  court 
officers,— of  women,— of  barbers  and  Jlfb- 
deeSy — seldom  of  his  own  officers. 

One  great  source,  not  before  mentioned, 
of  information  to  a  Magistrate,  is  found  in 
the  petitions  and  stories  of  interested  per- 
sons ;  the  causes  of  which  are  yarious : 
Sometimes  there  exists  a  quarrel  concern- 
ing a  debt  unpaid,  and  which  is  of  too 
small  an  amount  to  be  worth  suing  for  in 
the  Ciyii  Courts :  Sometimes  a  quarrel  con- 
cerning cast,  or  other  family  matters: 
Sometimes  the  parties  have  been  guilty  of 
abuse  to  each  other,'-r-a  thing  not  easily 
forgotten  by  a  native.  .In  short,  everyone 

knowB 
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knows  how  jealous  natives  are  of  each  other^ 
and  how  quarrelsome ;  but  the  chief  of  att 
the  causes  is  a  family  feud  about  a  ZemiU' 
daree.     When  any  of  these  circumstances 
exists  even  brothers  wiH  •quarrel^  anii  every 
act  inflames  them  further ;  so  that  at  last 
ikey  scruple  not  to  aiai  at  each  oifaer^«  lives, 
and  prefer  eomplaiats  of  d»^tp  Mid  other 
-serious  crimes  against  each  tither*     Where 
the  parties  as«  of  any  respeotabiKfty  or  <^iar 
racter^  it  is  more  than  probable  that  they 
Mtcy  ImAAj   or  nay  have  beU  the  fitoation 
«f  Tmkokdqr^  j^nodar^  GMmstha^ .  or  ev« 
Pmick  of  the  village^  and  io  that  capacity 
ikey  must  have  hod  koowledgie  of  4aemiie$ 
of  which  ihey  have  given  bo  io^(Hmati(KP^« 
orsuspidows  characters  ooay  haV^  entero^ 
the  riHage^  or  remained  In  it  dwtng  (Jhe 
tMW  liicy  ht\i  those  aftuatioos^    Miioy  dr*- 
cwMbinces  of  this  imture,  wtett  arrfnifec^ 
wnd  draawD  out  ia  .aggnuratiog  iai^oage^  |9 
ibmof  a  petition^  will,  perhaps^  wdHce.Qs 
1^  throw  the  ptttiy  conqdttiMd  agnoBtintP 

jail; 
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jail ;  which  event  alone  will  ^e  fttr^igtfa 
to  the  other  party^  and  reader  his  adveraa-^ 
ry^s  conviction  eiasj.  All  oocnplaints  of  this 
nature  must  be  taken  up  by  the  JDar^g^ 
nnkm  the  quarrel  or  debt  be  settled^  and 
a  (kmceur  given  to  him  to  prevent  informal 
tion.  When  it  is  so  settled^  the  parties 
tri»t  implicitly  to  the  Dar^ga's  good 
fiulli,  for  they  have  ahold  upon  hinl^  finom 
the  circumstance  of  his  having  taken  the 
money. 

Anodier  source  of  kifidrmation  is  that  of 
the  person  robbed.  This  but  seldom  occute. 
When  it  does^  if  the  persons  informed 
i^nst  are  not  people  iavoure^  l^  the  JOa- 
roga^  he  sends  Bitrkundofma  to  apprehend 
them ;  these  are  generally  aittended  by  Q^^ 
indas,  who  point  ont  tbe  houses  of  the  pri«- 
sonenB*  Wlieo  taken  up^  ttiey  are  brought 
before  die  JDaraga;  but  itgenerally  happens^ 
tkiM:  ene^  two  or  more  <^iy8  ioter^pene  be« 
tween  Afatir  AppvebensioD  md  appeamnct 

before 
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before  the  Daroga.  The  purpose  of  this  is, 
to  try  ify  by  close  confinement  under  the 
charge  of  \\\^  Goindas  and  Burkundauxesi 
by  whom  they  are  bounds  beaten^  and  often 
scorched  with  torches^  they  can  be  induced 
to  confess. 


These  and  the  other  means  made  use  of 
by  the  Daroga^  viz.  the  promise  of  acquittal^ 
&c.y  may^  in  isome  measure,  account  for  the 
JI/o/u^m7  confessions^  to  which,  (on  much 
reflection,  I  say),  I  would  not  attach  the 
slightest  credit,  except  in  cases  where  the 
crime  is  of  a  very  light  nature.  Can  any 
one  conceive,  that  a  Dacait  will  confess  a 
crime,  the  punishment  of  which  he  knows 
to  be  severe,  without  having  been  tampered 
with,  or  cruelly  forced  to  do  so.  I  have 
myself  seen  marks  of  burning  on  the  most 
sensible  parts  of  the  body,  bearing  the  ap« 
pearance  of  such  recent  infliction,  that  ooe 
could  not  hesitate  to  think  the  prisoner  had 

received  them  to  induce  him  to  oon&ss. 

1  men* 


/     » 
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i  I  mentiooed  before^  that  the  qaarrek  of 
Zemindars  formed  one  of  the  chief  objects 
of  attenticM).  One  sees  every  day^  that  Ze^ 
mindars  who  are  at  variance^  seud  bodies 
of  men  to  commit  outrages  upon  and  among 
each  other.  These  parties  seldom  go  farther 
than  beating  each  other^  and  entering  each 
other's  houses.  For  this  they  are  but  slight- 
ly punished,  if  punished  at  alL  The  gene- 
ral practice  is  to  send  out  a  purwannah  (or 
order)  to  the  Daroga  to  put  a .  stop  to  the 
quarrel.  But  as  this  is  not  sufficient  re-* 
reng^  for  the  parties,  they  say  in  their  pe- 
tition,  ^'  that  the  rioters  not  only  entered 
^^  their  houses,  but  robbed  them  of  proper- 
'^  ty  to  a  considerable  amount."  The  affair 
then  assumes  a  very  difierent  appearance. 
Instead  of  being  a  riot  committed  by  a 
pumber  of  idle  persons,  it  becomes  (or  ra- 
ther, I  ought  to  say,  wears  the  appearance 
of)  a  dacoity. 

VOL.  II.  ft  In 
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Id  these  complaiDta  one.  cambt  be  too 
eaatious,  for  the  prosecutor  can  easily  prove 
that  the  prisoners  attacked  his.  house ;  but 
it  will  remain  to  be  proved  with  what  in- 
tention they  did  so.  The  prosecnfior  may 
also  prove,  that,  previous  to  the  date  ef  the 
attack,  he  had  «uch  things  in  his  house  aa 
are  stated  in  the  complaint,  and  that  after 
that  date  they  were  gone.  What  is  more 
easy  than  to  dispose  of  his  goods  ?  If  you 
have  not  entered  into  particulars, — ^if  you 
have  not  gone  to  the  fountain  head, — if  you 
have  not  found  out  the  quarrel,  you  will 
suppose  the  prisoners  guilty ;  you  will  send 
into  th^  village  to  learn  their  characters; 
and  finding  them  to  be  idlefellowi,  this  will 
add  to  thidr  offences,  when,  perhaps,  it'ls 
their  only  one.  Thus  many  an  innocent 
(or  at  least  not  very  guilty^  man,  suffers  a 
severe  pvnishment ;  for,  even  if  the  crime 
is  not  cleiarly  proved,  yet  there  is  great  sus- 
picion attached  to  them,  and  they  are  sen- 
tenced 
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teoced  to  find  security  for  their  good  be*> 
Jbavidur^  or  to  remain  in  confinement. 
Who  will  become  their  security  ?  They 
have  been  proved  to  be  idle^  quarrelsome^ 
and  above  all,  they  have  been  in  jail.  Should 
you  take  up  all  the  idle  and  quarrelsome, 
you  might  take  up  half  of  each  village. 
In  most  cases  you  may  find  the  original 
cause  of  complaint,  and  when  you  have 
found  it,  ytftt  will  do  well  to  take  up  the 
investigation  of  the  cause,  and  leare  that 
of  the  complaint.  This  being  done,  yoa 
will  see  how.  far  the  circamstaDoes  deve- 
loped in  the  course  of  the  trial  bear  upon 
this  foundation. 


Confemans. 

When  a  person  has  confisssed  in  the  mo- 

fussiJy  and  comes  prepared  to  confess  in 

Court  that  he  has  committed  a  crime,  we 

ought  to  be  particularly  careful  and  tender 

s  2  in 
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in  receiving  il.  We  ought  not  to  begm  by 
asking  him  whether  he  actually  committed 
the  crime^  but  first  tell  him  the  extent  and 
punishment  of  the  crime  of  which  he  is 
accused  ;  inform  him,  that  if  he  has  been 
cruelly  treated,  or  has  had  the  promise  of 
any  advantage,  he  may  bow  retract  his 
confessions*. 

No  one  who  has  not  been  an  eye-witness 
to  the  cruelties  of  the  Darogas,  Burkun^ 
daazesy  and  Gamdas,  could  bring  himself  to 
believe  the  extent  to  which  they  are  carried. 
For  the  small  reward  and  small  degree  of 
applause  they  obtain  for  apprehending  cri- 
minals^  they  will  scorch  them  with  torches^ 
beat  and  bind  ibem,.  keep  them  fastings 
whole  days.  Nay,  I  have  seen  trials,  in- 
which  it  appeared,  that  the  prisoners  had 
been  bound  with  ropes-  so  tight,  that  the 
woupd  f ^mained  naible  for  lOfMitlMv 


At 
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At  th6  same  time/  tbey  tell  thein^  their 
only  chance  of  release  is  from  confessing, — 
that  either  the  punishment  will  be  small, 
or  they  will  try  to  get  them  off.  If  you 
find  that  the  prisoner  had  been  taken  up 
immediately-  after  the  robbery,  on  strong 
grounds^  or  had  been  taken  in  the  act,  and 
had  not  been  confined  previous  to  fits  ceo^ 
fession,  if  the  Daraga  sends  respectable  wit- 
nesses  to  the  confession,  you  may  then  at- 
tach considerable  credit  to  the  assertion  of  a 
confession  haying  taken  place.  The  prison- 
er's denying  in  Court  may  easily  be  account- 
ed for,  by  his  having  been  instructed  by  his 
Jail  companions  during  his  confinement.  I 
would  *6till,  under  all  the  above-mentioned 
circumstances,  belittle  inclined  to  believe 
the  confession  of  any  crime,  the  punishment 
of  which  is  long  imprisonment,  or  the  co- 
rah  ;  for  who  but  an  idiot  would  confess  and 
make  his  punishment  a  certainty,  when  more 
than  half  the  guilty  get  off  for  want  of  evi- 
dence.   One  finds  considerable  difficulty  in 

s  3  the 
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the  puniahixietit  of  false  complaint  in  Gro- 
indas  and  others.  The  custom  is^  td  make 
them  ov^r  to  the  Court  of  Circuit ;  but  a 
long  jiericMl  thus  Sntenrenes,  and  the  matter 
cools.  It  is  difficult  then  to  prove  it,  and 
the  oflender  generally  escapes.  The  instan* 
taneous  punishment  of  the  party  ccNbplais^ 
ing  falsely,  is  attended  with  bb  excdlent  ef- 
fect I  would  almost  be  rash  enough  to 
propose,  that  you  should  punish  the  of- 
fender  immediately^  ^nd  in^presence  of  the 
injured  parties,  who  will  oarry  the  account 
of  it  into  the  Mofuml. 


Tmacity  of  Opinion. 

Accustomed  to  implioit  submission  from 
all  around  us,  how  bften  are  we  firmly  wed- 
ded to  an  opinion,  which  we  mky  have 
formed  on  false  grounds.  We  do  n<H  wish 
that  the  natives  should  see  dilr  fallibility  j 
and  we  will  rather  try  to  find  arguments  in 
support  of  oitir'  side  of  thfe  question,  than 

listen 
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^  liftteo   to  the  truth.     A  hasty  preji|dice| 

^MTined  against  the  natives  of  this  country^ 
is  very  difficult  to  be  removed.    Although 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  natives,  par- 
ticularly the  poor  among  them,  from  their 
appearance,  their  habits  and  thdir  principles, 
are  objects  which  might  seem  to  deserve 
our  detestation,  yet  ought  we  to  make  every 
allowance  for  them.    Those  who  ought  to 
instruct  them  are  the  Tery  men  who  keep 
them  in  ignorance ;  for  the  lower  orders  are 
ignorant  of  every  thing  like  religious  or  mo^ 
ral  principle.     Let  us  pity  them,  and  in  all 
cases  extend  our  mercy  to  the  poor  and  ig- 
Dorant,  rather  than  to  the  rich.    Lict  not 
their  squalid  appearance,  and  their  want  of 
principle,  shut  our  ears  against  their  com- 
plaints.    ^^  The  sufferings  of  the  poor,*^ 
(aays  Fubldwq},  ^^  are  less  known  than 
^^  their  misdeeds,  and  therefore  we  are  tbie 
^  less  apt  to  pity  them.    They  starve,  they 
'^  freeze,  they  rot  among  themselves ;  hut 
*^  tfacy  rob,  they  steal,  they  beg  anftong  their 

6  4  **  betters. 
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^*  betters.  We  bear  daily  of  tbeir  nm- 
^^  deeds,  and  are  annoyed  by  tbeir  im« 
"  portunitieSy  but  bow  few  of  us  go  to 
*^  see  tbem  in  tbe  distressing  situations 
^'  wbicb  are  often  tbe  causes  of  these 
^^  iqisdeeds/' 


Mazeenamas  or  Amicable  jidfUstmenU. 

Tbere  is  great  danger  in  carelessly  re-> 
ceiving  Razeenamas  ;  and  tbey  ougbt  only 
to  be  accepted  on  full  and  deliberate  invea-t 
tigatioD.  For  tbe  purpose  of  elucidation 
ihb^  I  sl^all  state  a  case  wbicb  very  often 
occurs  in  Bengal. 

A  prosecutor  entei^s  a  complaint  for  mat^ 
peet,  and  /oa/*-^arag^,  (tbese  are  tbe  words 
of  a  common  complaint  for  a  beating),  in 
wbicb  tbey  seldom  forget  to  state^  that  some 
of  tbeir  property  was  taken  away.  1^^ 
complaint  may  be  against  two  or  three  per- 
sons; and  to  support  it^  be  gives  the  name 

of 
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» 

of  five  or  six  witnesses.  If  the  parties  ac- 
cused come  to  Courts  they  are  sure  either  of 
i>eing  kept  in  jail,  at  least  in  restraint,  for  a 
while,  before  the  trial  comes  on.  The  wit- 
nesses  are  afraid  of  the  oath,  and  are  also 
6ure  ot  being  put  to  great  expense.  Ratlier 
than  undergo  this,  they  will  pray  the  prose- 
cutor, and  he  will  enter 'drazeena ma  (or  com- 
proiiiise).  Were  we  to  accept  all  these, 
what  a  field  would  be  laid  open  for  extor- 
tion !  Besides  this  consideration,  we  ought 
to  reflect,  that  where  the  injury  is  at  all 
serious,  although  the  person  offended  may 
dispense  with  satisfaction,  yet  the  public 
good  will  suffer  by  a  compromise.  '^  A 
^^  small  crime/^  says  Beccaria,  *^  is  some- 
^^  times  pardoned,  if  the  person  injuried 
**  chooses  to  forgive  the  offender.  This 
^<  may  be  a  mark  of  humanity  and  good  na* 
^'  ture^  but  it  is  contrary  to  the  good  of  the 
^^  public.  A  private  citizen  may  dispense 
^^  with  satisfaction  for  the  injury  he  has  re- 
*^  ceived  ;  he,  however,  cannot  remove  the 

"  necessity 
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'^  necessity  of  example.  The  right  of  pn- 
^^  nishiDg  belongs  not  to  an  individual^  but 
^^  to  society  in  genera],  and  to  the  Sove- 
^^  reign.  The  citizen  may  reoounce  his  own 
^^  portion  of  this  right,  hot  cannot  that  of 
''  others/' 

I  would,  however,  strongly  recommend 
razeenamas,  when  the  party  accusing  may 
have  fallen  into  an  error,  and  wishes^  to  re- 
tract his  accusation,  or  where  the  subject 
of  the  case  is  only  a  petty  quarrel,  and  no 
actual  crimfe  or  infamy  attaches  to  the  accu- 
sed.    To  encourage  this  spirit  of  reconci- 
liation is  right;  for  we  may  be  assured, 
that  the  same  spirit  which  induces  th^a  to 
adjust  their  disputes,  will  prevent  their  com- 
mencing others.    It  is  a  question  of  some 
moment,  whether  we  ought  to  take  the  ra- 
zeenamas  of  poor  Ryots ^  who  have  instituted 
such   against  their  Zemindan.    If  we  do 
take  them,  we  relieve  the  Myats  from  the 
expense  and  misery  attending  £he  prosecu- 
tion 


v 
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tion  of  a  man  in  power  ;  bat,  at  the  same 
time^  by  every  fresh  instance^  we  increase 
the  tyranny  of  the  Zemindars  in  the  Mofus^ 
siL  The  Zemindar  will  naturally  say,  that 
be  soon  convinced  the  .poor  wretch^  that 
nothing  could  come  from  prosecuting. the 
suit ;  and  he  will  be  believed  :  Whereas,  in 
many  cases,  by  carrying .  on  the  investiga* 
tion,  yoa  may  benefit  thousands  by  redress* 
ing  the  grievances  of  a  few. 

Could  the  poor  JRyot  once  be  convinced 
that  he  had  any  chance  of  success  against 
his  Zemindar,  his  fears  would  diminish,  and 
he  would  become  less  abject  and  depend- 
ent. You  mujst  here,  however,  be  careful 
to  take  the  middle  path^  neither  encourftg* 
ing  the  Ryots  too  much  (for  then  their  com- 
plaints would  be  endless!)^  nor  suffering  them 
to  remain  completely  at  the.  mercy  of  the 
Zemindars  ;  for  you  will^  in  that  case,  have 
a  race  of  thieves  in  a  very  short  time. 

^  Prosecviors. 
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Prosecutors. 


It  is  most  desirable,  that  a  Public  Prose* 
•utor,  on  the  part  of  the  Company,  sbooM 
be  appointed  to  conduct  all  trials  ivliere 
danger  may  be  incurred  by  the  private  io- 
dividual.  This  is  particularly  necessary  in 
districts  where  dacoily  is  prevalent,  and 
the  natives  have  just  cause  to  dread  the  re- 
venge of  the  JDacoifs^  by  standing  forth  as 
prosecutors. 

The  intention  of  a  prosecutor  in  institu- 
ting a  complaint,  is  not  always  redress  for 
the  injury  he  has  suffered.  It  is  often 
made  merely  with  a  design  of  increasing 
his  power  in  the  district  A  man  of  prO" 
perty  threatens  those  under  bim,  by  re- 
mioding  tbem,  that  if  they  do  not  otey  bim* 
he  will  send  in  a  complaint  against  them  : 

In  other  words,  he  will  ruin  them ;  for  it  is 

too 
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too  true^  that,  from  the  dilatory  nature  of 

our  Courts,  and  the  press  of  business,  these 

terms  have  become  synonymous.     As  this 

threat  is  often  made,  it  would  lose  its  effect, 

I  were  it  not  soDafetimes  put  in  execution.    In 

I  this  way  we  may  account  for  many  proseott- 

}  tions,  as  it  is  essentially  necessary  that  the 

Zemindars  should  preserve  despotic  power 

^  in  their  districts.     In  a  trial,  therefore,  one 

I  of  the  principal  objects,  will  often  be  to  find 

f  out    what   interest  the  prosecutor  has  in  . 

,  proving  his  complaint 

In  many  cases,  you  will  find,  that  the  per« 
sbn  said  to  be  injured  does  come  forward, 
while  another,  who  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  matter,  stands  forth  as  prosecutor,  the 
injured  person  remaining  concealed,  and 
carrying  on  the  trial,  behind  the  curtain, 
by  means  of  the  prosecutor.  In  these  cases, 
the:  prisoners  are  generally  unruly  Byots^ 
who  have  refused  to  conform  to  the  will  of 
their  tyrant  Zemindar.    The  natives  govern 

by 
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hj  fear  more  than  by  kindness;  and^  sure* 
fjy  nothing  will  tend  to  make  a  man  more 
dreaded,  than  the  idea  that  he  possesses  m<^ 
fluence  enough  to  confine  a  number  of  his 
fellow  creatures      Will  it  be  any  satisfec- 
tion  to  these  poor  men^  to  find^  that  after 
several  months  they  have  been  proved  gfjSk" 
less^  aod  their  prosecutor  punished  with  a 
fine  of  a  few  rupees  ?  This  example  of  1h$ 
jpower  is  of  more  value  than  a  very  gi^t 
.  fine  to  the  proseciitor«      I  re  member  an  in- 
stance wherein  the  truth  of  this  was  most 
evident.    A  complaint  was  entered  by  three 
persons  against  a  man  of  respectability;  and 
it  was  proved  by  the  witnesses^  that  the  three 
persons  intending  to  complain  were  heard 
cepeatediy  to  say,  "  We  must  have  him  pot 
?*  in  jail ;  and  even  if  the  comfdaint  is  not 
"  proved  i  he  will  have  six  months  confine- 
**  ment  before  the  trial  comes  on/'    Th^ 
p^ss  of  business  which  then  existed  in  -»*• 
hk  Kishnagur  warranted  this  speech. 

For 
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For  Zemindars  and  others  who  oenplaiii 
falsely,  a  pecuniary  fine  is  in  tho  higbeit 
degree  unjust ;  fm  the  person  who  has  suf- 
fered  confinement  has  suflfered  a  personal 
wrong ;  and  ^^  the  wrongs  relating  to  the 
^^  persons  of  others/'  (as  is  naost  jtastly  re« 
marked  by  BfccAaiA,)  ^^  ought  to  be  cor- 
^^  porally  punished*  The  great  and  the 
^^  rich  should  by  no  means  have  it  in  their 
^<  power  to  set  a  price  on  the  weak  and  the 
^^  indigent/' 

The  effects  of  such  punishments  of  the 

■ 

rich  and  powerful  on  the  minds  of  the  vul'* 
gar  in  India,  are  grand  tod  striking.  By 
thb  they  learn,  that  riches  and  power  are 
no  seourity  against  punishment  under  our 
Government ;  yet  how  few  are  the  instan- 
ces of  a  rich  and  powerful  native  suffering 
a  disgraceful  punishment.  It  is  not  so  in 
England,  although  there  the  instances  ought 
to  be  comparatively  few ;  for  the  men  in 
power  in  India,  nay,  even  the  men  of  family, 

have 
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have.  oMt  that  fine  sense  of  honour  whicb 
Nobl^nien  or  men  of  family  in  England 
possess.  They  do  not  feel  so  terribly  the 
indelible  disgrace  of  a  corporal  punishment. 
Shall  we  then  put  them  above  the  condition 
of  Noblemen  among  ourselves,  who  are 
equally  subject  to  the  laws  with  meo  of 
the  lowest  rank.  Besides  this  considera- 
tioDy  we  should  recollect  that  punishment 
ought  to  be  estimated^  not  according  to  the 
sensiblity  of  the  offender,  but  to  the  iojaif 
done  to  society. 

Decmons  of  a  Magistrate. 

It  is  not  sufficient  that  you  should  de^ 
cide  from  a  thorough  conviction  of  the  guilt 
or  innocence  of  the  parties :  you  must  abo 
bring  all  the  papers  in  the  trial  to  that  de- 
gree of  perfection  that  another  person,  after- 

■ 
wards  taking  up  these  papers,  may  percare 

the  justice  of  your  decision.    It  often  oc- 
curs, that  you  are  perfectly  convinced  iw 

vour 
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yoor  own  mind  of  the  guilt  of  a  person,  and. 
decide  in  consequence^  forgetting  that,  after 
a  lapse  of  time^  when  all  interest  in  the  case 
has  ceased^  your  papers  may  be  called  for,, 
and  the  proof  of  this  guilt  not  appearing  on 
the  proceedings,  the  fact  of  his  having  been 
punished  will  not  be  allowed  to  weigh 
against  him.  The  justice  of  your  deci- 
sions also  will  be  called  in  question. 


Complaints  against  Budmash,  w  Suspicious 

Persons. 

These  ought  never  to  be  received^  except 
where  there  appear  very  just  grounds  :  The 
charge  is  of  too  great  latitude,  and  admits 
of  much  abuse. 


lAst  of  Accusations. 

It  would  be  of  essential  use  to  the  Ma- 
gistrate^ were  he  to  keep  a  list  of  all  the  ac- 
voi«.  II.  T  cusations 
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cusatioDS  which,  in  the  course  of  the  differ- 
ent  trials,  he  meets  with  against  the  Dmat- 
gas  in  his  ZillaL  After  collecting  tI)ose 
together,  should  he  at  any  time  suspect  a 
JXaroga  of  harbouring  a  Dacoity  or  of  any 
other  criminal  act,  nothing  will  so  com- 
pletely secure  his  future  services  as  showing 
him  this  list,  and  telling  him  the  conditions 
on  which  he  may  expect  foigWeness.  Well 
does  he  know,  that  if  once  in  disgrace,  his 
friends  will  leave  him,  and  his  enemies  come 
forward  against  him. 


When  on  a  conlplaint  a  prisoner  is.  accus- 
ed of  having  once  been  confined  for  six  qt 
eight  months,  it  will  be  necessary  to  inquire^ 
whether  this  was  in  the  hajut  tu/tvees,  or  de- 
partment of  the  jail  for  unescamSned  prison- 
ers, or  as  a  meadee  or  condemned  person ; 
for  the  press  of  business  is  often  the  eailse 

of  a  prisoner's  being  confined  for  that  time 

before 
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before  h^  trial:.  .  A  good  deal  h^  already 

been  said  ob  the  subject  of  £ahe  cotnplftints; } 

but  the  fact  et  the  iuadeipiacy  pf  the,  pu^^ 

Ri^bmeDt  eaoDot  be  too  muck  iittsist^d  .anf 

The    undermentioned  is:  a  case  which^  ] 

fear^   too  frequently  liappeiia«    It  occdrr^d) 

in Zillak Nuddea.     A  JB^ahimn of  somein-^ 

iltience  iu  the  mufvoml  as  a  Zeviimkir,  ^  eu-^ 

tered  a  complaint  agamst,  another  Zemm-^ 

dat  of  much  greater  respectability,  acqas-<. 

ing  him  of  hatrboarrng  Dfouoits,,  secreting: 

stolen  property^  and  cmmingtilactnlp.    The: 

complaiot  also^  included  fifteen  or  twenty- 

Ifyois  of  thk  Zemindar f  whoi  ^ere  accused 

of'  being  noHorioasly  bad  chakucters  as  JDa*  * 

coiisy  €ow^$te&lePs^  thieves,  tec.    Thtt  cdoi** 

plaint  bor^a  most  formidable,  appearance;- 

the  acoased  were  iiivmedfatelymunmoDed^* 

aiid  being  put  in  jall^  were- kept  for. .  four ' 

monthsr,^  during  the  hot  weather,  witkthjo/ 

1?  2-  most) 


■  ■  t 


*  No  activity  of  the  Magistrate  was  here  wanting  :  the  ' 
press'  of 'business  was  so  great  it  could  not  be  other- 
wise. 
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most  abandoned  wretches,  and  exposed  to 
the  crudty  and  extortion  of  the  jailor,  sea* 
poys,  &c. ;  daring  which  time,  their  femi- 
lies,  who  lived  by  their  daily  labour,  were 
left  to  undergo  all  the  evils  of  poverty  with- 
out the  possibiUty  of  redress.     When  after 
four  months  the  cause  was  Iried,  it  was  prov- 
ed, that  a  brother  of  the  prosecutor's  had 
formerly  been  apprehended  by  the  defend- 
ant, on  suspicion  of  theft,  and  had  not  yet 
been  tried.    The  witnesses  in  this  last-men- 
tioned trial  were  found  to  be  the  present 
prisoners;  and  the  prbsecujtor  had iQ/stitut- 
ed  this  complaint  in  order  that  his  bro- 
ther's trial  might  be  delayed^  and  that  the 
testimony  ^  of  these  witnesses  *  might  be  in- 
validatedy  from  the  circumstances  of  their 
heing    themselves    confined   as    ctimin^* 
This  was  one  motive ;  but,  besides  this,  be 
was  siire,  froin  the  press  of  business,  tna 
they  would  be  confined  some  months.  ™fi* 

redress  had  these  men  ?    Why,  after  four 

months 
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months  confinement^  during  which  thdr  fa- 
milies were  starved,  the  prosecutor  (a  rich 
man)  was  ordered  to  pay  a  small  fine  to 
Government.  In  my  opinion,  as  the  mur- 
derer of  the  peace  and  happiness  of  these 
men  and  their  families,  any  thing  short  of 
death  would  have  been  mercy  to  such  a 
wretch. 


General  Character  of  Prisoners. 

Much  evil  arises  from  the  custom  of  try- 
ing men  for  a  particular  crime,  and  suiting 
the  punishment  to  that  oflfence,  without  tak« 
ing  into  consideration  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  prisoner.  Suppose  a  gang  brought 
in  for  burglary  or  dacoity ;  that  there  ar^ 
amongst  them  two  or  three  leading  men^ 
long  inured  to  crimes,  and  that  these  have 
seduced  a  few  young  thoughtless  fellows, 
whose  necessities  were  great,  to  join  them ; 
if  the  case  is  tried,  and  the  accusation  prov« 
ed,  would  it  be  Just  that  the  same  punish- 

T  3  ment 
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meat  should  be  inflicted  on  all  the  gamg  i 
Yet  tbis  is  a  very  comtnon  error ;  and  by 
it  many  useful  men^  whom  a  small  puuifih- 
ment  would  reclaim^  are  lost  to  society. 


Officers  of  a  Thannah. 

It  would  be  of  considerable  adi^taiotage, 
that  the  officers  at  a  thamiah  should  be  of 
distinct  interests  and  views.  Thus^  when  a 
Daroga  is  appointed^  let  his  Jemmadar  have 
B  promise  of  succeeding  him^on  proving  his 
|)ad  conduct.    Let  the   JBurkundauzes  be 
alert  4n  watching  the  condui^t  of  the  Jemr 
-thodat,  Aie  Molm^es  and  Bukshees.     This 
Wi}l  break  the  connection  thaf  subsists  be* 
'tween  the  Daroga  and  fiis  luider  oflScers. 
Thi^  ujLB3f  ffiay^  indeed^  hiave  one  bad  ef)- 
^tni,  in  givi^  rise  to  false  <x>m[flaiiits*;  bat 
4he  investigatipi^  Jti£  these  will  always  be 
beneficial/  for  it  will  lay  open  scenes  mf  yi\h 
iany.with  Whi^  W'ie  are  totally  uoacq^aititp 
ed>  th$  fM^t^y  in  their  anxiety  to  erimi>- 

Date 
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Dtite  each  other^  and  to  acquit  themsdvcfs, 
unfolding  every  things 


Press  of  Civil  and  Criminal  Business. 

The  situation  of  Judge  abd  Magistrate 
ought  certainly  to  form  separate  Appoint*- 
ments.  In  districts  in  which  the  natives  are 
litigious^  the  appeals  from  the  Register,  Mo»- 
ktvees,  Pundits  and  Moonsifs  alone^  would 
take  up  the  greater  part  of  the  week ;  yet 
these  form  but  a  small  portion  of  the  duties 
of  a  Judge  and  Magistrate.  He  has^  besides^ 
this,  liis  own  file  of  heavy  causes,  which  he 
alone  is  competent  to  decide;  In  these,  hii^ 
civil  duties,  be  must  at  Itast  spend  three 
days  of  the  week.  He  must  devote  a  whole 
day  to  miteellaneous  petitions,  or  be  must 
allow  them  fjo  interfere  with  his  proceedings 
on  the  other  days.  Hie  first  is  certainly 
the  preferable  plan«  This  leaves  him  <>nly 
three  dftys  for  the  management  of  ifae  Cri^ 

mtnat 
t4 
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minal  Department,  in  which  he  has  to  at- 
tend  to  the  general  state  of  the  Police.    He 
has  the  hearing  of  all  reports,-the  trials  of 
criminals,--the  preparation  for  the  Courts 
of  Circuit,— the  getting  ready  the  monthly 
statements,  lists,  &c.,— the  writing  of  let- 
ters and  reports  to  the  Courts  of  Appeal, 
and  Sudder  Betodny  AdawMy—^^  corres- 
pondence  with   the  neighbouring  Magis- 
trates, and  many  other  duties.  *  By  this  in- 
termixture of  Civil  and  Criminal  business, 
his  attention  is  constantly  divided.    When, 
on  reflection,  it  must  be  allowied,  that  where 
he  has  to  contend  with  the  determinied  and 
unceasing  knavery  of  the  officers  of  poUce, 
and  of  his  Court,  and  of  the  landholders, 
who  all  have  their  own  interest  in  view,  bis 
individual  attention,  and  that  continualiy  on 
the  stretch,  would  barely  suffice.     Grovertf- 
mcnt  have,  indeed,  in  some  districts,  reme- 
died this  evil,  by  the  appointinetit  of  Assis- 
tant  Judges  an*  Magistrates:    Were  these 

appomtments  more  generally  adopted,  and 

dacwty 
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daeoity  were  still  found  to  prevail^  Govern- 
ment might  then^  with  justice^  ascribe  it  to 
the  negligence  of  their  servants. 

Occasional  Tours  of  the  Magistrates  and 

their  AssistaiUs. 


The  introduction  of  this  plan  throughout 
the  country,  will  be  attended  with  the  great- 
est  benefit.  In  these  circuits^  the  Courts 
held  in  the  villages  should  try  all  small 
suits, — all  disputes  between  landlord  and 
tenant, — and  all  small  oflfences.  The  Ma- 
gistrate, or  his  Assistant,  might  collect  in- 
formation regarding  the  situation  of  the 
peasants :  He  might  take  silsillahundy  se- 
curity (or  frank  pledge,)  where  it  might  be 
advisable.  His  trials  would  be  rapid,  from 
his  having  the  contested  property  in  civil 
eases  before  his  eyes,  and  the  whole  village 
to  give  their  evidence  on  the  matter  at  is- 
sue, or  to  testify  to  character  in 

cases. 
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cases.     He  would  be  a  check  on  crimioald, 
whom  he  might  altvays  diacoYcr^   bj  tbeir 
flying  from  the  village  on  his  approach ;  at 
the  same  time,  he  would  be  a  comfort  and 
support  to  the  poor  and  oppressed.     He 
would  see  behind  the  veil,  which  distance 
and  interest  throw  before  the  eyes  of  the 
Magistrate  who  remains  always  at  his  head 
station.     He  would  discover  more  of  the  ac« 
tuai  state  of  the  district  in  going  once  round 
in  this  manner,  than  many  years  sitting  id 
Court  would  shew  him.     Nay,  I  would  al« 
most  venture  to  assert,  that  the  Judge  may 
sit  for  years  at  the  Sudder  station,  and  maj 
not  know  what  oppression  is  carried  on  i^ 
the  Mq/fiml. 

It  is  the  object  of  all  the  Weighty  autho- 
rities ib  the  district  that  he  ^ould  reitiaiit 
in  ignorance  of  what  goes  on ;  and  they  Gt 
their  agents  are  ever  abiolit  Ad  Coori* 

Therti  the  poor  havfi  soldosii  »eaM  vf  «c* 

cess : 
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reas ;  ta&i  wfaesn  they  are  anfortunate  enough 
to  arnre  in  Court,  the  iviealth  of  their  aula* 
gonists  cam  pat  off  the  trial  of  the  cause,  till 
it  is  top  Me,  and  the  unhappy  complaiiiaiits 
are  glad  to  give  in  a  Raziniama. 

In  favour  of  the  Judge,  or  one  or  more  of 
his  Assistants  going  into  the  Mojhssil,  it 
may  be  added,  that  the  two  great  ends^  (as 
■Dticed  by  BsccAaiA,}  of  speedy  investiga^ 
JbioD  and  speedy  punishment,  will  foe  attain^ 
ed.  At  present,  the  first  report  of  a  crimt 
is  sent  in  by  the  Daroga  at  his  leisure,  seU 
dom  sooner  than  two  or  three  days  after  its 
occurrence,  and  often  much  longer ;  an  or- 
der is  then  passed  for  his  sending  in  further 
proceedings  and  witnesses.  This  he  also 
does  at  lis  leisure,  as  it  is  his  interest  tibat 
you  should  not  have  so  dear  a  view  of  die 
ease  as  he  has.  Delay  also  aflfords  him  time 
to  ioel  the  purses  of  th^  parties,  and  to  ar- 
lange  matters ;  and  you  may  be  certain; 
Ifcat  every  ease  is  preriously  tried  by  :the 

Daroga 
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DoTOga  in  the  Mqfussil.  But,  lest  they 
should  put  you  out  of  humour,  and  thus  de- 
feat their  own  ends,  they  will  send  yod  one 
or  two  witnesses  occasionally.  Every  time 
you  take  up  the  trial,  you  will  probably  need 
to  read  the  proceedings  over  again ;  for  yon 
cannot  be  supposed,  amidst  the  multiplicity 
of  petty  cases,  either  to  charge  your  me- 
mory with  them,  or  to  keep  an  abstract 
of  each  (a  thing  which  you  ought  to  do  in 
all  weightier  cases) ;  thus  you  become  tired 
of  the  work,  and  glad  that  it  should  end  in 
any  way. 

Tiiere  are  some  observations  in  the  Foorth 
Chapter  of  the  ^^  Treatise  on  Crimes  and 
^^'Punishments,"  peculiarly  applicable  to 
this  subject,  viz.  the  diflerent  lights  io 
which  diflferent  Judges,  or  even  the  same 
Judges  at  diflerent  times,  view  a  case. 
"  Eveipy  man  has  his  own  point  of  riew^ 
^'  and  at  diflerent  times  sees  tbe  same  ob- 
'' jects  m  diflerent  lights ;  wc  see  the  fate  of 

u  a  ddio- 


u 

€( 
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*^  a  delinquent  changed  many  times  in  pass* 
^^  ing  through  the  diflferent  Courts/"  Dr. 
Johnson  has  an  observation  much  to  the 
same  purpose,  when  he  says,  ^^  Two  men 
^^  examining  the  same  question,  proceed 
^^  generally  like  a  physician  and  gardener 
in  selecting  herbs,  or  a  general  and 
a  farmer  viewing  a  field:  They  bring 
minds  impressed  with  very  different  no«^ 
tions,  aod  direct  their  enquiries  to  diffe- 
rent ends ;  thus  they  form  contrary. con- 
^^  elusions,  and  each  wonders  at  the  other's 
*^  absurdity/' 

If  this  is  the  case,-  how  can  we  esqpect, 
that  in  this  country,  when  we  have  the  pa- 
pers in  a  trial  sent  in  in  detached  piecer, 
and  at  different  times,  where  two  or  three 
persons  are  successively  employed  in  the 
conduct  of  a  trial,  and  where  the  proceed- 
ii^  must  pass  from  one  Court  to  another 
in  many  cases,— how  can  we  expect^  that  in- 
stances 
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aliiDceB  c£  die  crimiDal^s  eacaamt  sfaoidi  soft 

I        o    . 

eften  ocevr ) 


A  curious  anecdote,  and  whieb  will  con-: 
firm  the  trisCh  of  the  observation,  is  rdated- 
by  Sir  Samu^bl  Roi^zllt,  in  his  pampUet- 
en  The  Grimiiial  Law  of  England*  '^  Not 
f^.  man}:  years  ago^  on  the  -Nbriblk  Cireoit^ 
^'  a  larceny  wa^  comraitted  by  two  men  ib 
^  a  poultry  yard,  but  only  oiw  of  the»  was^ 
^*  apprehended;  the Qtber having escapedto 

^  a  different  part  of  the  conzitrf ,.  ehided  iill 

'^  pursuit.     At  the  next  assizes  fhe  apfK- 

^^  bended  thief  was  tried  and  convicted ; 

^f  bmfi  Lord 'JliOU««BQftaDcm:  tlubliiiig  Ae 

^^  Qflfence  a  veryr  aligb*  one^  s^itenbed' hint 

^^  oniyitO'dfewaontlBiaiprisdnaient  Tlw 

^^  BOWS*  of  iM^  sentenqe  Imxihg  reiidied  fte: 

*^  aceompli|3e  )n>  his  retoeat,^  he  immediate^ 

^<  petiirmed  and  sarrender^d  hinisrif  te<^>^' 

**  his^  trial  at  the  next  assises.    Sb«  «'*' 

^^  adsiocs  OH^,  bat  iiiifofti««^  **^***^ 

^<  prisoner, 


J 
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^'  prisoner^  it  was  a  difierent  Judge  wha 
^^  presided ;  and^  still  more  unfortuaately^ 
*^  Mr.  justice  Goui^d,  who  happened  to  be 
V  Judge^  though  of  a  Tery  mild  disposi-^ 
<^  tion^  had  obseired,  or  thought  be  had 
'^  observed,  that  persons  who  set .  out 
^^  with  stealing  fowlsi,  generally  end  by  com- 
^^  mitting  the  n)ost  atrocious  crimes ;  and 
^^  building  a  sort  of  system  pn  this  observa** 
^^  tion,  had  made  it  a  rule  to  fmuish  the  oi^ 
^<  fence  with  Che  greatest  scTerity ;  and  he^ 
^^  accordingly,  to  the  great  astonishment  of 
^^  the  unhappy  man,  sentenced  him  to.  be 
*^  transported.  While  taking  his  depar- 
^^  ture  for  Botany  Bay,  the  short  term  of 
<^  bis  accomplice's  imprisonment  had  ex*^ 
''  pived !  !  !'' 

Speedy  Trial  and  Putdshment. 

Speedy  investigation  and  speedy  punish- 
ment are  the  essence  of  justice,  ^'  An  im-? 
^^  mediate  punishtnent  is  more  us^l,  hc^ 

'*  cause 
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^^  cause  the  smaller  the  interval  of  time  he-^ 
^^  tween  the  crime  and  the  punishment^  the 
^^  stronger  and  more  lasting  will  be  the  as- 
^^  sociation  between  crime  and  punishment ; 
^^  so  that  thejr  will  be  considered,  the  one 
^'  as  cause,  the  other .  as  the  unavoidable 
^*  and  necessary  eflfect/' — **  The  crime  re- 
maining as  yet  fresh  in  our  memory, 
heightens  the  feelings  we  experknce  in 
seeing  a  public  punishment,  which,  if 
long  delayed,  appears  rather  a  horrible 
sight,  than  the  necessary  consequence 
*^  of  a  crime/' 


ti 


The  above  arguments  are  particularly  ap- 
plicable to  smaller  cases,  which  may  be  sa 
easily  tried  and  decided  on  the  spot,  but 
which,  if  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  SAe^ 
rishta  of  a  Zillah,  by  their  number,  tie  the 
hands  of  a  Magistrate,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  there  will  be  but  a  faint  chance  of 
their  being  decided  justly,  from  the  interfe- 
rence 


rebce  of  the  Dan^a^  Vakeehf  aod  other 
Interested  persons* 


First  Orders. 

We  ought  to  be  rery  cautious  in  the  first 
orders  we  pass^  whether  on  a  triai^  a  peti^ 
tioD,  or  other  miscellaneous  representation^ 
UpdD  a  single  order  of  ours^  what  a  super*^ 
atructure  will  a  clerer  native  raise !  We 
JUtist  look  forward  to  the  distant  conse^ 
quences  of  what  we  do.  Our  minds  arege^ 
ncrally  more  aflfected  by  an  immediate  evil 
before  our  eyes^  than  by  the  remote  and  fa-^ 
tal  consequences  of  a  false  principle  being" 
once  adopted;  and  we  are  accustomed  to 
look  only  to  the  immediate  effects  of  what 
w4  A04  In  giving  a  pertvanahy  a  letter^  m 
burkundaM,  or,  indeed^  incobferring  any 
fiuroar  on  a  nadye^  we  do  not  suppose  that 
he  will  use  it  and  our  names  for  the  worst 
of  ^ptirposes  in  the  Mqfussil;  that  he  i^ill 

vox..  II.  u  •  pervert 
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peryert  the  meaning  of  our  order^  and  make 
it  the  means  of  tyranny  and  oppression. 
The  exultation  on  receiving  a  penvanak 
from  the  Court,  ov  a  burkundaze  from  the 
Daroga,  are  only  known  to  those  who  have 
been  in  the  Mofwsil.  The  parties  general- 
ly assemble  an  armed  fcnrce^  under  pretence 
of  enforcing  the  order^  and  sally  out,  hold- 
ing the  perncanah  as  their  ensign.  What- 
ever acts  of  violence  are  committed  under 
this  banner,  the  poor  Ryots  conceive  to  be 
countenanced  by  the  Court.  Although  cau- 
tion is  always  necessary,  it  is  particularly  so 
in  countenancing  or  supporting  the  natives 
in  any  way. 

If  they  had  not  great  ends  in  view,  why 
would  they  keep  the  Vakeels  in  pay^  and  be 
at  contiilual  expence  for  stamp  paper,  i/^9 
in  giving  in  multitudes  of  miscellaDeoas  pe- 
titions, which  we  daily  have  presented  to  us 

in  Court.    An  order  of  any,  sort  passed  on 

these 
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ihese  petitions  is  a  favour  conferred  on  the 
party.;  and  an  incautious  order^  given  in  a 
hastj  momeut,  which  bestows  on  him> 
^'  one  inch''  of  power^  insures  his  taking 
"  an  ell/' 

It  may  be  observed  also^  that  the  Natives, 
of  this  country  choose  the  mollia  tempara 
for  giving  in  these  petitions ;  and  in  this  art 
they  are  particularly  skilful.  La vatbr.  stu- 
died not  more  the  various  turns  of  the  humau 
face  and  mind,  when  subject  to  different 
emotions^  than  they  do.  When  you  are  fa-> 
tigued  with  business^  how  often  do  you  sec; 
that  a  petition  is  presented^  which  the  peti- 
tioner states  to  be  a  clear  and  fair  statement 
* 

of  facts.  In  this  he  is  supported  by  your 
nght-hand  man^  or  by  any  one  of  your  J^u- 
milah^'who  may  find  it  his  interest  to  sup-* 
port  him ;  and  you,  glad  to  get  home,  pass 
an  order  upon  it. 

u  2  I  would 
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I  would  devote  not  only  a  particalar  day/ 
but  a  particolar  part  of  the  day^   foo*  re« 
QCiYiDg  tniscellaDeous  petitions^     Let  1$,  if 
possible,  be  on  tfae  earliest  part  of  the  da^/ 
when  you  are  freshest ;  and  let  your  M&M-' 
9hee  look  over  all  the  petitions ;  and  wbeo 
there  are  two  sides  of  a  question,  let  both 
^itioos  be  placed  and  read  together.    If 
this  is  not  done,  you  may  pass  an  order 
on  one  petition  which  you  must  reverse  on 
tb^  next.     In  short,  consider  miscellaneous 
petitions  as  forming  the  foundation  of  most 
complaints  that  are  tried ;  and,  be  assured, 
that^  by  a  prompt  and  steady  conduct  in  tlie 
management  of  them,  you  will  take  an  im- 

4 

mense  load  of  business  off  your  hands. 

»  -.  • 

r 

Quarrels  have  their  beginning  in  the  most 
trivial  circumstances ;  but  by  increasing  the 
power  of  the  parties,  you  increase  their  in- 
juries to  each  other,  and,  at  last  the  cas* 

becomes  serious,  and  is  brought  into  Court, 

comphcated 
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eompIiefUed  in  the  extreme ;  apd  all  thti 
troable  you  ba?e  brought  upon  yourself.  I 
would  not  hesitate  to  »ay,  that  the.  miscel* 
laneous  duty  of  a  Magistrate  ia  far  more 
difficult  than  the  mere  decision  of  causes  ^ 
and  the  police  of  the  districts  vfiVL  be  bettw^ 
in  propwtion  to  the  stepis  that  are  taken  to 
prevent  crimes^  not  to  the  frequency  of  pur 
nishments. 


Corporal  Punishment. 

If  a  Magistrate  wishes  to  increase  the 
number  of  crimiDals  in  his  district,  he  will 
be  bountiful  in  the  use  of  the  rattan.  How 
many  young  ofienders  miglit  be  reclaimed, 
and  become  useful  subjects,  were  it  not  for 
this  foolish,  though  perhaps  well  intended 
display  of  authority.  For  a  slight  offence, 
confinement,  without  irons,  in  a  jail,  on  a 
•mall  allowance,  will  be  quite  enough  to 
deter  a  beginner  in  vice  ;    for  a  greater 

V  3  crime, 
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crime,  or  a  repetition  of  a  lesser,  heavy  iroM 
may  be  added,  hard  work  od  the  roads  pre^ 
scribed,  and  the  deprivation  of  comforts^    I 
ooly^  mean  this,    however,   for  the  lesser 
crimes,  and  where  the  period  of  confine- 
ment is  short.     In  long  meads  (or  periods 
of  confinement),  by  these  means  we  shoald 
lose  in  the  lives  of  the  prisoners,,  both  their 
services  to  society  and  their  example  to  de* 
ter  others.     By  inflicting  the  punishment  of 
the  rattan,  the  prisoner  is  marked  for  life; 
for,  if  well  inflicted  (if  this  is  not  an  abase 
of  terms),  the  marks  never  leave  him ;  he  is 
scouted  wherever  he  goes  ;  he  is  in  every 
one's  power ;  for  it  seems  to  me  to  be  ge- 
nerally allowed,  that  a  man  caught  with  a 
mark  upon  his  back,  may,  in  the  event  of 
any  theft  or  other  accident,  be  sent  in  on 
suspicion.     How  absurd  this  is  :  Thus,  the 
punishment  of  a  small  crime,  of  which  a 
man  may  have  repented,  attends  him  through 

life.    He  must,  of  necessity,  associate  with 

the 
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tbe  abandoned^  for  he  himself  is  abanddn- 
ed ;  and  he  will  proceed  from  one  act  of 
guilt  to  another,  till  at  last  we  are  forced  to 
deprive  of  his  liberty  for  life,  or  to  «on- 
demn  to  an  ignominious  death,  the  man 
whom  a  few  minutes  thought  would  hav^ 
saved.  Fielding,  than  whom  there  never 
existed  a  person  more  fit  to  treat  the  sub- 
ject of  Police,  from  his  intimate  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  has  this  observation  : 
^'  Fasting  is  the  proper  punishment  of  pro- 
^^  fligacy ;  not  any  punishment  that  is  at- 
^^  tended  with  shame.  Punishment  that  de- 
^^  prives  a  man  of  all  sense  of  honour,  can 
<<  never  contribute  to  make  him  virtuous/' 


Released  Prisoners. 

I  would  recommend,  that  every  man  who 
is  released  from  punishment  of  a  lesser 
crime,  or  indeed  any  crime,  be  sent  into 
the  MijfussUy  with  strict  orders  to  the  Ze- 

u  4  rmndar 
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fmndar  to  reoeive  him^  and  to  the  JDar^gtt 
neyer  to  send  him  again^  unless  he.had  suf^ 
ficient  proof  of  his  guilt.  By  these  meaM 
we  shall  give  every  criminal  an  opportunity 
of  reforming,  and  we  can  do  no  mischief ; 
even  if  he  turned  ill  afterwards,  by  dii^t* 
ing  the  eyes  of  the  Zemindar  to  his  qoq* 
duct,  and  thus  obtaining  sufficient  evidence 
of  his  guilt. 


Frank  Pledge. 
Much  has  been  said  against  the  system 

» 

pf  taking  security,  termed  silsillabunda  m- 
min.  This,  although  a  common  and  almost 
a  universal  system  among  the  Zemindars^ 
may  not  be  known  to  every  one.  The  head 
Zemindar  makes  the  JjaradarSy  Kotkina' 
dars,  and  other  descriptions  of  farmers,  en- 
ter into  security  to  give  up  all  bad  characters, 
and  to  be  answerable  for  the  appearance  of 

their  Byots.     The  Jjaradars  take  the  same 

agreement 
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agreement  from  the  Gcmadhas^  Paieks^ 
MundtlSf  &c.  and  these  last  from  the  Byoh 
themselres;  each  man  becoming  security 
for  his  neighbour,  and  he  for  him  in  retnm. 
It  is  alleged,  that  these  give  frequent  oppor«- 
tunities  for  oppression  ;  but  of  such  oppor- 
tunities there  are  so  many,  that  the  aboli« 
tion  of  this  one,  which  is  attended  with  so 
much  good,  would  not  be  felt.  It  ought  to 
be  publicly  encouraged,  and  the  Zemindars 
requested  once  a  year,  or  once  in  so  many 
years,  to  give  in  a  list  of  the  Byois,  and 
the  securities  of  each.  By  this  means  we 
should  know  to  whom  we  ought  io  apply  for 
suspicious  characters.  When  a  prisoner  is 
acquitted,  he  might  be  made  over  to  his 
neighbours,  and  these  being  ordered  to  at« 
tend  to  his  conduct,  would  keep  him  some^ 
what  in  awe. 

There  is  a  most  curious  institution,  of 
which  I  have  somewhere  read,  which  was 
farmed  by  the  reignmg  authority  in  Egypt, 

ancj^ 
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and  by  wbicb  h  was  rekjuired,  that  every 
Egyptian  should,  on  a  certain  day,  declare 
hefore  the  Goyernor  of  the  Province,  by 
what  means  he  maintained  himself.  If  not 
able  to  do  this,  he  was  condemned  to  death. 
The  punishment  here  was  indeed  ill  pro- 
portioned to  the  crime ;  but  the  institutioo 
was  dictated  by  wisdom. 


Darogas^  8fc. 

In  the  selection  of  fit  men  to  fill  the  va- 
cant  situations  oiDarogaSy  JemmadarSy  &c. 
considerable  attention  is  necessary,  as  they 
are  all  corrupt ;  and  this  corruption  increa- 
ses in  the  proportion  of  their  Abilities.  I 
would  recommend  for  such  oflices,  those  men 
who  have  yet  to  rise  in  your  service.  Active 
PeonSy  JBurkundazes  and  Hurearrahsy  ap- 
pear to  me  to  make  the  best  Darogas.  It 
will  no  doubt  be  said,  that  tbey  ought  to  be 
men  of  respectability,  and  some  learning; 

but  be  assured,  that  thdr  situation  will  rea- 
der 
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der  them  sufficiently  respectable^  and  give 
tbem  more  than  enough  of  powei^ ;  and  by 
keeping  an  intelligent  writer^  they  will  be 
able  to  transact  all  business  sufficiently  well. 
The  reasons  for  preferring  men  of  this  de- 
scription are, — ^that  theyare  better  acquaint- 
ed with  the  lower  orders ;  they  are  not 
above  their  work;  and  having  their  fortunes 
to  make,  they  will  be  more  anxious  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves.  To  such  men  the 
monthly  salary  is  of  consequence.  They 
have  not  any  degree  of  pomp  or  splendoiu* 
to  keep  up,  or  numerous  dependants  to  pro- 
vide for;  and  youcan^  when  necessary^  be 
more  severe  on  them. 


I  do  not  think  it  advisable  that  the  Da- 
rogas  should  be  respectable  in  the  eyes  of 
the  natives.  When  they  are  so,  their  power 
and  tyranny  are  unbounded.  They  ought 
to  be  mere  instruments  in  our  hands,  which 
we  can  throw  away  at  pleasure;  and  it  would 
be  well  if  we  had  the  power  of  dismissing 

them ; 
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4kem ;  fbr^  as  it  nowis,  the  J^wroga  feana 
Magistrate  as  little  as  he  fears  the  causes 
ipences  of  taking  a  bribe;     The  j  well  know 
tbnt  they  must  be  made  over  to  the  Coort 
M  Gireuit^  and  that  either  circwQStaiiGes 
wiB  occur  which  will  tend  to  cool  the  bosi* 
\y.  and  the  Circwt  Judge  will^  at  a  dk* 
of  time^  view  the  crime  io  a  kss  ie«* 
rioos  lights   or   that  they    will    be    aUe 
ii>  make  use  of  their  time  to  bribe  on  aU 
sides,  and  overturn  the  proceedings  in  ths 

How  very  sdldom  do  we  see  that  a  Jh- 

roga  is  convicted,  and  yet,  who  does  not 

kiKKir  that  they  are  the  greatest  of  crimi- 

mti&l  It  is  a  bad  pIsa  that  their  salarie* 

aiioald  be  increased,  with  the  iotention  of 

maUi^  them  honest    No  salary  that  t» 

Company  could  afford  to  give,  wonW  oar 

may  proportion  to  the  immeose  ««»«  *^* 

these  men  make  by  cwraptioo.    «  "  **■"*' 

that,  had  they  a  larger  salary,  they  codd  «« 

plead 
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]4ead  in  excuM  for  tbeir  corrnption,  that 
they  bad  not  wherewithal  to  live  on.  Bat 
this  argument  onlyhotds  with  honest  men; 
and  I  would  venture  to  say^  that  no  honest 
inan»  knowing  what  the  situation  of  a  Ikh^ 
iH>gu  is,  would  accept  of  iU 

There  is  an  advantage  attending  the  Im*^ 
viflg  illiterate  men  as  Daroga^, — that  the^* 
cannot  so  easily  deceive  you  in  their  Fe«^ 
ports;  they  mast  call  in  the  assistance  of 
their  Mohurrir ;  and  when  two  men  are  iiii 
a  secret,  the  detection  is  more  easy  and  prsHt 
bable« 


No  pains  you  eaa  fake  will  ever  prevent 
corruption  among  your  Darogas ;  but  every 
ItttHe  precaution  will  render  it  more  dtffi«' 
cult,  and  therefore^  you  ought  to  spare  »e> 
pains  in  effecting  this.  Keep  them  con- 
stantly employed  in  the  performance  of  the 
different  parts  of  our  complete  routine  of 
duty,  and  there  will  be  littfe  time  left  to 
"  '^  attend 
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attend  to  their  own  concerns.     Give  them 
innumerable  muJcsahs  (forms)  to  make  out 
every  month,    and  force  them  to  become 
regular.    This  regularity  is  the  very  soul  of 
police.    It  shews  them  that  you  will  spare 
no  pains ;    and  your  activity  will  prevent 
many  crimes.     Do  not  permit  them  to  ap- 
prehend  any  one  for  slight  oifences,  unless 
on  the  surest  grounds ;  and  let  them  seud 
in  those  whom  they  apprehend  imm^iiatC' 
ly.     If  you  suffer  their  keeping  them  in  the 
thannah  for  further  proof,  or  their  releasing 
them  on  security,  you  give  them  too  much 
power.     By  many  it  is  maintained,  that  it 
you  do  not  give  the  Darogas  countenance, 
and  permit  them  making  money  in  one  way, 
they  will  do  it  in  another ;  and  that,  there-* 
fore,  the  small  cases,  of  beating,  quarrels, 
&^\  ought  to  be  left  to  them.     This  is  sure- 
ly wrong,  for  they  will  make  money  in  every 
case ;  and  the  more  opportunities  you  taK 
from  them  of  so  doing  the  better.    True  it 
is,  that  if  you  do  not  allow  the  small  cBse^ 
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of  beating,  &c.  to  be  settled  by  them^  yoa 
will  give  yourself  much  additional  trouble  ^ 
but  you  must  institute  a  summary  mode 
of  deciding  them  ;  and  this  is  not  diflicttk^  if 
you  apply  your  attention  to  it. 


Regulations. 

It  will  be  founds  that  many  of  the  plans 
recommended  in  these  Remarks  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  Regulations ;  and  from  this^ 
perhaps^  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  author 
does  not  pay  due.  respect  to  these.  This  is* 
not  the  case  :  He,  on  the  contrary,  strong- 
ly recommends  that  strict  attention  should 
be  paid  to  them  wherever  it  is  possible, 
consistently  with  the  obtaining  of  the  end 
in  view;  but  there  are  many  occasions 
where  this  cannot  be  done,  and  we  are  obli- 
ged either  to  act  contrary  to  them,  or  to 
lose  the  opportunity  of  doing  good.  Let  us 
beware,  however,  lest  this  become  a  com- 

moil 
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non  practice^  for  there  is  none  more  das- 
gerous.  The  same  regulations  that  have 
been  used  many  years,  will,  in  most  cases, 
be  attended  with  similar  effects ;  and  that 
plan  is  always  the  best  whose  effects  we 
know  from  experience.  Independently  of 
this^  few  codes^  taken  in  general,  shew  great- 
er knowledge  or  foresight  than  these  Regu- 
lations. It  is  only  a  pity  that  they  are  so 
voluminous,  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
our  studying  them  in  mass.  Mr.  Cols- 
beooele's  excellent  Digest  of  them  has,  in- 
deed, rendered  this  important  branch  of 
study  more  easy  in  the  acqwiditicm. 


HINTS 
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feltJTS   TO  A  YOUNG  MAGISTRATE,   6S  HIS   TAKING 
FOSSESSIOir  Ot  A  tROtTBLESOBt^  AiSTRJlCT. 


On  taking  charge  of  a  district  where 
dacoity  and  theft  are  prevalent^  send  to 
each  thannah  as  Surkundazes.  a  few  of  the 
Omedwars^  of  whom  you  ought  always  tcr 
have  a  number  about  you.  Let  these  havtf 
CM*ders  to  keep  a  good  look  out  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  Darogas^  and  to  learn  the  ac-^ 
tual  anK>unt  of  dacoities  committed^  and 
which  it  has  been  .the  custom  of  the  Dauro^ 
gas  to  conceal. 


On 


*  Omtdwars  are  persons  expecting  employment,  of 
wHoib'  there  are  always  a  number  about  a  Court. 

VOL.  It.  X 
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On  receiving  good  information^  make 
over  tv^o  or  three  Darogas  to  the  Court  of 
Circuity  and  from  that  daj  joa  may  expect 
information  from  the  remainder* 

Be  as  active^  determined  and  acote  at  first 
as  possible^  shewing  your  own  AumUahy  and 
the  Vakeels  about  the  Court,  that  you  can 
proceed  with  severity,  if  forced  to  it;  but  be 
cautious  of  employing  the  Zemindars  for 
awhile.  If  you  do  shew  them  favour  your 
jails  will  soon  foe  full  of  their  refractory 
Ryots.  At  first  employ  only  low  wretches, 
criminals  and  others,  to  ascertain  the  real 
Sirdars;  but  never  listen  to  their  tales,  un* 
less  ccmfirmed  from  other  sources  of  inform- 
ation; for  instance,  from  the  Zenwuhry 
iVatft^,— from  the  sherista  (the  records),— 
from  the  reports  of  the  Darogas^  Sfc.  You 
may  then  venture  to  send  a  few  of  these 
men  as  GaindaSy  but  keep  a  strict  look  oat 
on  their  conduct^  otherwise  their  depreda- 

tiow 
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tions  will  rival  those  of  the  Darogas.  Let 
them  be  attended  with  guards  in  disguise^ 
and  let  these  gaards  carry  orders  to  the* 
jyoTOgas^  to  assist  them  when  necessary;^ 
but  make  them  aware  of  the  punishment 
that  will  attend  the  making  use  of  their 
perwanahs  or  situation  to  collect  money,  or 
to  oppress  the  Byots. 

The  adyiantage  of  giving  some  encourage^ 
ment  to  Goindas  at  first  is,  that  you  will  by 
these  means  have  all  the  Goindas,  both  pro- 
fessional and  others,  collected  around  you^ 
with  their  difierent  stories;  you  can  then ^ 
select  the  true  from  the  false. 


When  from  these  spies,  and  other  sources 
of  intelligence,  you  have  collected  informa- 
tion of  the  real  Sirdars,  then  plainly  and  di- 
rectly inform  the  Darogas  and  Zemindars 
that  they  must  give  up  these  men.  Employ 
several  parties  having  distinct  interests  in 

X  2  appre- 
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apprehending  them.  Each  will  try  to  Mik« 
strip  the  dther,.  and  gain  favour  at  Cowt; 
and^  be  sure  that  yon  make  their  senriqeain 
t^  way  the  only  pf ice  of  your  favour. 


There  are  many  different  ways  kk  whiclk 
y^u  BMy  serve  the  Zetmmlars,  by  atten^vg 
to  their  complaints,  and  speedily  redvcswig 
their  grievances ;  and  these  may  be  made 
their  rewards,  withoiiit  departing  from  ytxir 
dluty.  At  l^rst  use  Only  kittdness  with  thm; 
for  you  may  depend  on  it,  that  against  a 
QtMobioation  of  Zetiiindqra  and  corropt  Jh- 
regM  you  can  do  nothing;  but. if,.  aAer 
this  they  still  continue  their  iM  pnuctioe% 
then  be  severe  in  the  extreme.  Keep 
9n  good  terms  with  the  Sudder  Na3>s* 


•  The  Sudder  Naibs  are  agents  who  attend  at  the 
head  station  on  the  part  of  the  Zemindar^.  They  are 
the  mflgt  intdligent  description  of  p«op^  butrequir^ 
mu€h  msin^gement. 
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font  do  not  allow  them  or  any  other  party  to 
have  a  ieading  hand  in  Court. 

« 

See  that  for  a  while  no  Tkannak  Fnheets 
atte&d  the  Coart  during  trials ;  and  do  not 
suifer  ilMBurkundazes  tocome  straight  from 
any  one  TTuinnak  to  the  Court.  Let  eaeh 
Daroga  send  his  reports  to  the  first  2%annah 
on  the  road  to  the  Sudder  station ;  from 
thence  let  them  be  sent  to  the  next  by  a 
fresh  handy  and  so  on.  By  these  means  a 
great  number  of  persons  will  be  employed 
in  bringing  in  the  reports ;  and  the  plans 
of  the  JDdrogM  will  be  defeated;  for  you 
may  depend  on  it,  that  all  Burkundazei 
that  come  to  Court  are  spies. 

When  you  ha?.e  got  the  chief  Sirdars  in 
jaily  the  next  difficulty  is  to  get  witnesses  to 
convict  them;  and  here  I  would  recomi 
mend  the  plan  adopted  in  Zillah  Nuddea 
by  Mr.  Eliot^  viz.  nerer  to  suflfer  a  Petm 

togointatheJlfo/w^7»  for  the  purpose  t)f 

X  3  summoning 
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summoniDg  and  accompaDying  the  witoes- 
BCBy  but  merely  make.  them,  execute  a  iiw- 
hulka  (or  agreemeDt)^  that  they  will  appear 
on  a  certain  day.  When  they  do  come, 
treat  them  kindly,  and  do  not  for  some  time 
make  over  to  the  Court  of  Circuit  for  breach 
of  oath.  Take  their  depositions  quickly, 
and  be  not  too  severe  in  your  interroga- 
tions. By  these  mejans  yoa  will  soon  find 
that  witnesses  will  not  refuse  to  attead. 
Without  these  precautions,  all  your  endea- 
Tours.  to  obtain  evidence  will  be  vain. 

.  Be  veiy  cautious  how  soomthauls  (io* 
quests)  are  taken :  These  are  the  curses  of 
the  country ;  and  be  sure  that  you  insist  od 
4he  Darogas  sending  in  respectable  witoes- 
ses  to  them ;  for  you  may  depend  on  it, 
that  all  the  respectable  men  of  the  viil^ 
pay  if  they  do  not  come  in. 

;  At  first,  keep  your  AumUah  in  fear  and 

trembling;  but  beware  of  tamiug  any  ^ 

them 
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tbem  away  till  you  see  whether  you  can 
make  any  thing  out  of  them. 

Continually  oppose  your  ^t^mi/aA^  when 
they  wish  to  present  certain  cases  before 
others;  for  this  will  lessen  their  conse- 
quence in  the  eyes  of  the  natives^  who  pay 
them  to  get  on  their  causes. 

Favour  no  one  more  than  another ;  for^ 
be  assured,  if  you  do,  lie  will  make  a  had 
use  of  it :  and  let  none  of  them  speak  ex- 
"cept  when  asked ;.  for,  if  you  do,  they 
are  so  cunning  they  will  certainly  deceive 
you. 

Hear  the  stories  of  every  one,  but  never 
act  from  first  impressions.  Wait  coolly  till 
some  confirming  circumstance  occur. 

When  any  plan  for  the  improvement  of 
the  police  shall  occur  to  the  Magistrate,  or 
be  suggested  by  another,  he  ought  to  make 

X  4  a  me- 
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a  inepiorandum  of  it  ip  a  book  kq>l;  for 
the  purpose,  otherwise  the  muUiplicity  of 
business  will  drive  it  out  of  his  memory.  An 
l&jf (;r^ct  from  a  memoraodam'^book  of  tbis 
kiQid  wUl  be  found  ip  the  Appeodiic. 

lj^tt\ie  veai^ev  now  turn  from  these  evils 
which  have  been  in  eyery  shape  eadiibtted 
to  his  view,  and  compare  the  present  with 
t|ie  forxfier  state  pf  India. 

» 

It  was  the  chifracter  of  >t)i^  former  Go* 
veromepts  of  India,  to  piim$hi  io  the  mast 
s^mpary  ms^nneri  and  with  the  greatest 
jcruelty,  all  crimes  which  were  openly  <coiDr 
mitted ;  but  not  by  constant  investigatioo, 
aqd  by  soliciting  information,  to  search  for 
crimen.  Few  crimes  were  therefore  puoisb- 
pdy  and  from  this  an  ideii  prevailcKl  that  kw 
were  committed.  It  is  the  character  of  oar 
Goyernn^ent  to  hupt  out  c^iimiials  wlierc- 
ever  they  may  be  founds — ^to  iK^  ^^^^  *^ 

mqstlvdden  recesses  of  ?ice,  «pd  to  P*"^^ 

every 


J 
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ercry  despriptioD  of  ofl^ce  with  prop6r«- 
iionate  severity^  but  with  mildnesg  eom*- 
pared  with  the  former  practice. 


Less  now  remains  hidden  from  us^  and 
the  mass  of  criminal  delinquency  seems  out 
of  all  proportion  great.     Hence  the  false 
idea,  that  qvlv  system  of  judicial  adminig^ 
tration  is  so  defective.    This  deception  I 
have  often  witnessed  on  a  smaller  scale^  iii 
the  appearance  of  peace  and  tranquillity 
which  a  Zillah  in  Bengal  often  presents, 
when  under  an  apathetic  and  careless  Ma- 
gistrate.     I  have  often   thought,    that  $, 
country  in  a  state  of  criminal  delinquency, 
may  be  likened  to  a  volcanic  mountain,  on 
whose  surface  are  seen  only  the  peaceful 
habitations  of  men,  the  richest  verdure, 
and  every  appearance  of   happiness,    bv^ 
some  unexpected,    perhaps  trivial  cause, 
exeites  the  hidden  flame,  and  in  a  moment 
the  combustion  is  general.      It  rages  for 
awhile,  carries  every  thing  before  it,    and 
again  all  is  calm.      The  exertions  of  the 

in- 
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inhabitants  repair  the  dilapidations,  aod 
restore  order.  But  the  destruction  was 
instantaneous^— the  repair  is  the  work  of 

« 

years. 

I  was  in  Zillah  Nuddea   the  year  pre- 
vious to  the  development  of  its  real  inter- 
nal condition.     There  was  apparently  do 
business  for  the  Magistrate.     His  Daroga 
sent  him  no  reports  of  dacofities  and  mur- 
ders.    The  arrears  in  business  were  smaD. 
,The  duties  of  his  office  were  easily  per- 
formed by  the  Magistrate  :  They  occupied, 
perhaps,  an  hour  or  two  of  the  day.     His 
Assistants  had  a  very  easy  life.     There 
was  nothing  thought  of  but  hunting,  rac- 
ing, the  pleasures  of  the  table,  music  and 
dancing.     The  station  was  the  resort  of 
the  gay  from,  every  part  of  the  coontry. 
I  Jeft  it  to  attend  the  Judge  on  the  cir- 
cijit.    I  returned  to  it  within  a  ftw  moDtn«» 
appointed  to  assist  the  Magistrate.   I  fonni 
1700  prisoners  in  jail,— three  Magistrates 
employed  jointly:  in  restoring  tranqoilKty* 
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— and  nothing  but  robbery  and  murder  to 
be  beard  of. 

The  state  of  this  Zillah  was  only  discover- 
ed by  one  thoughtless  act  of  the  Dacaits.  I 
mean  the  attack  on  Messrs.  Fabdt  and  Lt- 
DiARB.  The  night  before  his  execution^  I 
heard  this  confirmed  from  the  lips  of  one 
of  .the  principal  Sirdars.  ''  Had  it  not 
^^  been  for  our  foolishly  attacking  an  Eur 
f^  ropean,  we  might  for  ever  have  escaped 
*r  detection.'' 

This  district  first  gave  the  alarm^  which 
awakened  from  along  repose  the  Magistrates 
of  the  different  2^llahs  ;  and  we  shall  find^ 
that  each  Zillah  in  Bengal^  in  succession^ 
exhibited  a  scene  more  or  less  resembling 
that  described  above.  We  have  by  these 
means  become  acquainted  with  the  true 
state  of  criniinal  delinquency  among  the 
natives.  It  has  excited  our  wonder^  but  it 
has  also  drawn  forth  <mr  exertions^  and  it  is 

daily 
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4nily  duninisbing.  Should  tbiese  exer&m 
be  again  allowed  to  flag,  we  shall  soon  wit* 
nesSy  in  its  every  feature,  the  seemingly  ex* 
aggeriited  picture  exhibited  in  this  Essay 

But  the  principal  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  people  will  be  found  io 
their  increased  liberty,  and  in  the  proteo 
tiovk  which  is  afibrded  them  from  hoi9|tiIe  io* 
Tsision,  and  from  the  domestic  tyrannf  of 
their  ruler3« .  And  altbcMigh  our  mild  form 
of  Government  has  not  yet  succeeded  in 
creating  complete  security  of  property,  or  in 
aifibrding  speedy  redress  fdr  the  grievances 
pf  the  JRt/ots ;  yet^  a$  it  admits  of  revisioo 
and  improvjement,  we  ought  by  no  means  to 
despair.  Keforms  ought  always  to  be  vtfy 
gradual. 

.  Is  it  not  a  great  blessing  to  the  nativesi 
that  we  are  now  able  quietly  to  Tealize  our 
revenue^  without  the  employment  of  a  »* 

pacioBS 


p^ious  militaty  force  called  out  oik  e>r«t^ 
<iccasion  to  commit  depredatimis  ?  This  wm 
tbe  very  keystone  of  the  former  Gorertt- 
m&ott ;  aod  the  poor  Byats  were  feiiDd  to  re« 
sbt  open  violence  by  euDDiDg  and  fals««' 
hood.  Formerly  the  Byot  had  to  dread  the 
Government  as  well  as  the  landholders.  He 
has  now  only  to  dread  these  last.  Shall  we 
long  suffer  this  ? 

The  native  k  no  kmgier  haunted  by  the 
continual  dread  of  the  ravages  of  an  en  envy/ 
The  sight  oS  a  military  force  is  to  him  a  no^ 
velty^  and  the  empldyment  of  a  miUtary 
foiiee  in  the  collection  of  the  revenues,  a 
thtng  now  almost  anknown«  Out  Governs 
ment  is  founded  on  prindples  which  ought 
to  iskterat  every  native  in  its  dural>ility: 
Hieir  obedience  to  our  authority  19  insured^ 
by  the  experience  of  our  justice  atfd  their 
consequent  security.  Ttie  sospension  of 
military  controul  is  no  longer^  as  formerly, 
attended  by  immediate  revolt.     Our  public 

Officers, 
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Officers^  in  the  collection  of  the  rerenues, 
cannot  pursue  a  course  of  corruption  and 
oppression^  nor  pervert  the  name  and  power 
of  the  Company  to  the  worst  of  ends.  Thejr 
are  under  the  check  of  the  Judicial  Depart- 
menty  and  the  constitution  of  this  last  has, 
within  it,  all  the  necessary  checks  on  the  im- 
proper exercise  of  power;  as  well  as  the 
seeds  of  an  admirable  Police. 

The  only  channel  for  the  redress  of  grie- 
vances is  not  now^  as  formerly,  to  be  found 
in  insurrection  and  rebellion,  but  in  appeal 
to  legal  tribunals ;  and  although  the  road 
to  these  still  presents  the  barriers  which  the 
oppression  of  the  Zemindars  has  placed  to 
impede  the  progress  of  the  poor;  it  is  yet 
to  be  hoped,  that  the  native,  becoming  more 
bold  and  independent  from  our  assiinmces 
of  protection,  will  in  the  end  be  enabled  to 
overcome  these  obstructions. 


Frdm 
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From  the  above  Observations  on  the  un- 
settled and  miserable  condition  of  India  un- 
der its  Asiatic  Conquerors^  it  may  be  easily 
seen 9  that,  although  in  its  present  situation 
under  the  British  Government,  there  are  to 
be  found  many  causes  which  render  the 
condition  of  the  lower  classes  peculiarly 
unhappy,  and  which  materially  obstruct  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  country,  still,  com- 
paratively speaking,  the  situation  of  the 
country  has,  since  the  period  of  the  British 
Government  in  India,  been  highly  impro- 
yed. 

India  is,  in  short,  in  an  infinitely  better 
condition  then  when  under  its  Mogul  Mas- 
ters ;  but  the  lower  classes  are  neither  so 
happy,  nor  the  Provinces  so  flourishing,  as 
they  might  be  rnade^    The  time  may  come, 

(soon 
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(soon  or  late^  it  belongs  to  the  British  U* 
gislature  to  determine,}  when,  in  the  gra- 
dual progress  of  improvement^  and  of  that 
reform,  wbicb>  to  be  eflfectual,  ought  not  to 
be  too  rapid,  we  shall  behold  a  brighter  and 
bftppier  picture  than  it  has  fallen  to  mj  lot 
t9  delineate.  When,  instead  of  those  scenes 
of  crime  and  oppression  which  have  been 
described,  we  shall  be  able  more  clearly  to 
discover  the  benign  influence  cf  British 
Government,  British  laws^  and  British  so- 
ciety, upon  the  manners  of  a  people,  whom 
a  dontinued  subjection  to  despotism,  a  de- 
fective Code  of  Laws,  and  an  almost  total 
want  of  moral  principle,  had  rendered,  per- 
haps, the  most  abject  and  the  most  profligate 
of  nations. 
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ON.  THE   PROBABLE    CONSEUUENCES     OF.  PERMIT* 
TING   A   FREE   TRADE   TO   THE   EAST   INDIES. 

X  HE  Commercial  Body  in  England  seem 
fijrmly  deteirmined  that  a  Free  Trade  ^  shall 
be  opened  to  them  with  the  East  Indies. 
As  England  chiefly  exists  by  her  commerce^ 
this  body  has  always  the  greatest  weight ; 
and  there,  is  not  a  doubt  that  they  will  cany 
their  intentions  into  exectitiqn. 


voh.  II.  Y  The 
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TI^  exertions  of  our  merchants,  at  pre- 
sent buoyed  up  with  the  hope  of  success  {rom 
this  trade,  after  having  been  so  long  depres- 
sed by  the  gloomy  appearance  of  commerce 
in  general,  will  give  rise  to  a  spirit  and  ener- 
gy, which  will  carry  away  every  obstacle 
opposed  to  its  operation ;  more  especially  as 
little  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  argu- 
ments on  the  other  side,  from  the  coDsi- 
deration  of  their  being  the  suggestions  of 
self-interest  and  partiality. 

A  Free  Trade  will  be  opCMd,  and  the 
returns  of  the  second  or  third  year  will 
prove,  by  the  simple  and  irresistible  argu- 
ment of  actual  loss,  that  at  present  every  cir* 
cumstancc  is  against  the  probability  of  sttc- 
iD  such  an  ondertakiDg. 


This  subject  is,  indeed^  rather  oat  of  i^ 
way  of  my  professioo }  hM  H  k  nd  aitogt- 
ther  unconnected  with  the  ofcject  tf  tfce 

present  Essay ;  and  it  excites  such  general 

iotittBtf 
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interest^  that  I  cannot  avoid  mentioning  thjs 
difficulties  which  are  likely  to  present  them* 
delves  to  the  European  speculator. 

Daring  a  residence  of  eight  years  in 
Bengal,  I  have  indulged  in  every  possible 
opportunity,  a  curiosity  which  I  have  always 
possessed,  of  inquiring  into  the  circumstan- 
ces of  tradesmen  and  artistans, — the  myste- 
ries of  their  profession, — the  price  of  their 
labour,^--and  the  value  of  the  commodities 
Used.  Few  subjects,  indeed,  to  me  are  more 
interesting. 

* 

From  having  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  colloquial  languages  of  Indi&,  (particu- 
larly the  Bengalee,  which  is  too  little  stu- 
died,) and  from  having  been  (in  most  of  the 
diBtricts  where  I  have  been  stationed)  for 
several  months  at  intervals  employed  in 
the  interior,  I  have  had  good  opportunities 
of  ascertaining  the  actual  condition  of  the 
lawer  orders.     The  fact  is  not  generally 

T  2  known, 
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known,    but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that 
those  who  reside  at  the  Sudder  or  Head  Sta- 
tions  in  our  Zillahs,  are  unacquainted  with 
the  condition  of  the  people.     The  reason  is 
simply  this :  The  country  now  belongs  to 
the  Zemindars  or  landholders ;    their  influ- 
ence is  consequently  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  body ;  it  is  their  interest  that  we 
should  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  miserable 
state  of  their  Ryots.     All   the  information 
we  receive  is  through  them,  or  the  corrupt 
OflScers  of  our  Courts,  who  are,  to  a  man,  m 
the  pay  of  the  Zemindars  ;  and  so  strong  is 
the  league  formed  against  us,  that  when  a 
Judicial  Servant  of  the  Company  goes  into 
the  interior,  it  is  long  before  he  can  gain 
the  confidence  of  the  natives.      It  is ,  only 
by  laying  aside  his  dignity,  and  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunities  which  occur 
of  conversing  with  the  peasants,  without 
the  intervention  of  any  one,  that  he  cau 
come  at  the  truth.     An  Englishman  boldly 

teUs  his  wroDgs,-Ta   Bengalee  studiously 

conceals 
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conceals  them.  Here  is  a  curious  picture. 
For  so  material  a  difference  in  disposition, 
we  must  have  a  competent  cause.  It  is  not 
wanting.  An  Englishman  is  secure  of  re- 
dress,— a  Bengalee  almost  sure  of  destruc- 
tion from  opposition  to  the  will  of  his  tyrant 
Zemindar.  If  he  is  turned  out  of  his 
native  village,-— seized,  under  cover  of  a 
real  or  fictitious  balance  of  rent,  and  when 
his  person  is  secured,  if  he  is.  then  sent 
into  the  head  station  as  a  suspicious  cha- 
racter, kept  for  months  in  confinement 
previous  to  his  trial,  condemned  on  the 
evidence  of  multitudes  of  perjured  wretches, 
and  finally  imprisoned  ;  it  is  only  what  he 
had  to  expect, — it  is  only  what  a  Zemindar 
can  at  all  times  effect. 


It  cannot  then  be  expected,  that  informa- 
tion gained  from  so  vile  a  source  as  that 
of  the  Zemindars  can  be  entitled  to  credit. 
From  the  circumstances  in  which  I  waft 
placed  in  India,  and  that  free  intercourse 

y3  wifli 


with  the  natives^  which  I  had  oppcvtuoi* 
ties  of  maiDtainiag^  I  have  been  enabled  to 
collect  some  information  as  to  the  real  stata 
of  native  trade  and  nianufactures,  whicb 
Oiay  not  be  unimportapt.  Bare  infom«*< 
tion,  however,  of  the  circiinistancea  of  the 
country^  is  all  I  can  communicate^  1 9ball 
leave  the  reasonings  to  be  famided  on  |beiiP» 
^9nd  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn^  to  thaw 
more  deeply  acquainted  with  the  priaqpl^ 
Qf  tradc^ 

It  is  a  general  priocipk  of  commerce,  that 

monopolies  are  burtfiil  to  a  State ;  and  it  is 

this  idea,  added  to  other  causes,  that  reo* 

ders  the  Commercial  Body  i|i  Engiand  fo 

hostile  to  the  existence  e£  the  £ast  India 

Company  on  its  present  footing.     But  the 

nation  ought  to  re6eQt»  th^t  mouflfMit^  are 

only  permitted,,  whea   there  is  waatiPg  ^ 

sufficient  spirit  of  enterprise  w  the  Com* 

mercial  Body  at  large  j   4»d  tb^t  *hey  •» 

^J  grafted  in  fayour  of  tkm  dftring.iftdi- 

vidaais 
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vidaak  to  whose  exertions  we  are  indebted 
for  the  discovery  of  the  resources  of  distant 
countries.  If  the  increase  of  our  national 
prosperity  is  compatible  with  the  existence 
of  the  Company,— if  it  can  be  proved,  that 
their  existence  has  actually  caused  such  in* 
crease^  then  that  policy  which  would  check 
them^  at  a  time  when  they  are  jost  begin* 
ning  to  emerge^  after  a  Itmg  struggle, 
through  a  variety  of  diifficulties  and  dangers, 
would  be  unwise  and  unjust,^-<*inconsistent 
with  the  far-famed  generosity  and  liberality 
of  the  British  Grovernment. 


But  hurried  on  as  the  nation  now  is,  to 
attempt  any  thtng,  however  desperate, 
where  there  exists  a  ray  of  hope  to  iUunu*. 
nate  their  prospects,  we  cannot  expect  much 
from  their  tiberdity,«-«-poverty,  ruin,  and  de* 
solation  are  the  oonsequencdes  to  whidi  evory 
Briton  looks  forward  on  the  loss  of  foreign 
trade.  America  Is  at  war  with  us ;  and  the 
last  resource,  the  last  vent  for  our  manu- 

Y  4  factures 
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factiifes  is  expected  in  ihe  Free  Trade  with 
India. 


I  isay  the  last  vent  for  our  manufactures ; 
for  on  the  existence  of  a  ready  and  general, 
or  a  very  extensive,  though  particular  mar- 
ket for  her  manufactures,  the  prosperity  of 
England  depends.  This  prosperity  has  pa^ 
dually  increased,  and  has  for  its  causes,— 
the  perfection  of  her  manufactures, — her 
fisheries,  and  her  coal-trade,— but  above 
all,  the  perfection  of  her  manufactures  ;  for, 
if  these  were-  not  of  consequence  to  her 
neighbours,  and  always  demanded  for  ex- 
portation, the  nursery  for  seamen  afibrded  by 
her  coal-trade  and  fisheries  would  be  useless* 
The  solid  foundation  on  which  England  ha& 
built  the  most  magnificent  structure  of  com- 
mercial grandeur  which  any  age  or  nation 
afibrds  to  our  view,  may  be  traced  to  the 
following  principles  (among  others,  which 
need  not  be,hei*e  enumerated}. 
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1st,  The  importation  of  raw  materials  is 
a  more  profitable  exchange  for  our  manu« 
factures  than  money ;  for  we  thus  have  the 
means  of  supporting  our  own  people  in  th6 
manufacture  of  these  materials. 


2dly,  The  importation  of  raw  materials 
Is  more  profitable  than  the  exchange  of  our 
manufactured  goods  for  the  manufactures 
of  others^  even  those  in  which  we  do  not 
excel)  and  this  for  the  above  reason. 

* 

3c//y,  That  policy  is  the  worst  of  all, 
which  introduces  from  other  countries  ma- 
nufactures in  which  our  own  people  might 
labour,  such  las  silks^  brandy,  woollen-cloth 
and  muslins. 


It  will  be  necessary  that  the  reader  keep 
these  principles  in  mind  while  he  peruses 
the  remarks  which  I  humbly  ^submit  to  his 
coiisideration.  He  will  be  able  to  carry  his 
researches  much  further  than  my  limited 

knowledge 
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knowledge  of  the  subject^  or  my  present  in- 
tentioo^  will  permit^      He  will  give  their 
proper  weight  to  those  facts  which^  at  pre- 
sent stated  by  me,  he  shall  find  corroborated 
from  better  sources  of  informatioD.     IM 
him  also  reflect,  that  I  am  a  Judicial  Servant 
of  the  Company^  sincerely  attached  to  that 
by  choice,  and  riretted  in  that  attadiment; 
by  an  encouragement  as  generous  as  it  was 
undeserved.      I  am  forbid  to  trade,  and 
have  no  inclination  for  it.     I  can  only  ssf^ 
fer  if  the  Company  are  annihilated^  and  this 
is  not  likely  soon  to  happen.     Under  ibese 
circunntuices^  tbe  reader  will  receive  my 
suggestions  with  less  hesitation.      If  be 
donhts  their  truth  kt  him  controvert  tbeoi, 
by  proving,  that  the  state  of  the  inhafaitaBii 
of  India  is  not  what  I  have  described ;  and  I 
will  most  gladly  acknowledge  my  error. 

The  Company  wiU  not  matermlly  suftr 

by  tbe  Free  Trade,  if  they  maintain  a  com^ 

petition  with  tb^  nunhanta^and  for  two  * 

three 
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three  yeard  lower,  as  mach  as  possible,  the 
prioe  of  freight ;  for,  I  trust  that,  if  it  is 
found,  after  a  sufficient  trial,  that  the  trade 
of  India  cannot  be  extended,  GovemmeDt 
will  not  permit  one  body  of  men  merely  to 
supplant  another,  without  benefiting  the  na- 
tion, and  will  restore  their  privileges  to  the 
Company.  My  reasons  for  thinking  that 
the  Company  will  not  materially  suffer,  and 
that  the  Company  alone  can  ever  conduct 
the  trade  with  India,  are  these. 

1^/,  Because  they  have  the  aflfections  and 
confidence  of  the  natives,  in  a  degree  which 
was  never  before  possessed  by  Europeans, 
and  which  even  the  late  measures  of  Gro- 
vernment,  regarding  the  land  settlement, 
have  not  been  able  to  shake.  Were  they 
even  to  lose  this  confidence,  the  memory  of 
their  tremendous  power,  the  conquests  of 
their  aniiies,  and  the  energy  which  can  at 
any  time  be  thrown  into  their  Civil  Esta- 
Uishmenta,  must  remain  long  remembered 

by 
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by  the  natives  as  the  peculiar  attributes  of 
the  Company ;  and,  even  if  their  vigour 
were  gone^  their  will  must  continue  to  be 
long  respected. 

2dlyy  Because  the  natural  effect  of  a  Free 
Trade  will  be  to  create  a  constant  spirit  of 
jealousy  between  the  Company's  Servants 
and  the  merchants,  and  will  call  forth  the 
exertions  of  their  power  in  checkings  by 
every  possible  means^  the  success  of  these 
merchants.  If  the  nation  deprive  the  Com- 
pany's Servants  of  their  rights^  this  jealousy 
will  not  be  without  justice. 

Sdlyi  Because  the  liberality  of  their  deal- 
ings^ during  a  long  period  of  years^  has  esta- 
blished for  them  a  name^  as  a  Commercial 
Body,  which  it  will  be  long  before  any  other 
set  of  men,  however  respectable,  shall  ac- 
quire ;  and  there  is  a  regularity  and  confi- 
dence attending  their  public  sales,  which 
are  highly  advantageous  to  foreign  dealers. 

4thly, 
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Athly^  Because  the  confidence. placed  in  a 
large  and  powerful  body  of  men^  whose 
downfall  is  improbable/in  proportion  to  the 
smallness  of  the  capital  risked.by  each^will 
always  be  greater  that  that  placed  in  indi- 
viduals^ however  rich  and  respectable^  whose 
ruin  is  easy,  because  their  whole  fortunes 
are  at  stake. 


5thlyy  Because  the .  Company  possess  a 
knowledge  of  the  resources  of  the  country^ 
and  of  the  various  minutiae  of  its  trade,  in 
a  degree  which  no  other  set  of  men  can  have, 
until  they  shall. have  had  their  experience; 
and  which  knowledge  is  indispensable  in 
carrying  on  trade  with  India. 

To  these  many  lesser  reasons  might  be 
added,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  these  .will 
be .  sufficient.  Besides,  it  will  be  found, 
that  most,  of  the  causes  .  now  about  to  be 
.enumerated  as  likely  to  prevent  the  success 

of 
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of  indmdoals^  may  be  brought  directly  to 
aisist  the  proof  of  this  asseition^  That  the 
Company  will  not  sufier  by  the  Free  Trade, 
in  the  event  of  their  maintaining  a  compe- 
titioB^  and  lowering  at  mneh  as  posfiible 
their  rate  of  ireight 

It  will  be  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  U> 
observe,  that  the  returns  of  the  first  specu- 
lations will  be  in  farour  of  the  European 
speculator,  for  the  following  reasons : 

Isiy  There  is  on  hand  at  present  a  soft* 
oient  surplus  of  raw  materials  to  meet  $sti 
oocaaional  mcreased  demaud^  though  not  U> 
a  great  extent. 

i2d^  Good  prices,  or  the  hopei  of  quick 
Mtumt,  by  purchasers  of  European  goods, 
will  induce  the  nativeft  to  part  with  the 
commoditiei  generally  resir^  for  home 
eoiMumptiob* 

3d, 
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3d,  At  predent^  the  gloomy  appearance 
of  our  trade  has  loaded  the  ItidiaD  tnar«- 
ket  with  indigo^  cotton^  subo^  silk,  fcc. 
The  great  detnaod  in  former  years  had  eoU 
lected  those^  and  a  vent  for  them  is  much 
wanted. 


4thi  There  are  in  India^  as  in  all  countries, 
ttntbioking  and  sanguine  speculators,  whom 
the  low  price  oJF  European  goods,  and  the 
novelty  of  the  speculation,  will  induce  to 
venture.  These  are,  however,  very  few  i 
itMr,  in  general  5  the  native  traders  are  pos- 
sessed of  great  sagacity  and  foresight. 

5/A,  The  great  collection  of  European 
goods  glutting  the  markets,  will  lower  the 
prices  so  much,  that  the  Half  Casts  and 
Fortuguese  will  become  purchasers. 

6ihy  The  active  and  lively  spirit  of  en*- 
terprise  will  give  rise  to  very  great  cxer- 
tiona,  as  long  as  the  result  is  unknown. 

But 
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But  these  causes  are  qF  Umited  and 
most  uncertain  influence^  compared  to  tbe 
obstacles  which  the  merchants  will  meet 
with  after  thevr  first  speculation.  There 
will  be  an  immense  loss  of  money  and 
goods ;  for  the  causes  which  must  prevent 
an  increase  of  raw  commodities  in  India^ 
will  then  come  into  action.  These  I  shall 
now  enumerate,  and  then  proceed  to  give  a 
few  remarks  on  them  and  the  preceding 
arguments. 

.  The  speculations  of  the.  European  mer- 
chants, during  the^  first  three  qr  four,  suc- 
ceeding years,  will  be  unsuccessful ; 

1^^,  Because  no  speedy  change ;  is  to  be 
expected  in  the  miserable  condition  of  tbe 
class  of  peasants  and  manufacturers.  Tbis 
subject  has  been  fully  discussed  in  Chap.  Ill* 
of  this  Essay.  An  increase  of  grain  alone  can 
cause  an  increase  of  other  articles  and  flja- 
nufactures ;  but  no  increase. of  grain  is  like- 


cw  €Miiy  l>e1^  the  coo^kuM^  4>f  tb^e  jls|i)4r 
1ioM«r$,  not  of  the 


5W^  Because^  leyesi  ¥i^r:e  the  p^tiirte  ^vt 
possessed  of  OAOoey^  still,  their  rdigioup 
fMrejudioes,  their  habits  of  Uviiig,  and  j4i^ 
simplicity  of  (heir  furniture  apd  4ress,  witf 
prevent  them  from  purchasing  our  articles. 

Zd,  Because  tibe  habi^  of  the  patives  i^ 
general^  :hut  more  pant&i^ai'ly  of  the  Wieakby 
Bengalees^  are  par^mwdous  to  a  deg^ 
unknown  in  any  ^h^r  miifM,  aijid  of  \fMck 
the  meroanttte  body  .at  htHKie  have  no  ade*- 
i|iiate  iden. 

4ith,  Because  the  Eurogpean  ^Civil  aqd  Mi^ 
litary  Establishment  of  the  Company  is  not 
Bub|eot  to  any  great  increase;  and  the  fipp- 
ply  oi  ^wofeaxk  goods  h^is^  of  \flJte  years^ 
eocceeded  the  demand  from  this^  ^the  only 
•onix^e  of  steady  sfde. 

vou  II.  z  ith, 
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Bthy  Because  the  individaals  speculating 
will  labour  under  every  disadvantage  which 
ignorance  of  the  language  and  customs  of 
the  people,  want  of  confidence  in  the  na- 
tive merchants,  and  reciprocal  want  of  con- 
fidence on  the  part  of  the  native  merchants, 
with  the  knavery  of  Dullals,  Pykars,  and 
other  brokers,  will  always  aflbrd. 

6thy  Because  the  jealousy  which  will  be 

created  between  the  Company's  Commercial 

_    • 

Servants,  or  private  individuals  long  situa- 

ted  in  India  as  traders,  and  those  new  spe- 
culators,  will  throw  every  possible  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  the  latter.  In  India,  the  Com- 
pany's Servants  are  powerful,  from  the  na- 
ture of  their  offices,  and  private  traders  hav« 
little  chance  of  success  in  opposing  tbem. 

7tky  Because  the  advantage  of  a  speedy 

return,  even  with  smaller  gains,  will  indace 

the  merchants  to  re-load  with  IndiaD  ptth 

•  duce,  and  to  leave  their  European  goods 

in 
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in  the  hands  of  agents^  who^  as  they  are 
not  the  purchasers^  will  not  suffer^  but  gain 
by  the  goods  remaining  a  considerable  time 
on  hand  ;  for  to  commission  on  their  sale^ 
they  will  join  warehouse-charges^  &c.  And 
because  the  employment  of  agents /will  be 
almost  in  every  case  necessary,  from  the 
want  of  experience  on  the  part  of  the  new 
speculator. 

8M,  Because,  in  India,  Europeein  goods 
cannot  bear  being  thus  kept  The  climate, 
and  the  numerous  destructive  insects,  pre- 
vent it. 


9thy  Because  the  long  period  of  an  Indian 
voyage,  to  which  the  goods,  probably  pack* 
ed  in  a  hurry,  or  in  too  great  quantities,  will 
be  subjected,  will  insure  the  destruction  of 
a  great  proportion, — an  evil  which,  even  at 
present,  is  generally  felt.  For,  with  every 
advantage,  the  Captains  and  Officers  in  the 

2  2  Company's 
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and  m  Very  ^few  iWistatioe^  ttttJkt  'tetj  tfaibg 
by  ttieir  ii 


lOth,  Becafrse^  df  late  yeats^  ^  wetf  gt-eat 
itnptoifeaefrit  has  talcen  .placie  in  sevetdi  of 
Are  bative  Uialcnifactures.    These  tmpttyve^^ 
mentis  win  be  fui^ber  promofted  by  l3ie  in- 
crease of  European  adventurers^  who  serve 
as  superintendants^  and  the  more  general 
dtffbsidh  df  Etiropean  articles  to  ^erve  as 
patterns.     T^hose  wboliave  had  an  oppor- 
tunity 0^  seeing  specimens  of  tbeir  imita- 
tions^ will  agree  with  me,  that  there  is 
likely   to  be  soon  some  cause  for  jealousy, 
liet  us  look  at  the  manufactures  in  leaf  her, 
as  bobts,  shoes^  bartieiss,  &c.  under  the  di- 
rfectiob  of  Europeans,  in  Calctfttia,  i&nd  of 
natives  at  -Ca^npore  and  Dinapore;  thte 
guns,  tutlery  and  hardware  of  Mongheer ; 
the  hardware  and  locks  of  Ballasore ;  the 
cloths,  nankeens  and  hair-powder  of  Ohan- 
dernagork;    the   household-furniture    and 

plate^ 


plate^,  nade  with  or  witbcwt  lE^aropean  su- 
perint^pdence ;  the  coaches  and  other  wheel- 
ed carriages  made  in  Calcutta  aiid  eke« 
where ;  the  lesser  articles  of  imitation  in  the 
China  Bazar  of  Calcqtta,  as  Smyte^^^  topth- 
foriishesy  uEroj^i?4M^y^  jams,  jellies,  an4  pre^ 
serves ;  native  epaulets,  gold  and  silver  1«m^, 
and  bullion;   cloths  (not  woollen),  tapes, 
needles,     tin->work,    wire^workj    brushesi^ 
pickles,  sallad-<oil,  vinegar^  arrow-root,  ^le* 
dicines,  adulterated  wines  and  spirits,  ^omb9« 
ribbons,  silks,  &c.    These,  and  numberless 
other  article,  are  conterfeited  with  great 
success.     They  either  undersell  the  article^ 
of  European  manufacture  and  are  purch^«* 
ed  hy  the  Half-Casts  and  Portuguese,  op 
they  are  passed  off  on  the  unwary  as  Euro- 
pean articles,  and  at  the  same  price.     The 
price  of  labour  is  so  low,  that  these  artlples, 
even  when  manufactured  of  th^  best  mate^ 
rial?,  way  be  sold  wholesale  tP  retail  d^alr 
ersi  at  ooe-fourth  of  the  piic§  paid  fm  t\» 

z  3  same 
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same  of  European  manufacture ;  and  under 
these  circumstances^  the  purchase  will  in 
many  cases  be  desirable. 

Finally,  Because  the  results  of  the  first 
year  will  damp  the  energy  of  the  less  san- 
guine, and  confine  the  trade  to  a- few  enter- 
prising and  daring  speculators  of  capital, 
who,  as  their  number  is  confined,  will  in- 
crease  their  investments,  will  sink  all,  and 
lose  all. 

These  are  the  causes  which  more  imme- 
diately  protrude  themselves  on  our  notice ; 
but  the  mercantile  reader  will  find  many 
which  are  unknown  to  me. 


Thus  far  in  the  subject  had  I  proceeded 
while  on  my  passage  to  St.  Helena,  and  be- 
fore I  had  seen  any  papers  or  publications 
regarding  the  Free  Trade  and  New  Char- 
'       ■  ter. 
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ter.  On  my  arrival  there^  I  was  favoured 
with  the  perusal  of  ten  numbers  of  the  pa- 
pers on  the  subject,  published  by  order  of 
the  Court  of  Directors.  1  have  not,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  perusal,  altered  one  word 
o£  the  arrangement,  or  matter  of  my  argu- 
ments above  given.  My  reason  is  this,  that 
if.  my  opinions  on  the  subject  are  entitled 
to  attention,  it  will  be  because  they  are  the 
opinions  of  one  who  had  no  other  source 
of  information  than  his  own  eyes  supplied. 

^  It  is,  indeed,  flattering  to  me  to  find,  that 
the  great  mass  of  information  contained  in 
these  papers  confirms,  the  opinions  I  have 
offered  on  some  parts  of  the  subject ;  but  I 
do  not  mean  by  this  to  take  any  credit  to 
myself  for  th^  conclusions  which  I  have 
drawn,  as  no  one  can  have  made  the  com- 
mon use  of  his  senses,  in  a  long  intercourse 
with  the  natives^  without  arriving  at  the 
same, 

z  4  I  shall 
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I  ^1^1  DOW  add  a  fetv'observationsf  6d  tlie 
last  arguiaeBts  I  have  u^ed^  yiz.  tbose  to 
proTe  that  th6  speculations  of  the  merchants 
dariBg  three  or  four  succeeding  years  wiB 
be  itpsuccetofuL  On  the  first  and  skcovd 
CAUSES^ — '^  That  no  speedy  change  is  to  be 
^^  (Expected  in  the  miserable  condition  of 
^^  the  class  of  peasants  iind  manufacturers/' 
it  Will  not  be  necessary  to  enlarge ;  for  the 
trath  of  this  position  will  be  evidefit  from 
the  perusal  of  Chapter  III.  of  this  £ssay» 

The  great  mass  of  the  people  of  Bengali— 
the  peastots  and  tradesmen,  (who  stt  also 
Cttltivators  of  the  land,  and  whose  gains  ctto 
duly  Increase  with  the  wealth  of  the  peasan- 
try,) are  unable  to  purchase  European  Bt^ 
tides  df  cotttmerce^  They  live  from  day  to 
dtiy^  and  niue  tenths  of  them  are  forced  td 
borrow  their  daily  food,  add  corn  to  «0W 
th^ir  lauds,  from  the  Mahajuni  (pt  OiMey 
]ieiiders).    On  the  grain  supplied 'for  thdf 

family 
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iiftttily  conatiiDptioD^  the  Mahajuns  charge 
the  peasant  50  per  cent.y  on  that  furnished 
§m  seed  100  per  cent.  Besides  tbb^  by 
false  accounts^  and  by  taking  an  inbomaii 
advantage  of  the  situation  of  the  Syi^U^ 
they  often  keep  them  in  balance. 

A  thin  coarse  cotton  cloth  round  their 
loios^  and  a  coarse  blanket,  (the  cloth  in 
valae  about  a  shilling,  and  the  blanket, 
which  they  only  use  for  three  months  in 
the  cold  season,  in  value  about  half-a- 
crown,)  constitute  the  dress  of  a  greatar 
part  of  the  labouring  peasantry  of  BengbL 
To  this,  those  who  are  a  little  better  in  con- 
dition, add  a  thin  roll  of  muslin  fbr  ai 
turban,  in  value  about  half'-a^crown,  and 
sometimes,  though  seldom,  a  long  coarse 
cotton  cloth  dress,  in  value  from  half*a- 
ttown  to  a  crown,  and  a  pair  of  shoes,  from 
One  shilling  to  half-a-crown.  This  dress 
they  have  never  changed :  It  has  been  the 
dress  of  the  country  for  ages  past;  and  had 

they 
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they  a  mind  to  change^  they  have  not  the 
means  of  purchasing  a  more  expensive  dress. 
Among  the  middling,  and  many  of  the 
higher  order,  the  last  described  dress  is  al- 
so worn,  with  this  difference,  that  the  ma« 
terials  are  finer*  Many  of  the  JBrakmins 
and  better  casts  wear,  instead  of  the  cotton 
dress  round  their  loins,  a  thin  web  of  coarse 
silk.  This  lasts  for  many  years.  The  high- 
est ranks  of  the  natives,  in  the  liot  weather, 
wear' very  fine  muslins,  and  spangled  shoes; 
and  in  cold  weather,  the  only  addition  they 
make  is  a  shawl  thrown  over  their  shoul- 
ders.. All  these  articles  are  the  produce  of 
their  own  country,  and  are  to  be  purchased 
at  a  cheap  rate.  They  are  much  more  suit- 
able to  the  climate  and  habits  of  the  natives 
tlian  any  thing  we  could  give  them.  The 
climate  requires  that  their  garments  should 
be  thin, — their  habits  and  their  religion 
require  that  they  should  be  constantly 
washed. 


Fashion^ 
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Fashion^  which,  in  Europe,  is  the  very 
life  of  trade,  which  demands  constant  va- 
riety of  manufacture,  and  constant  change 
in  the  forms  of  dress  and  furniture,  is  here 
unknown  The  fashions  of  the  natives  of 
India  never  change.  They  have  an  abhor- 
rence of  change,  and  laugh  at  our  folly 
in  our  constant  changes  of  dress  and  fur- 
niture. 

In  their  households,  they  want  none  of 
our  luxuries.    Except  the  very  higher  ranks, 
none  of  the  natives  furnish  their  houses^ 
They   have  no  tables,  no    chairs,   no  gay 
couches,  ho  knives  and  forks,  no  spoons, 
no  plates  or  dishes.     They  eat   from   the 
ground,  and  sitting  on  the  ground ;  their 
fingers  furnish  knives   and  forks       Their 
food  is  one  and  the  same  all  over  the  coun- 
try.    A  curry  of  fish  or  vegetables  among 
the  higher  ranks,  and  a  dish  of  split  peas 
and  rice  among  the  peasantry,  is  all  that 

they 
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tbey  desire ;  their  drink  is  pore  water  (rom 
a  brass  pot ;  their  plantain  leaf  forms  the 
plate  from  which  they  eat.  In  their  house- 
hold management  and  their  food,  they  are 
particularly  averse  to  any  interference  or 
innovation. 


prejudices  are  wisely  inculcated  as 
a  part  of  their  religion.     I  say  wisely,  for 
in  a  climate  hke  India,  they  are  conducive 
to  health.   A  few  among  the  middling  clas- 
ses will,  indeed,  purchase  a  small  piece  of 
woollen-cloth  to  throw  over  their  shoulderSi 
and  a  few  among  the  higher  ranks'  might 
purchase  mirrors,   chandeliers^  and  other 
showy  articles.     But  of  what  beiiefit  will 
this  be  to  the  merchants  of  England?  Tbey 
certainly  do  not  expect  to  be  able  to  effect 
a  complete  revolution  in  the  manners  aod 
religion  of  a  nation  which,  for  past  ageSi 
has  remained  unchanged ;  or^  at  all  eveotSi 
they  cannot  expect  any    sudden   change. 

They 


« 

^Tfaey  <siirely  ^  ivot  tdiiok  diat  the  Hiadom 
wfli  ^ait  <?heir  ka«is  »id  cheeses,  or  drink 
%lidr  4iqiiorg,  4»r  wear  breeches  and  :silk 
stockings,  or  appear  at  tlae^  festiinaJs  itt 
opera  hats,  or  strut  aboat  the  hot  streets 
:Htid  roalk  <<xf  India  in  boots  and  ibvck- 
skins.  Vbts  would  he  ftoe  nidioulous*; 
-yet  to  some  such  irevolutioa  nmst  the 
Ocmvmercia^l  Body  k)ok  forwand,  'ere  'they 
<;an  ^httve  any  foundation  fotr  .their  present 
liopes. 

^*  Depuis  que  les  autres  patrties  du  monde 
^^  ont  ouveiit  leur  ^ommunioatiftti  atvec 
*^^  rinde,  elles  ont  toujouns-^chang^des m^ 
*^^  taux  contre  des  airts  «t  des  .denri^es ;  la 
^^  Nature  a  prodigu^  aux  Indiens  le  pea 

^^  dont  Us  out  besoiu  ;  .le  olimat  leuraoter^ 
^^  dit  notre  luxe,  et  la  religion  leur  donme 
^^  de  r^oignement  pour  les  chosesqui  nous 
'^'  serveirt  de  nourriture,  comme  leurs  usa- 
^^  ges,  leurs  mceurs,  leiir  gouvernement  sont 

^^  rest^  les  mSmes  au  milieu  des  r^volu- 

**  tions 
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<•  tions  quiont  boulevers^  leur  pays^  il  n'est 
pas  permis  d'esp^rer  quMls  puissent  ja- 
mais changer.     L'Inde  a  4t6y  Tlnde  sera 

"  ce  qu'elle  est/'* 

« 

Thibi>  Cause. — "  The  habits  of  the  nar 
^^  tives  in  general^  and  particularly  of  the 
^'  wealthy  among  them,  are  mean  and  par- 
^^  simonious  to  a  degree,  of  which  the  Ea- 
^^  ropean  speculators  have  no  adequate 
"  idea.'' 


The  whole  life  of  a  Bengalee,  of  the  mid- 
dle rank,  till  he  has  amassed  a  large  for- 
tune, is  a  life  of  privation  and  strict  econo* 
my.  The  man  who  possesses  lacks  of  ru- 
pees will  yet  be  found  in  the  same  miser- 
able mud  hut,  unfurnished,  and  possessing 
no  comfort.  When  the  best  part  of  bis 
life  is  over,  and  he  begins  to  grow  old;  the 
Brahmins  whisper  to  him,  that  it  is  time  he 

should 


*  Ratnal. 
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should  repent  of  his  sins,  and  by  ample 
disbursements,  make  up  for  a  life  of  iniqui- 
ty :  He  begins  by  building  a  splendid  house, 
with  numerous  accommodations,  fojr  his 
heavenly  guides  :  He  endows  religious  esta- 
blishments: He  expends  immense. sums  on 
the  marriages  of  his  family,  his  adopted 
children,  or  his  near  relations :  He  gives 
alms  :  He  goes  on  a  pilgrimage.  How  is 
wealth  thus  disbursed  to  benelfit  the  Com- 
mercial Body  in  England?  They  do  not 
in  the  above-mentioned  ceremonies,  &c. 
make  use  of  one  single  article  with  which 
we  can  supply  them*  Their  disbursements 
do,  indeed,  benefit  the  lower  orders,  and 
the  JBrahmins  ;  but,  if  it  can  be  proved  that 
neither  of  these  will  buy  from  us,  then 
what  avails  their  money  ? 

The  Brahmins^  were  they  to  set  the  ex- 
ample of  introducing  our  European  luxu- 
ries, must,  in  the  first  instance,  renounce 

the 
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iha  doctrines^  and  forego  the  hdbits  whidb 
dv^jr  haTe  preached  and  practised  £w  ages. 
JBut  from  the  Braknmis  we  haFe  Itttk  to  ex^ 
fleet ;  their  avarice  is  unbouiaded,  and  tfa^ 
jpass  dieir  lives  in  hoarding  up  treasures^  to 
be  «pent  hy  their  dissipated  rdlatioos ;  to  he 
6tili  hoarded  ,aiid  eacreased  by  these  kst,  or 
to  he  taken  froM  them  by  dhe  Utaooits  or 
lother  fobbens. 

For  many  years ,  «ucfh  has  been  the  iii» 
x)iirity  in  whicii  the  naitives  of  India  have 
tkivied^  ihat  liie  additicm  of  any  article  of 
luxury^  or  the  display  of  wealthy  insured 
their  being  attacked.  The  state  of  things 
has  indeed  improved^  but  they  have  not  jet 
attaiined  a  sufficient  degree  of  confidence  io 
admit  of  a  change  in  their  habits  and  waj 
of  living. 

lilts  is  also  the  case  widi  the  loiFer  or* 

-den.    Any  imiNraveBient  in  th^  €irca» 

stances 
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Stances  marks  them  out  as  victims  for  the 
Dacoiis.  They  therefore  bury  their  gainis 
till  they  have  become  considerable,  and 
then  spend  them  in  the  manner  above 
described,  in  expensive .  religious  ceremo- 
nies and  shows,  and  in  feeding  the  Brah- 
wins. 


Among  the  rich  Baboos  of  Calcutta  and 
other  great  towns,  we  may  sometimes  see 
an  attempt  at  imitations  of  European  cus^ 
toms  at  their  entertainments,  and  in  their 
houses,  and  in  the  course  of  time,  their 
ideas  on  this  subject  may  become  more 
liberal ;  at  present  the  display  is  ludicrous 
in  the  extreme.  By  prowling  about  at 
auctions,  they  pick  up  a  few  chairs  of ^ 
different  patterns,  conches  of  antiquated 
fashion,  prints,  pictures,  and  damaged 
mirrors^  broken  chandeliers  and  lustres, 
and  a  sad  variety  of  miserably  splendid 
;    these  are  arranged  without  any 

VOL.  ir.  A  a  method 
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mtiiMi  m  *b«ir  f owros.    J  sM)  bepe  men- 


A  f<MWt  lately  gifmi  by  the  rU^iMt  m 
4«gn4u«l  in  a  oertaUi  district  near  Calcutta, 
at  which  I  was  present,  a  supper  was  at- 
tempted to  be  served  up  in  the  English 
slyle,  Tb^  sej?ria$  ffi  stonerworQ  was  k  la 
piftnifi!  An  odd  dish  of  mmj  aeis,  di4far- 
jag  in  m^f  colour  aod  bimi.  Glames  Wsp 
flk  nkf  «Rd  of  w9,TUivm  oonyesieirt  sisef. 
Knives  aod  forks  of  a  variety  of  ciuioiis 
patteroii.  The,  host,  en  bting  asbed  if  be 
;biii4  supplied  wine,  replied  in  the  affinm- 
1»ye,  and  produced  «  bottle  of  gin,  three 
bottles  of  beer,  and  two  of  olaret ! ! !  Yet 
wb^e*  according  to  his  Ideas,  Qoney  w«« 
Judged  necessary,  ibis  man  w«9  9i9t  tttibcnl; 
^at  ^a»  marriage  ceremwy  eost  hm  two 
It^cks  of  rupctes.  IiipttnM(r«yUe^  \&r«iA)iMi' 
were  fed  and  rewarded.    Tbe  Nsgu»  til 

]O1l0<l 


raund  th«  oDniitrjr  wer«  «ntertvfieii  Die 
brid^room  was  iendod  wU:h  j«wr^,  tad 
gnuad  proeeanont  and  illa«aUiatii>Ps«  with 
fire'^orKs,  and  bU  the  trumpery  of  IMuw 
nfe,  were  made  for  a  v^k  togetlwr.  It  i» 
thus  their  wealth  is  diatipated. 

The  Rajah  or  native  Prince,  and  forma:- 
It  head  landholder  of  the  same  district, 
though  now  poor,  compared  to  the  ahove- 
aaentioiied  gentleman,  must  yet  faayo  his 
oDoanqntd  di^lay  of  this  kind,  and  Ae 
miserable  eombinatioti  of  pride  and  simii- 
liess  is  then  very  coospienous.    He  lately 
purchased  a  gig  of  the  neatest  and  mMt 
fashionable  make,  bat  het»  he  stopped*    To 
purchase  a  suitable  horse  and  hi9Q«s«  wept 
sadly  against  the  grain ;  he  therefore  yoiliMl 
one  of  the  ponies,  cfdled  iaioos  by  th«  n«- 
tires,    and    commonly  used   by  beggar*. 
Where  tbe  b«nMSs  was  deficieDt,  he  s«p- 
pKed  the  gaps  frith  good  strong  nop0»;  and 

A  a  2  thus 
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thus  equipped  he  drove  throogh  the  statioo. 
•Behind  him  was  a  man  on  an  excetteiit 
horse,  and  very  richly  caparisoned  in  the 
native  style.  These  horses  are  kept  by  the 
Zemindars,  to  he  shewn  off  at  marriages 
and  other  ceremonies.  The  Rajah  and  hit 
attendant  presented  the  most  ladicrons  con- 
trast I  ever  beheld. 


If  a  native  buys  a  horse  for  his  own  use, 
his  price  seldom  exceeds  thirty  rupees.    If 
he  buys  a  gun^.  it  is  an^  old  one,  perhaps 
made  in  the  country,  and  of  about  the  saiye 
value  as  his  horsed     If.  it .  is  fashionable  to 
have  mirrors  in. his  house  ^a  fashion  lately 
introduced,  among  some  of  the  natives^,  be 
will  not  go  the  length  of  a  handsome  one, 
but  conceives  that  he  -can  make  up  for  this 
in  number;.  .In  the  :palace  of  the  above- 

# 

mentioned  Rajah,  there  is  a  room  ipto  which 
he  conducts  hi&  visitors,  the  upper  part  of  the 
wall  of  wMck  is  lined  all  round  with'  little 

t  ..  .:  ..  looking- 


kibkibg*glasseS|  in  red  wood  and  gilded 
frames^  such  as  we  see  Jew  pedlars  selling 
in  oar  streets,  at  hcmie.    There  ai-e  above  a 
bandred  of  tliese  of  every  description.     The 
poor  Rajah  was  delighted  at  what  he  con<- 
ceived  to  be  our  admiration  of  his  arrange- 
ment ;  the  harpies  and  sycophants  around 
bim  held  up  their  bands  and  exclaimed, 
Wah  I  IVah  !    He  believed  them,  and  was 
satis6ed  with  bis  taste, 

Is  it  from  such  as  these,  that  our  mer- 
chants draw  their  hopes  of  success  ? 

Among  those  of  the  patives  of  the 
Upper  Provinces,  who  might  be  called 
gentlemen,  and  who  are  the  sad  remains  of 
Indian  Nobility,  there  are,  indeed,  a  few 
who  have  the  inclination  to  purchase  our 
loxuriiss;  but  their  number  is  gradually 
lessening,  and  the  means  of  enjoyment  are 
departing  from  them. 

iia3  The 


Hiii  rt^t  ««bg«iecHng  Nobility  of  Ii»dHi 
#iii  #lse  ffMA  tb«  AtmUah  (m  officers)  of 
4iv»  C6ttU.  Avirice,  pnriimoikXj  ami  ^ 
A^!^r-cMsifl^  wish  to  aneraMC  tbeir  ghinSf 
at^  tbti  I^4iflg  feature*  of  th«r  chatBoter. 
Ttettt  lhe»6  Itttte  is  to  be  MpMtedj  for 
#{lh  t^flttj  **  CfMdt  Msof  miiMkii  ^adtaa 

The  Fourth  Cau^  tMatei.  to  iwosmit 
for  the  probable  loss  of  private  speculators 
is  ^ii^f^ily  tyiAtAif  and  te^wita  no  ftr- 
ther  Dondei 

Oi^  the  Stb)  7tb«  8t1^  and  9th  CavAb, 
Which  are  of  ^  Gowtnareial  natnrv,  tbt 
titefdhants  irtH  he  hetter  ahie  to  oinnmait 
than  I  cam  t  shall,  however,  ih^e  a  fe# 
observations  on  the  6th  ofld  lOtfa  CauMs, 
as  there  appears  a  g^nitrttl  wltffi  of  frDO"^' 
fedge  <tti  ttoet  subjects  ^fiMdtfd  vith  ^ 
history  and  manners,  tfa««itf  »d  Vttmiiv' 

turest,  of  the  natives. 

Sixth 


**  between  the  Compan^'tf  C(mia€i<M  S«P^ 
**  vants,  or  private  individuals  long  situated 

<»  Mr!^,  if0L\  i}St6m  etferf  ^tiiMtbtir  «bifla«te  i# 

<'  pitttf§9tPtitMiiii¥efr<m  «&<^  «)W^(Sl«tf 

"  li€ile«hftlMe'<i#Mc<{<IIISitf^pij^O£Akf  tti«^.-'^ 

71^  G6x&ptmf  IMN^  Rteii'  at  i<<i  ciHdrfiMMisf 

nSisUnfattfory  tf  c]d<B»  sUi&rMiXiA^y  attd  di' 

G!¥tf>  l^f^alWs'  lird^iKfHttJMd-  IH'  cdAdudfiUg' 
tfit^  man ;  niMlbf  flMiiy  dre*  ^^y^cT  tf 
]i<<^  6d^  of  teiptttiMt  dttTitttcfRi^hf  i^^ 
ti¥tis>  (foMlftsitt^  fukA'  iSae  c(mH(6Ai!A<^  6t 
the^  G6«pfWy,  <ibtfdSdbi^«ib]b  ]$<yv^y  dmbfag' 

Company  to  manufiEicturers  are  liberal,  aUtl^ 

A  a4  great 
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gveat  attention  is  paid  to  the  regolar  ad* 
JQStment  of  accounts. 

Where,  from  the  indolent  or  frandoient 
habits  of  the  natives,  it  becomes  niecessary 
to  keep  them  in  awe,  the  commercial  resi-^ 
dents  have  sufficient  power,  and  can  always 
have  the  warm  assistance  of  the  Compao/s 
Courls  in  adjusting  any  diffisrence  between 
them  and  the  manufacturers.      All   these 
things  combine  in  making  their  influene^ 
extensive  over  the  natives,  and  all  these  are 
necessary  for  the  support  of  their  trade. 
The  commercial  residents  have  also  large 
dealings  with  the  natives  on  their  own  ac* 
count.    If  the  Commercial  Body  at  home 
have  it  in  yie?^  to  deprive  these  respectable 
men  of.  their  bread,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
they  will  tamely,  submit  ?    Is  it  not  rather 
to  be  expected,  that  they  will  do  their  at* 
mo^  to  prevent  the  interlopers  from  sue- 
cess. 

There 
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There  is  yet  another  wdghty  considera- 
tion ;  it  is^  That  the  manufactures  of  the 
natives  fall  off  where  they  lose  the  superin- 
tendenpe  of  intelligent  residents  and  super- 
Tisors ;  and  the  superiority  of  the  articles^ 
manufactured  at  our  factories,  and  under 
experienced  residents,  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged.    They  will  always  have  a  prefer- 
ence, and  bear  a  competition  even  at  higher 
prices.    It  will  be  very  excusable^  and  even 
laudable,   in  our  Commercial  Servants  to 
oppose  the  new  speculators ;   for  as  their 
country  cannot  be  benefited  by  the  mere 
transfer  of   the  trade  from   one  body  of 
men  to  another,  without  the  least  hopes  of 
increase ;  so .  it  is  most  unjust  that  they 
should  sufier,  merely  to  please  others. 

,  The  fair  and  open  statements  of  the  Com- 
pany^  in  the  papers  lately  published  on  the 
subject  of  the  New  Charter^  as  well  as  the 
actual  state  of  the  bazar  (market)  in  India 

shewj 
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shew^  beyond  a  doubt^  that  to  kictaMe  of 
trade  is  to  be  expected ;  dod  bo  pfineipkf 
of  justice  frill  ^ernlit^  that  one  bodf  df 
tradesmen  should  8Up|>lailt  another^  wto 
are  equallj^  or  eren  more  des^f  ving^-^-OPonr 
deserving^  because  tbetr  exertions^  &utmg^ 
Icmg  period  of  years^  bare  vode  tbd  Itfdiaft 
trade  wbat  it  is  now^  It  will  a«w  be  tb 
best  policy,  on  ihti  part  of  the  Cmapswyf 
to  reduce,  as  much  a$  possiUey  the  ptieet^ 
of  their  matiufKctrares,  but  e^eft  at  a  IdM, 
to  maiotaioy  for  a  sibort  tiwe^  their  »tBh 
merdal  establisbineDbi  in  fidl  idgouf;  Md 
fbus,  by  the  superjority  of  their  aitffitift^'* 
tures,  and  hy  evtry  possible  ase  «f  tlmf 
porvrer  and  infiuence,  to  maintain  a  €00* 
petition  with  the  merchants.  It  wiU  ^^ 
be  a  competition  of  long  continuance ;  and 
by  relinqui^idg  it,  theia  CosnseMni  Sb*- 

vfirtts.  their  Naval  Ofllceniv.  ami  tkt  tllMH 


sands  of  individaiab  depending  on  tMT 

trade,  must  be  ruined.     i]k>#  ftig^fitl  «^ 

this 


36S 

Ihk  fdtettilirtivc,  mi  yd  boir  Iktk  thdught 
of  by  frigid  political  calculator^.  WitQ0w 
the  letters  of  the  Earl  of  Buckingham- 
shire on  the  subject.  With  what  cool 
indifference  we  are  told  by  this  politician, 
that  against  the  entire  failure  of  the  pros- 
fMOti  sotttoguinely  ^fitertained,  the  Compa- 
ny hare  the  consolation  of  reflecting,  '^that 
^^  the  Tdry  worst  that  coqld  occur  in  the 
'^  abaodonmeiit  of  the  trade  by  the  public, 
^'  WMdd  be,  that  inatters  would  return 
^^  again  to  their  ptesent  skate/' 

Such  an  argument  could  not  be  steriously 
addressed  to  the  Directors  of  the  East  India 
Company*  It  is  treeing  the  glorious  fabric 
t4  our  Eastern  Eiiipire  witb  that  d^ree 
<€  respect  generally  sheurn  by  a  baby  for 
haB  hOM*  of  cards,  as  easily  rebuilt  as  it  is 
onarthrosrn ;  but  it  is  wonderfal  with  what 
a  happy  coa^MMNm  iihtEmgluk  statoman 

can 
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can  legislate  for  a  country  situated  10^000 
miles  from  him. 


Si  (ractus  illabatur  orbis, 
Impavidum  ferienl  ruinae. 

FortUDfitely  for  the  Company,  they  have 
yet  their  advocates  among  the  counsellors 
of  the  realm.  The  candid,  the  intelligent, 
the  liberal  view  of  the  subject  taken  by 
Lord  Castlekeagh,  in  his  speech  on  the 
opening  of  the  question  of  the  renewing 
of  the  Charter,  cannot  be  sufficiently 
adniired. 

TfiKTH  Cause, — ^**  Because  of  late  years, 

^^  great  improvements  have  taken  place  in 

^^  several    of    the    native    manufectures* 

**  These  improvements  will  he  further  prt): 

<^  moted  by  the  increase  of  Europ&m  super- 

*'  intendante,  and  the  more  geoeral  dififa- 

«*  sion  of  Earopean  articles  to  serve  as 

♦*  patterns/'  &c. 

It 
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It  is  not  likely  that  the  manufactures  of 
lodia^  here  mentioDed^  will  arrive  at  such 
perfection  as  to  rival  those  of  Europe^  or 
become  worthy  the  attention  of  merchants 
for  exportation  to  other  countries.  It  is 
sufficient  if  they  diminish  the  demand  for 
European  articles  of  the  same  description 
in  India ;  and  of  this  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt.  The  greater  part  of  these  articles 
are  Sufficiently  well  manufactured  to  satisfy 
the  lower  orders  of  Europeans^  the  half 
casts^  and  the  Portuguese;  and  thus  one 
great  source  of  sale  is  removed  from  the 
European  merchant.  Many  of  these  ar- 
ticles are  brought  to  such  a  degree  of  per^- 
fection,  that  they  are  purchased  by  Euro* 
peans  of  the  first  respectability.  I  shall  in- 
stance the  leather  work  of  India^  manufac^ 
tured  under  the  superintendence  of  Euro- 
peans, and  in  some  places  without  this  su*  ' 
perintendence,  such  as  shoes,  boots,  harness, 
&Cv    The  carriages  made  in  Calcutta,  and 

used 


used  by  Earopeans  aU  ©rtr  Ind»,  iwd  tbe 
bouiefaoU  fttrniterc  amd  plflf  made  wder 
the  «ip«ruiteiMlene«  of  Europeans. 

The  leather  prepai«d  in  India  la  not  w 
lasting  as  that  In  Europe ;  hut  for  wear  in 
India,  it  is,  in  every  other  respect,  wperiorj 
It  is  soft,  «ght  and  pUant,  and  prewnrts 
these  qualHies  to  the  last,  unless  exposed  to 
wet,  an  accident  that  very  seldom  oocnre,  as 
almost  the  whole  life  of  an  Indian  is  pasrtd 
under  cover.    Allowing  that  it  lasts  one- 
half  the  time,  its  price  is  not  above  one- 
fourth  of  the  price  of  the  same  article  of 
European  manufacture,  when  manufactured 
under  European  superintendence,  or  one- 
eighth  if  made  hy  a  native.    The  price  of  » 
pair  of  shoes,  made  under  European  super- 
intendence, is  firom  two  to  three  rupee*, 

(or  from  6s.  to 7s.  «^) J  «»•<*«  ^ * "■***** 
from  eight  anas  to  a  rupee,  (or  from  I«.  I*' 

to  2s.  6d.) 


Ite 
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The  wages  pf  a  good  shoemaker  in  Ben- 
gal are  from  six  to  ten  rupees  a^mentb^  in* 
«HldJ9g  all  expenoes.  Hides  are  to  be  had 
in  gree.i  plenty^  and  the  operation  of  tanning 
is  simple  and  speedy.  It  is  managed  by 
ibe  wivfis  (^  the  shoemaker  cast,  wfao  throw 
jtbe  skin?  into  a  pit  with  a  little  lime,  tbe 
Jbark  pf  the  hahwly  amd  a  few  other  copn* 
jofm  and  9ii»p]e  jpaterials.  The  leather 
tinned  in  tbi^  w^y  is  not,  howerer,  so  good 
m  that  tanned  and  carried  by  Europeans^ 
7his  las(t  is  remarkably  fine.  Coaeh,  ^g, 
4P4  Pth^  harness  is  made  in  Caientta,  of 
fiyery  description  and  price,  from  14  to 
160  rupees,  the  price  cfaie6y  depending  on 
SfM^  mounting,  tb?  price  of  which  is  very 
liigh,  when  commissioned  from  Europe.  It 
is  counterfeited  in  the  bazan  of  Calcutta, 
and  may  be  had  of  all  prices,  according  to 
the  ability  of  the  artist.  The  price  of  £u- 
rppean  harnes  is  very  high ;  and,  though  it 
certainly  has  the  advantage  of  lasting  much 

longer. 
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longer^  yet  it  meets  with  no  sale,  lli^ 
fajsbions  constantly  change;  and  where  a 
Mt  of  harness  is  bought  so  cheap,  every  ooe 
can  afford  to  change  with  the 


The  carriages  made  in  Calcutta  are,  in  the 
opiiuon  of  most  people,  for  Indian  service, 
superior  in  every  respect  to  those  of  Eun^ 
The  wood  is  better  adapted  to  the  climate, 
being  much  more  lasting ;  and  the  work- 
manship  has,  by  the  care  and  attention  of 
the  European  superintendants,  been  brought 
to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection.  There 
are  three  or  four  established  houses  in  Cal« 
cutta^  which  supply  the  demand  for  carriagef 
among  the  higher  ranks ;  and  there  are  in- 
numerable  low  Europeans,  half  casts  and 
Portuguese,  who  construct  carriages  of  tht 
gayest  and  most  fashionable  patterns,  but  of 
slight  materials,  suited  to  the  purses  of  the 
lower  ranks.  So  cheaply  are  these  articld 
manufactured,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  Euro- 

peas, 


p^D,faalf  cast^  or  Portuguese,  who  does  not 
drive  his  gig,  or  carriage  of  some  description. 
For  the  construction  of  these,  the  iron  ^ork, 
the  paint,  the  beading,  and  the  different 
trimmings,  are  all  made  in  the  country,  And 
many  of  them  so  well,  as  not  to  be  distin- 
guished from  those  of  European  manufac- 
tare.  The  wages  of  a  good  coach- wright 
are,  on  an  average,  eight  rupees  per  month ; 
a  smith  the  same ;  a  painter,  about  ten  ru- 
pees;  a  coach-tailor,  seven  rupees ;  and  a 
fakrness-maker,  from  six  fo  eight  rupees. 

•  The  carpenters,  cabinet-makers,  and  sil* 
veF'^smiths,  who  have  been  brought  lip'  un- 
dar  Europeans,  are  equal  in  skill  to  our  best 
artists  in  these  lines  at  home ;  and  the 
furniture  and  plate  of  India  are  remarkably 
beautiful. '  The  wages  of  .a  good  joiner  are 
from  six  to  ten  rupees  per  month ;  those  of 
a  silver-smith  a  little  higher.  Wood  of  all 
kinds  is  cheap ;  and  there  are  a  variety  of 
very  beautiful  woods,  fit  for  cSabinet  work, 

VOL.  II.  B  b  produced 
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produced  in  the  country.  I  shall  instance  tbc 
okukJtarfsy  and  (ooti'^ofid'of  Bengal.   Tbe 
tiHm-woo4t  frpiB  its  ligbtness*  streqgtb,  wA 
beauty,  i»/ad0]ii.rably  Mapted  for  mating 
household,  furnitute;  wheb  weU  sekctfid,it 
is  Tet7  little  iBferior  to,  and  very  much  re- 
sembles mahogany.    Ebony  is  the  prodoi^ 
of  the  Berbhoom  Hills,  and  is  also  impprt^ 
ed  from  CeylQn>  from,  which  plaee  satia-. 
wood  is  also,  s«nt;   the  prices  of  both  an 
rery'  moderate^     The.  Bengalees .  need  jm> 
large  workaitiop:or<  extensive  pi^mises;.  th^ 
work  chiefly  in  the  open  air.    If  allowed  \o 
f<dlow  their  own  plans,  ^thcir  topla  are  ?ciy 
few ;  a  wooden  mallet,  a  saw,  a  dusel,  a 
plane,  and.  avdouble  axe,  which,,  by  tpniiof» 
serves  for  an  adze,  apd  tibe  hesad  of  w^H^ 
answers  the  purpose  of  a  hammer ;  thss^ 
and  a  simple  drill  and  bow,  form  ^be.  ^' 
ohest  of  a  Bengalee. 

In  Sieqgal,  every  kii)d  of  labour  i«  ch«f  • 
Mttterialfi  of  almost  jevery  description  are  ts 
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be  found ;  and  European  superintendence 
is  never  wanting^  where  it  finds  encourage- 
ment.  The  more  general  intercourse  with 
Europeans^  on  the  opening  of  the  Free 
Trade,  and  the  impossibility  of  preventing^ 
these  from  settling  in  the  country^  will  tend 
to  improve  the  manufactures  of  the  natives^ 
the  patience  and  perseverance  of  whom  will 
enable  them,  under  skilful  masters,  to  imi- 
tate any  thing. 

I  have  already  enlarged  more  than  I  in- 
tended on  this  subject,  and  must  now  take 
leave  of  it*  A  little  time  and  experience 
will  go  further  to^>  convince  the  English 
merchant  of  his  error,  than  volumes  of 
argument.     -         .      ^ 


»  * 


Bb2 


*  • 
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Referred  to  in  p.  39,  YoL  II. 


SONG  OF  THE   DACOITS, 


JL  H£  songs  of  the  DacoUs^  while  at  thdr 
work,  or  more  g^erally  on  their  way  to  it, 
are  very  hnmurous,  though  often  indecent 
They  are  chiefly  composed  of  sarcasms 
against  the  Magistrates  or  their  Assistants, 
or  of  indecent  love  stories.  I  have  frequent- 
ly been  honoured  with  a  place  in  their  po- 
etical effusions^  in  which  I  was  distingaished 
by  the  word  "  Bucha/'  or  the  Young  One. 
The  following  may  be  reckoned  a  pretty 

literal  translation  of  one  of  these  prodac- 

tions« 


tions.  I  have  in  it  parodied  the  words  of  a 
very  beautiful  song^ — *^  Here*s  a  health  to 
"  those  far  away.^^ 

Jlere's  a  health  to  the  jollj  DacoUs . 

Who  are  hung  in  the  law's  fatal  chain^ 

Here's  a  health  to  John  Eliot,  whose  daring  ex« 

ploits 
I  never  shall  witness  again, 

No,  never. 

^Tis  hard  to  be  severed  from  those 

With  whom  we  for  ever  could  stea) ; 

But  these  turn4ail  Goindas  are  now  our  worst  foes, 

For  which  maj  the  devils  in  hell 

Take  their  liver. 

Oh  the  days  of  dacaity  I've  seen. 

In  Nuddea,  Burdwan,  and  Nattore, 

Their  mem'ry  would  still  make  my  hair  stand  on 

end. 
But  I  never  shall  witness  them  more. 

No,  neven 

Fare  ye  weU,  then,  ye  merry  Shrdars^ 
Ye  thieves,  and  receivers  of  name, 
Ye  Smdeal  Blackguards,  ye  old  ThangeedarSy 
We  shall  live  on  the  records  of  feme 

For  ever* 

To 
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To  the  wife  whom  he  tenderly  lov'd. 

Thus  bemoaii'd  his  hard  &te  Sirdar  Gobick  ; 

•  •  • 

But  he  eat  his  fish-curryy  smokM  bang,  and  thn 

prov'd, 
That  death  to  Hindoos  was  a  frolic 

So  clerer. 
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Referred  to  imp.  812^  Vol.  II. 


SPECIMEN   OF  A  ICEMORAXDUM-BOOX. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Nwddea.  A  roohahary  (w  pro- 
ceeding of  Court),  ordering  that  no  one  be 
confined  or  acquitted  without  an  express 
order  from  a  Magistrate. 

« 

Mr.  A.  F.  T.  Kishnagur.  When  any  stolen 
property  is  sent  in,  the  prisoner  to  be  pre- 
sent,  and  the  list  of  such  property  made  out 
in  Court :  This  to  prevent  frequent  thefts 
from  the  malkhana  (or  house  for  keeping 
stolen  goods). 

B  b  4  L.  M.  L. 
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L.  M.  L.  Hoogly.  Not  to  act  immedi- 
ate] j  on  the  information  of  Goindas,  but  ra- 
ther to  put  the  persons  accused  under 
charge  of  Gomasthas^  or  other  responsible 
persons  in  their  villages^  and  to  make  them 
give  security  to  appear  when  required, 

C.  P.  Jessore.  An  order-  to  Darogas  to 
pi  event  their  levying  money  as  khorakee  (or 
food  allowance^,  while  apprehending  Da^ 
caits. 

\A.¥.T.Kishnagur.  When  a  man  of 
respectability  is  put  to  labour  on  the  roads^ 
make  the  jailor  sign  a  declaration  that  be 
really  is  forced  to  labour/  for,  by  their  cor- 
ruption many  a  good  example  is  lost 

A;  F.  T.'  Kuhnagur.  Forbid  Burkundim^ 
zes  from  going  to  the  hdfhs  (or  markets), 
and  hAth-rents  being  taken  in  kind,  for  bcith 
cover  tola  (a  duty  ill^ally  raised  at  mar- 
kets). 

C.P. 
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>  C.  P.  Jessare.  An  order  to  all  indigo 
planters  to  prevent  their  imprisoning  any 
one. 

•  •  •  -        •  * 

A.  F.  T.  Kishrmgur.  All  Anmeens  (agents^ 
employed  in  measuring  land,  &c«),  to  enter 
into  an  engagement  themselves  to  defray  all 
charges  incurred  after  the  completion  of 
their  mead^  (or  period  agreed  on  for  the 
performance  of  their  work}. 

A.  F.  T.  Kishnagur.  A  person  who  has 
once^  been  in  jail,  guilty  or  innocent^  is 
sure  to  get  a  bad  name  t  he  is  sent  in  on  all 
occasions.  To  prevent  this,  order  all  Gft^ 
masthas  and  Darogas  to  see  that  he  gets  a 
place  of  residence^  and  that,  except  on  good 
grounds^  he.  is  not  sent  in. 

C.  P.  Jessore.  A  proclamation^  ordering 
all  Zemindars  to  give  in  a  list  of  their  Hur- 
karfs  (or  .messeDgws)^  JBurhmdauzes  and 

.  other 
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othbr  sesff ants^  under  a  heavy  fine  for  dis- 
obedience. 

Sir  C.  B.  Beerbhoom.  An  order  to  all 
gold|  silver^  or  brass  smiths^  to  buy  no  goods 
withoutinforming  the  JDarc^.    . 


-       :    -J  . 


Sir  C.  B4  \B^erMoo2»;:  f  Forbidding  tbe 
Zemmdare  giving  the  superiptradance  of 
villages  to  those  convicted  of  crimes^  or  re- 
leased on  security. 

SirC.  B.  Forbidding,  sellers  of  spirito 
from  receiving  clothes  or  cdier  articles  in 
payment.-t     1;  ,.>    ;    -1    . ,  , 

Chit^giWffi^  A  QenecalvProclamaticMi^ 
denouncing  punishment  for  fidse  com- 
plaint. 

M.  W.  B.  Jungle  Mhals.  fbrbidtfibg 
the  taking  of  higher  renit  than  those  8ti|ni- 
latedby  the  leases. 

SenottSt 
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'  Benares.  Forbiddbg^  under  a  heavy  pe- 
nalty^ the  manufacture  of  instruments  used 
by  thieves. 

CUy  of  Benares.  Ordering^tbe  Cotwal 
(or  head  police  ^offi<?er  in  oitles)^  i  to  send  to 
tiie  Magistrate  all  whose  houses  have  been 
burnt^ — ^to  ascertain  die  cause  of  the  fre- 
quent fires.  > 


1  ■  1  • , 


BareiUy.  A  drum  to  be  beat  od  the  ap- 
peajrance  of  Bacoits  in  a  village^  and  every 
mie^  under  a  heavy  penalty  for  disobedi- 
ence^ to  repair  to  thei  spot.  . 


J   •  i      \.  .  i 


^  Bareilfy^    Declaring  thekiUbg  a 

or  robber  found  in  the  act  to  be  no  criine ; 

and  ordering  all  people  to  oppose  the  Ba^ 


\  *      1  *  1   _• 


Bareilfy.  Forbidding  the  use  of  false 
weights^  under  a  heavy  penalty  and  impri- 
sonment. 

Sa/uarunpcre. 
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Saharunpore*  All  letters  dispatched  from 
thannah  to  thannah  to  be. forwarded,  with 
all  speed. 

.  Garuckpore. . .  Order  that  every  pertaanah 
(or.  order  of  importance)  be  copied  within 
a  day^  and  if  of  lesser  moment^  within. three 
days;  that  it  be  is^ied,  and  a  copy-book 
kept  by  one  of  the  Moanshees  of  the  Fotgh 
deny  (or  criminal  Court).  This  Moonshee 
and  the  Nazir  (Sheriff)  to  have  all  req)on- 
idbility  for  the  copying .  and  dispatching .  of 
orders. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Nattare.  Permit  no  one  JBur- 
kundauze  to  come  straight,  irom  hisj/um- 
nah  to  the  HeadrStation^  but  let  a  sort  of 
post  be  established^  each  2>ara^a  sending  his 
reports  to  the  nearest  thannah  only ;  ^  the 
last  to  the  next^  and  so  forth.  This  pre- 
vents the  constant  commuQications^bfetween 
DqrogoB  and  the  Head*  Stotiqnj  fpr.  the 
forwarding  of  their  own  bad  purposes. 

Mr. 
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Mr«  J.  £•  Kishnagur.  Make  the  witnes- 
ses in  every  trial  execute  an  agreement  to 
appear  at  a  certain  day,  and  to  come  in  of 
themselves,  and  unattended.  By  this  the 
constant  oppression  of  Peons,  JSurkundaU' 
zeSy  and  other  descriptions  of  runners,  is 

prevented. 

>        « 

W.  B.  B.  Burdwan.  On  acquitting  a  pri- 
soner, make  the  villages  execute  a  st^ii^^ki 
TMmehy  stating  that  they  have  received  him, 
and  are  answerable  for  his  appearance'  and 
conduct.  If  they  will  not  receive  him^  lei 
him  be  sent  in  again. 

W.  B.  R  Burdwan.  Security  is  often 
offered  for  others,  by  men  possessing  no 
means,  or  with  the  intent  of  alienating 
those  means.  Before ^ea/  zamin  (or  securi- 
ty) is  taken,  a  proclamation  to  be  made, 
stating  the  property  of  such  a  one,  to  such 
an  amount,  and  consisting  of  such  and  such 
effects,  &c.  to  be  attached,  and  unalienable 

in 
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in  any  way^  desiring  all  who  may  kare 
claims  on  it  to  come  forward ;  and  no  secu- 
rity to  be  taken  without  this  precaution. 

* 
N.  JB.  In  giving  these  memoranda^  I  have 

not  thought  myself  justified  without  their 
consent  in  giving  the  names  of  the .  Magk^ 
trates  at  length.  My  intention  was  more 
that  of  giving  a  specimen  of  a  memoran- 
dum-book to  be  kept/ ihan  an  abstract  of 
the  most  useful  oirders  from  among  a  nnmr 
her  of  others ;  .but  those  here  sdiected  wiK 
he  found  at  tioies  highly  benefidai. 


I  *  I. , 


GLOS- 


GLOSSARY. 


rt#  JUhmHg  Okaary,  thou  Indian  Wirds  Meh  c 
0hljf  once,  and  are  then  explained^  artneiinsirted. 


._  w         / 


AmHTABy  The  ▼arious  titles^  whether  ieg«]i 
or  illegalj^  under  which  the  Zemindart  nako 
collections  from  the  ;iByo^^  or  peasants;  ^r')> 

AMEBNy  A  person  sent  by  the  Civil  €oiv t 
to  investigate  on  the  spot'tbe  caae^^axoya- 
tested  bouDdary,-^1ii  nieaaureilanc^^^N^to  f  le- 
scribe  its  appea;rancey--«-a8ceirtaiK«  ita  ^alna^-Mi 
and  many  other  purposes*  >*<-  -s  ; :.  1:1  v ::  i  i 

AmiiLy  An  officer  employed  in  tibe^coU 
lection  of  i  the  revenue.     -  •    .;« . 

£^B00,  An  AppeUationjgfliveli  to  airickx  na- 
tive, ortdimy  one  for  whom  wae.  wish  to  sliew 

resp  ect. 
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respect.  It  is  the  peculiar  title  of  that  ne- 
farious class  of  natives  who  lend  money  to 
the  young  writers. 

BuDMASff,  The  general  term  given  to  all 
suspicious  and  bad  characters. 

BuKSHEEy  the  appellation  given  to  the  of- 
ficer who  assists  the  Nazir  or  Sherifi^in  keep- 
ing accounts^  making  out  lists,  &c :  Also 
the :  person  acting  •  in  the  same^  capacity  vjx^ 
der  a  Ddroga.^         *      *      ^ 

BiTRKUNDAUZEy  An  armed  runner  em- 
ployed in  police^  and  in  guarding  jails,  &c. 

CjzEEy  One  of  the  Mussulman  Law  offi- 
cers, and  Judge  of  all  claims  of  inheritance 
atid  succession  in  their  Courts. 
.    ^HOKEDAB,  A  watchman. 

^oRAHy  The  Mussleman  vrhip,  employed 
in  t|ie  punishment  of  criminals. 

jOacoitt,  a  species  of  robbery  peculiar  to -^ 
India,  practised  by  large  armed  gang^*  da- 
ring, the  night,  and  generally  l>y  torch -light, 

JE^AGHEEy  A  criminal,  either  branded,  or 
faaviing  the  marks  of  the  whip  (m  him  ^  also 

used 


I 
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used  to  denote  any  one  who  has  been  once 
imprisoned. 

DahilAj  a  receipt  granted  for  rent  paid. 
Daroga^  The  Head  Police-officer  at  a 
Thannah  or  Police  Establishment. 

Dauk,  The  Posting  Establishment  in  In- 
dia, whether  for  travelling,  or  for  the  dis- 
patch of  letters. 

DEjrANy  A  general  term  applied  at  the 
present  time  to  denote  the  Head  Native 
Officer  under  a  Collector.  The  head  ma- 
nager of  a  commercial  resident,  of  a  mer- 
chant, or  of  a  private  gentleman.  Under 
the  Mussulman  Government,  the  Deumn 
was  the  Magistrate  for  the  decision  of  cau- 
ses relating  to  real  property  ;  but  he  seldom 
exercised  his  authority  in  person. 

DussAUDSy  A  species  of  village- watch- 
men. 

*  r 

FoujDARy  An  Officer  of  Police  ;  and  un- 
der  the  Mussulman  Government,  Judge  in 
all  crimes  not  capital. 

FoujDARYy  The  Criminal  Department. 

C  C  FuTJFAHy 
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FvTJTAHj  The  opinioii  in  civile  and  sen- 
tence in  criminal  cases^  delivered  by  the 
Mussulman  Law-officers. 

GHAUTy  A  ferry,  a  landing-place ^  also  a 
narrow  pass. 

Gqinx^a,  An  Indian  spy  used  in  Police. 

GoiNDVQEBy  The  system  of  f^09ifi^e  now 
used  in  Indian  Police. 

GoMASHTAy  An  agent  employed  under 
the  Zemindars  in  the  collection  of  rent,  and 
in  the  management  of  the  villages ;  ako  ge- 
nerally an  agent* 

GowALAy  A  cow-keeper. 

Hareb,  On^  of  the  lowest /classes  aanOPg 
the  natives,  generally  employed  in  the  me- 
nial offices  about  the  houses  of  Eurpp^^oSy 
as  sweepers,  scavengers^  &c.  They  are  also 
frequently  cvnployed  as  watchmen. 

HauTj  ^  A  market. 

IjABAy  A  term  for  a  particu^r.d(38(q|%ition 
of  Indian  lease,  fully  described  dn  the  bodv 
of  the  work;  also  generally  aiarm. 

« 
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JjABJiZunf  The  posjsessoF  of  such  a  lease, 
a  farmer. 

IsBTARBR^  a  person  proclaimed  as  a  cri-: 
miiial^  or  sammoned  oo  accusation.  ^ 

JELLAUDi  Tbe  executioner. 

JEMADABy  A  general  term  giv:en  to  the 
H^ad:  of  the  Pefms  or  runners  belonging  to 
2L.Dar€fga%  the. head  officer  of  a  small  de^ 
tachment  of  men^  whether  military  or  other- 
wise.- 

Kmas  LANBSy  Are  those  lands  managed 
uitd^  their  own  saperintendence, .  either 
by  the  Grovemment  or  by  the  landholders. . 

KoTKiNAy  A  description  of  lease,  fully 
ac|)l2^ned  in  the  body  of  the  work;  also 
generally  an  onder-ffarm., . 

KoTKiNADAB.  The  holder  of  the  abo^e 

lease. 

KuBOQLEEVT^  A  covenant  or  agreement 
m^.by  the.«%a'^  or  tenant  to  his  land- 
lord. 

XfAEBAJSj  Land  bel4  T^nt  free. 

Mahajuns, 

cc2 
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Mahajvns^  a  peculiar  description  of 
Indian  money-lenders,  who  lend  money  to 
the  peasants,  to  receive  payment  in  grain. 

MALKHANAHy  The  room  or  house  in 
which  stolen  property  and  the  arms  of  the 
robbers  are  kept. 

Mead^  The  period  allotted  for  a  criminal's 
confinement;  also^  generally^  a  period  of 
time. 

MiRDAy  The  head  of  the  peons  or  run- 
ners. 

MocHEEy  A  shoemaker  and  dealer  in  lea- 
ther work. 

MocHULKA^  An  agreement. 
'  MocunniMy  A  head  peasant  in  a  village ; 
and,  generally,  a  leading  person. 

MoDEEy  A  description  of  chandler  or 
grocer. 

Mo  FUSS  I  Ly  A  term  used  to  denote  the  in- 
terior of  the  country,  as  opposed  to  a  town 
or  head  station. 

MooFTEEy  An  expounder  of  the  Mussul- 
man law. 

MuNDILy 
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MvNBiLy  An  agent  employed  under  the 
Zemindar  in  the  collection  of  revenue  in  the 
villages,  similar  to  the  Gomashta. 

NAiBy  A  general  term^  used  to  denote  an 
Assistant  or  Deputy ;  as  Naib-Nazir^  an 
Assistant  or  deputy  to  the  SherifT.  . 

Nazir^  a  Sheriff.     . 

NiGAHBANy  A  watchman. 

NizamuT'AbaluTj  The  Head-Court  of 
Appeal  in  criminal  matters.    / 

NuKUBZUNy  A  description  of  thief ,  who 
enters  the  houses  of  the  natives,  by  cutting 
a  hole  in  the  wall. 

NuKUBZUNNYy  The  crime  last  described. 

Nullah y  A  running  stream. 

Paick^  a  runner  or  footman,  employed 
by  the  Zemindar  in  the  collection  of  the  re- 
,  venue ;  also,  generally,  a  messenger. 

ParAj  a  division,  street  or  place  in  a 

r 

town. 

Pavsban^  a  watchman. 

PBONy  A  foot  messenger, — ^a  runner. 

.      .    POJOARy 
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POBijm,  A  .pevsoa  who  giws  change  for 
moii€}r^«-4rie8  the  w»gbt  o£  coiBy<r-.aiMli 
buys  and  setti  thft  cewries  or  dHdi-^meB^.' 

P^fffMB^  Tbepapep in  whr^b  th/s condi- 
tions of  a  leaM  ^are  wiittetti^ 

PucKAyAmy  thing  built  of  btick  and  mof  ^ 
tar  is  called  Pvcka^  in'Op|»osilioavta\C%^- 
cha  or  any  thing  bnik'  of/clay^ 

PwMPAUA^ '  An  4M:d«r^^ 

PuTjmY,  A  deseriptiaa  of  Indian  loaficv 
or  undoTi^urm^  dttfoiibaA  in  t|ie  lm^/  of.the 

PuTNYDjLR^  Theholder  of'sush  leivse.* 
PuaoFABY^  Aji.  agent  of  ^h^.  Zmm4vy 

employed  in  kMping.the  aspom^&ii^.the 

yiUages, 

Pjtkar,  An  itinerant  pedbiC}  altf  rfff^io^ 
termediatj^  agrati  en^ploye^  in  tbfi;8^..o( 
aay.  thing. 

KoMzuNy  A  footpad^ — a  highway  f^ 
ber, 

IbroTy  A  peasant 

SodSTMMS, 


i 
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Smj€TBESf,  The  Saci^d  Writings  of  the 
Hindeos. 

SHEMisBTAy  The  jrecord 'offioej**-^tbe  re- 
cords. 

Shroff^  ^Atmoiiey.diasger. 

SiNDy  The  hole  cut  in  the  wall  by .  the 


SiNBBALy  Adescriptionof  thie£^  who  robs 
a  house  by  cttttiqg  through  the  walL 

SiPAHBE,  A  native  soldier. 

SiRDjiBf  .A  chief ^-^the  ,head  of  a  gang. 

,SoNAR, . A  goldfMiiih* 

SooDDSB,  The  lowest  rof  thefbnr.dn^ssps 
of  Hindoos. 

SooREB,  A  wine  maker,-— a  seller  of  spi- 
rits. 

SuNNUDy  A  written  commission^— -a 
grant  of  land. 

TALOOKnARy  The  holder  of  a  talook  or 
grant  of  land,  described  in  the  body  of  the 
work. 

2'MHSEELDARy  A  coUcctor  of  rcvenue. 

TsANAy 
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ThanAj  The  Police  Establishment  of  2 
Daroga  or  police-officer, — a  watch-house. 

Thanadar^  The  person  managing  i 
thanay — a  head  watchman. 

Thangeevar,  a  receiver  of  stolen  pro- 
perty. 

VakeeLj  a  native  attorney, — a  pleader 
in  our  Civil  Courts. 

ZAMiNDARy  A  security, — a  cautioner. 

Zemindar,  A  landholder. 

ZiLLAHy  That  division  or  portion  of  the 
country  subjected  to  the  authority  of  each 

* 

Iddian  Judge  and  Magistrate. 


FINIS. 
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